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OWN  A  TALKING  MACHINE, 
WE  SELL  THEM  BY  MAIL. 

Every  borne  ought  to  have  a  Victor  Talking  Machine.  They  cost 
little  and  are  worth  many  times  their  cost  for  their  educational  qualities 
alone.  The  Victor  entertains  your  family  or  your  friends.  It  pays  large 
dividends  in  musical  pleasure  on  the  investment,  and  it  gives  you  in  your 
own  home  the  latest  and  best  music,  instrumental,  orchestral,  band  or 
vocal.    Sooner  or  later  rou  will  buy  one.    Why  not  nowf 

Oar  new  Mail  Order  Department  enables  country  buyers  to  owa  and 
enjoy  a  Victor  vhili  It  is  being  paid  for.  We  will  send  you  one  on 
small  monthly  payments.  Fill  out  and  mail  today  the  attached  coupon. 
ADDRESS   DEPAKTMENT  V. 

THE  WILEY  B.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

WILET  B.  ALLEN  BUILDING 

135  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  WILEY  B.  ALLEN  CO., 


(Department  V) , 

136  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Please  send  me  catalogues  and  particulars  of  your  new  Mall  Order  Plan  for  the 
■ale  of  Victor  Talking  Maehinei. 
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Leading  Brands 

"WEARBEST" 
"GOLDEN" 
"LUZON" 

•  SMOKED  HORSE" 
"BLUE  AND  GOLD" 
"CINNAMON" 


Every  pair  is  built  on  the  solid  foundation  of  CALIFORNIA 
OAK  SOLES  and  upper  leather  of  a  special  tannage  that  will 
not  harden  nor  crack  after  long  wear.  Made  in  tan  and  black. 
The  QUALITY  is  in  the  PETALUMA  shoe  to  bring  you  back 
for  another  pair.   WEAR  GUARANTEED. 

NOLAN-EARL  SHOE  CO. 

JIanufacturers  and  Jobbers 
A 

^       Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Shoes  and  High  Top  Lace 
X  Boots 
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MACHINERY  FOR  MAKING  HIGH  PRICKD  MEAT 


Type  of  Hog  for  the  Farmer. 


A    T  A  EECENT  meeting  of  the  In- 
'a    terstate     Breeders'  Association 
I  ^  held  in  Iowa,  Mr.  H.  P.  Hoff- 
,  of  Washta,    Iowa,    a  prominent 
breeder  delivered  an  address  on  the 
ost  profitable   type  of  hog  for  the 
rmer. 

Mr.  Hoffman  wanted  it  definitely  uu- 
irstood  that  type  and  breed  should 
ot  be  mixed;  that  we  can  get  most 
iiy  type  of  hog  in  any  of  the  recog- 
zed  breeds,  and  that  we  can  as  easily 
et  thejn  in  one  breed  as  in  another.  In 
iscussing  this  matter  of  type,  atten- 
on  was  called  to  the  fact  that  some 
en  urge  the  desirability  of  producing 
le  kind  of  hog  the  packer  likes  best, 
his,  according  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  might 
e  all  right,  but  in  the  end  he  claimed 
le  type  that  is  most  profitable  to  the 
irmer  will  be  raised;  in  other  words, 
aat  the  farmer  as  a  producer  of  pork 
the  man  who  ultimately  determines 
le  matter  of  type  rather  than  the 
acker. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  he  called  at- 
sntion  to  the  teachings  of  12  or  15 
ears  ago  when  the  packers,  many  of 
he  swine  journals,  as  well  as  some 
f  the  farm  papers,  and  a  number  of 
he  professors  in  our  agricultural  col- 
eges  strongly  recommended   that  the 


farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  should  pro- 
cure bacon  males  and  cross  them  on 
their  lard  sows,  so  that  the  offspring 
might  be  more  on  a  bacon  order.  At 
that  time  the  packers  claimed  that  they 
could  afford  to  pay  more  for  lean  meat 
than  for  fat  meat,  as  the  former  re- 
tailed at  higher  prices.  Many  farmers 
took  the  advice  offered  and  for  two  or 
three  years  bacon  boars  were  used  on 
lard  type  sows,  but  with  rather  un- 
satisfactory results;  at  any  rate  at  the 
end  of  a  three-year  trial  and  in  many 
cases  a  one-year  trial,  the  farmers  went 
back  to  the  boars  of  the  lard  type. 
This  incident,  according  to  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, demonstrated  that  the  farmer  and 
not  the  packer  is  the  man  who  really 
determines  hog  type. 

' '  We  have  here  in  the  Corn  Belt, ' ' 
said  Mr.  Hoffman,  "what  we  are  pleased 
to  term  the  four  leading  or  improved 
breeds  of  lard  hogs  or  'fat  backs':  the 
Poland-China,  Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
and  Duroc-Jersey,  and  I  believe  it  is 
conceded  by  the  very  best  element  of 
the  swine  breeding  fraternity  that 
there  is  room  for  them  all — a  place  and 
demand  for  them  all — and  if  I  were 
asked  which  is  the  best  I  would  with- 
out hesitation  answer  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  best  breed.  Whichever 


breed  we  take  a  fancy  to  we  will  make 
the  most  sacrifices  for,  and  that  breed 
will  be  sure  to  return  the  compliment 
and  make  sacrifices  for  us.  Thirty-three 
years  ago  this  winter  I  came  to  eastern 
Iowa  and  found  them  raising  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  hogs,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  a  Poland- 
China.  A  few  years  later  the  Duroc- 
Jersey  appeared.  I  have  watched  these 
two  breeds  with  more  interest  for  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  not  so 
well  developed  as  the  older  breeds.  I 
might  say  that  I  have  grown  up  with 
them.  I  have  watched  them  divide  into 
what  I  would  call  about  three  types: 
the  light,  early-maturing  or  fine  type, 
the  medium,  and  the  extreme  large  or 
coarse  type. ' ' 

Spe:iking  further  on  the  matter  of 
type,  Mr.  Hoffman  stated  that  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  more  than  one  type 
is  because  farmers  have  different  ideas 
as  to  which  type  is  the  most  profitable 
and  also  because  their  farms  and  meth- 
ods of  farming  differ.  "In  recent 
years,"  added  the  speaker,  "there  has 
been  considerable  agitation  about  the 
value  of  the  big-boned  type  of  hog. 
While  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  the 
big-boned  type  is  not  the  the  most 
profitable  type  for  the  farmer,  I  honest- 


ly believe  that  too  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  large  bones.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  discussions 
are  apt  to  leave  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  beginners  that  an  animal 
which  measures  most  around  the  hind 
legs  has  the  best  bone,  and  that  is  un- 
questionably wrong.  While  I  admire  a 
good-sized  bone,  I  want  it  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  other  parts  of  the  hog. 
Quality  of  bone  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant that  mere  size. ' ' 

Mr.  Hoffman  did  not  expect  to  set- 
tle the  matter  as  to  which  particular 
type  of  hog  is  the  most  profitable  for 
the  farmer,  nor  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  which  swine  breeders 
might  adopt,  but  rather  left  the  im- 
pression that  so  long  as  conditions  on 
our  farms  vary  and  so  long  as  people 
have  ideas  of  their  own  that  are  not 
very  easily  changed,  there  will  always 
be  jBore  than  one  type  of  hog  produced 
and  each  will  have  its  own  advocates 

"I  believe,"  Mr.  Hoffman  added,  "it 
is  a  fact  that  the  lighter  hog  or  finer 
type  of  hog,  on  account  of  early  ma- 
turing qualities,  the  fact  that  he  is 
ready  to  sell  at  any  age,  and  the  small 
amount  of  grain  required  to  place  him 
on  the  market,  is  making  his  owner 
good  money.    I  believe  it  will  not  be 
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disputed  that  the  medium  type  has 
proved  a  financial  success  to  its  advo- 
cates; also  that  the  extreme  large  or 
coarse  type,  when  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  fancy  them  and  have  the  skill  to 
handle  them,  have  been  a  Klondike  to 
their  promoters.  In  conclusion  let  me 
say,  when  a  person  settles  on  a  breed 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
fancy,  cares  for  his  stock  as  he  should, 
that  he  has,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and 
so  far  as  he  is  cancerned,  solved  the 
problem  of  which  is  the  most  profitable 
type  of  hog  for  the  farmer. ' ' 

What  the  average  farmer  of  today 
needs  more  than  anything  else  is  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  proaucing 
pork  at  the  least  possible  cost.  No 
doubt  the  type  of  hog  is  a  factor  us 
this  connection,  but  as  Mr.  Hoffman 
stated  in  his  address,  the  individuality 
of  the  farmer  himself  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the 
matter  of  hog  type.  The  man  who  is 
partial  to  the  big-boned  type  should 
raise  them;  the  man  who  thinks  what 
is  known  as  the  medium  type  is  profit- 
able should  raise  that  kind,  while  he 
who  likes  the  smaller  type  of  hog  for 
the  sake  of  its  early  maturing  qual- 
ity, should  stick  to  it  and  produce 
such  feeds  as  will  make  pork  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Plenty  of  pas- 
ture should  be  provided  for  summer 
feeding  so  that  the  pigs  can  receive 
their  early  growth  at  a  minimum  ex- 
pense. In  recent  years  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  corn  can  be 
hogged  down  to  excellent  advantage, 
and  that  pork  produced  in  that  way 
can  be  made  at  a  lower  cost  than 
where  the  corn  is  husked  and  fed  to 
the  hogs  in  the  yard. 

Climate  for  Hogs 
In  many  phases  of  swine  husbandry 
the  question  of  location  or  climate  has 
an  important  bearing.  Where  mild 
weather  is  apt  to  be  the  rule  in  late 
fall  and  early  spring,  breeding  for  two 
litters  a  year  will  obviously  be  con- 
sidered in  a  different  light  than  in  a 
section  much  further  north.  The  breed- 
er in  Canada  or  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
will  modify  many  matters  regarding 
breed  or  feeds  that  are  accepted  gos- 
pel in  the  corn  belt.  Locally,  the  ex- 
tent and  kind  of  pasture  at  the  breed- 
ers's  disposal,  like  his  other  facilities 
and  resources,  will,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  influence  his  practices. — Prom 
Coburn 's  '  ■  Swine  in  — merica. ' ' 


Hair  on  Swine 
Abundant  hair  on  swine,  lively  and 
somewhat  fine  and  soft,  growing  out  of 
a  pliable  skin,  which  is  neither  thick 
or  paper}',  and  free  from  mangy  condi- 
tions, tells  the  story  of  robust  health, 
vigor,  thrift  and  active  circulation.  The 
ideal  hog  should  not  be  sleepy  and 
sluggish,  nor,  on  the  other  band,  rest- 
less and  uneasy.  Free  action  and  a 
bright,  sprightly  manner  are  signs  of 
good  digestion  and  good  health.  If  he 
is  a  comfortable,  good-natured,  friendly 
creature,  wide-awake,  disposed  to  visit 
with  his  owner  instead  of  running  away 
from  him,'  and  has  the  other  points  of 
excellence  mentioned,  he  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  a  joy  to  his  possessor  and 
approximate,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  a 
thing  of  beauty. — From  Coburn 's 
"Swine  in  America." 


Evolution  of  the  Hog 

From  a  wild  nomad  of  the  forest  to 
the  tables  of  the  most  refined  tastes  of 
the  world  over,  is  a  long  distance  in 
the  work  of  hog  evolution,  but  that  is 
precisely  what  has  come  to  pass.  Co- 
burn  in  his  book  on  Swine  in  America 
characterizes  this  evolution  in  a  very 
graphic  way.  He  says  that  intelligence 
used  in  his  breeding  and  care  has  raised 
the  hog  from  the  plane  of  the  veriet 
savage,  unsought  except  when  hunted 
like  any  other  wild  beast,  to  that  of 
a  benefactor,  contributing  a  wide  va- 
riety of  meats,  among  them  the  most 
toothsome  known  to  the  epicure,  and 
other  products  essential  to  th«  bast 


YORKSHIRE  SOW 


Howard  Cattle  Co. 

175  Head  Registered 
Shropshire  Bucl(s  On 
Hand  Fit  For  Imme- 
diate Service 

For  prices  and  particulars 
apply  to  main  office. 

641  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRES -  BERKSHIRES 

Oxford  Masterpiece  at  head  of  the 
herd.  Young  pigs  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

NILES,  CALIF. 


THIS 


A  PAIR  OF  TAMWORTH  GILTS 

table,  to  commerce  and  to  the  trades,  is  anything  but  what 
The  hog's  disposition  has  yielded  to  the  been, 
influence  of  good  breeding  and  changed 
from  that  of  an  outlaw,  ready  for  con- 
flict with  man  or  beast,  to  the  peace- 
able temperament  belonging  with  pro- 
priety to  the  barnyard  resident.  His 
conformation  has  been  molded  by  skill- 
ful methods  from  bony,  angular  un- 
couthness  into  a  structure  of  massive 
width,  depth  and  thickness,  affording 
a  marvelous  yield  of  pork  and  lard. 
Incidentally,  by  domestication  and  gen- 
erations of  breeding  him  for  early  ma- 
turity and  quick  fattening  the  length 
of  his  intestines  has  been  increased, 
it  is  claimed  by  scientists,  more  than 
130  per  cent. 


it  should  have 


o.i.e. 

sow  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  haTO  started  more  breeder*  on  the  road  to  suc- 
lOs^thaQanymnnlirins.  I  have  thelarirMt  and  Hn- 
I  o-*t  herd  in  theU.8.    Every oneanearlydttToloper, 
]  roady  for  the  market  at  aiz  months  old.   I  wnnl  to  | 

RlBce  one  hoK  in  each  community  to  advortttwm 
erd.  Writoformyplan  ' 
I  HoifS."    ~  ' 


How  to  Make  Money  from  | 
BENJAMIN.  HVDU  Porllend.  MIeh. 


Use  Indestructible  Hameless  Horse  and  Mule  CoHars. 


To  prevent  and  cure  sore  Bhoulders.  No  hames,  pada  or  straps;  stronger, 
lisrhter,  better.  Made  of  metal  and  zinc  coated.  Guaranteed  not  to  rust  in 
any  climate.     Adjuatable  In  elze  to  fit  anlnul  if  spring  fat  or  fall  poor. 

Ho!d3  it's  shape.    Cheaper  because  everlasting.    Easy  to  put  on  and  take  off. 

itf"  YEAR'S  FREE  TRIAL  T^^^IS^"^^: 

Endorsed  by  veterinaries  and  t«am  owners  a5  the  only  collar  fit  to  use  on 
horse  or  mule.  Used  by  City  Fire  Departments  and  U.  S.  Government.  Sold 
direct  where  dealer  does  not  handle  them.  O«od  asant*  wanted.  Address 
JOHNSTON.SLOCUM  CO..  793  State  Street.  CARP.  MICHIGAN 


Notes  on  Swine 


When  pigs  are  growing,  grazing  is 
important,  and  is  conducive  to  health 
and  profit. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  farrowing 
sows  will  need  no  feed.  A  little  water, 
slightly  warmed,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

Potatoes  are  good  for  hogs,  but  they 
are  best  when  cooked  ana  mixed  with 
some  meal  into  a  mash  and  fed  warm. 

With  hogs  as  with  all  other  stock 
no  single  breed  possesses  only  good 
qualities. 

As  a  rule,  the  quieter  the  sow  can 
be  kept  during  farrowing  the  better  will 
be  the  results. 

The  old-time  pig-sty  should  be  ban- 
ished forever.  It  has  given  the  hog 
his  reputation  for  filth,  and  has  no 
place  now  on  the  modern  farm. 

Pasture  makes  the  cheapest  bog 
feed  on  the  farm  and  clover  makes 
the  best  hog  pasture.  Sow  clover  seed 
liberally  this  spring. 

The  old  sow  that  has  been  a  good 
breeder  and  a  good  nother  snould  be 
retained.  Keep  her  as  long  as  she  can 
eat  well. 

V.  nen  pigs  are  kept  eight  months, 
when  fully  as  good  weights  could  have 
b*en  obtained  at  six  months,  the  profit 


An  Animal  with  Many  ''Points 
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A  Picture  lllu<tratii«  (he  Most  of  the  Di««ne»  ol  the  Horge. 

The  above  Illustration  is  taken  from  Stockmen 's  Veterinary  Adviser,  a 
book  which  explains  the  above  points  as  well  as  other  diseases  of  live  stock 
and  also  g  ves  best  method  of  treatment.  This  book  is  free  to  stock  raisers 
and  dairymen.  Write  for  it.  We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Veterinary  Rem- 
edies, Vaccines  and  Instruments  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Among  our  remedies 
are  guaranteed  cures  for  Contagious  Abortion,  Barren  Cows  and  Calf  Cholera, 
Vaccines  for  Blackleg  and  Anthiex,  flog  Cholera  Treatment,  etc.  Veterinary 
advice  free.  Write  us  for  free  book  today,  and  make  or  save  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  by  doing  so. 

STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

FBESNO.  OAIs. 
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HAMPSHIRE  GILT 


POLAND  CHINA  BAKROW 


Green  Forage  for  Hogs 


PERHAPS  THE  LARGEST  single 
waste  occurring  on  the  farm  at 
the  present  time  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  too  exclusive  use  of 
corn  and  other  grains  in  growing  and 
fattening  hogs.  The  cheapest  and  most 
easily  applied  remedy  is  a  more  gen- 
eral use  of  the  proper  forage  plants  in 
summer  and  the  use  of  some  home- 
grown protein  in  winter,  it  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  denied  that  the  hog  is 
primarily  a  grain-consuming  animal;  at 
the  same  time  forage  plays  an  import- 
ant role  in  economical  hog  production 
and  deserves  far  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  received.  To  secure  accu- 
rate information  on  this  point  the  Kan- 
sas State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  one 
of  its  stations  undertoolt  to  compare  the 
value  of  various  forage  plants  when 
combined  with  corn  for  the  growing 
and  fattening  of  hogs.  Six  lots  of  hogs 
were  fed  and  each  lot  was  composed  of 
six  high-grade  Poland-China  pigs  weigh- 
ing about  50  pounds  each.  The  rations 
were  as  follows: 

Lot  1,  corn  meal  three  parts;  ship 
stuff,  two  parts;  lot  2,  corn  meal,  fresh 
rape;  lot  3,  corn  meal,  fresh  alfalfa; 
lot  4,  corn  meal,  fresh  red  clover;  lot 

5,  corn  meal,  fresh  blue  grass,  and  lot 

6,  corn  meal,  one  part,  skim  milk  three 
parts.  The  feeding  experiment  cov- 
ered a  period  of  102  days,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  lot  2. 

The  green  forage  was  fed  in  a  sep- 
arate trough  twice  daily,  immediately 
after  being  cut,  the  same  being  care- 
fully weighed  and  given  in  such  quan- 


CAMPBELL  SUB -SURFACE 
PACKERS 


Wo  are  the  sole 
ni.inufacturors 
<jf  this  (nmoiis 
S:ilj-Suri'jcc  Packer, 
tilt;  only  one 
made. 


This  is 
the  one 
that  you 
have  heard 
everyone  talk- 
ing about. 


Sondforour  Special  Pamphlet  on  Sub- 
Surface  Paclving,  the  best  known  svsloin 
for  "dry  farminsr,"  a  mclhorl  of  aljso'liitcly 
insurlnsr  bunipor  crops  with  a  minimum 
rainfall— tlic  salvation  of  semi-arid  regions. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes,  with  10,  16  and 
24  wheels,  is  heavy  ai:  !  stronir,  and  the 
frame  is  mad-  l<>  rarrv  all  th..;  r  :,tra  wciyht 
required.    \\  rite  for  Cataidi;  Nd.  V 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co., 

CANTON,  ILL. 


titles  as  the  hogs  would  eat  without 
waste. 

The  corn  meal  was  of  medium  fine- 
ness. It  was  mixed  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  dough  and  was 
fed  twice  daily  in  such  quantities  as 
would  be  eaten  without  waste.  In  the 
case  of  lot  6  having  corn  meal  and 
skim  milk,  the  meal  was  wet  with  miik 
instead  of  with  water. 

Salt,  mixed  with  wood  ashes  and 
with  a  small  amount  of  finely  ground 
bone  meal  was  kept  in  a  separate 
trough  before  each  lot  constantly.  The 
hogs  were  watered  twice  aa^ly  anu  the 
pens  were  kept  clean. 

It  was  not  expected  that  in  ordinary 
farm  practice  the  green  material 
would  be  cut  and  fed  to  the  hogs  in 
this  manner.  It  was  not  feasable  to 
fence  off  areas  of  each  of  these  forage 
crops  and  graze  them  and  to  know 
what  amount  of  these  green  forage 
crops  was  consumed.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered that  they  would  do  so  well  on 
this  material  as  if  allowed  to  forage. 
It  is  assumed,  however,  that  the  ex- 
periments show  the  minimum  advant- 
age of  these  forage  crops  and  that  in 
actual  practice  a  larger  benefit  would 
accrue  from  the  use  of  these  materials 
than  the  experiments  showed. 

The  pigs  of  lot  1,  that  were  fed  on 
corn  meal  and  middlicgs,  weighed  290 
pounds  at  the  beginning.  They  gained 
417  pounds  and  were  fed  2163  pounds 
01  grain.  The  cost  was  $4.07  per  100 
pounds  of  gain. 

The  experiment  with  lot  2  fed  on 
corn  meal  and  rape  was  continued  only 
40  days  when  the  rape  was  exhausted, 
ihese  pigs  weighed  284  pounds  at  the 
start  and  in  the  40  days  they  gained 
138  pounds.  They  were  fed  a  total  of 
609  pounds  of  grsin  and  172  pounds  of 
forage,  and  the  cost  per  100  pounds  of 
gain  was  $3.34. 

Lot  3,  fed  on  corn  meal  and  alfalfa, 
weighed  283  pounds  at  the  start  and 
they  gained  510  pounds  after  being  fed 
2049  pounds  of  grain,  and  463  pounds 
of  alfalfa.  The  cost  per  100  pounds 
of  gain  was  $3.00. 

Corn  meal  and  clover  was  the  feed 
of  lot  4.  These  pigs  weighed  295 
pounds  at  the  start  and  they  gained 
471  pounds.  They  were  fed  2049 
pounds  of  meal  and  440  pounds  of  for- 
age. Their  gain  per  100  pounds  cost 
$3.25. 

Lot  5,  fed  on  corn  meal  and  blue 
grass,  weighed  271  pounds  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  they  gained  387  pounds 
on  a  ration  of  2058  pounds  of  grain 
and  436  pounds  of  forage.  The  cost 
per  100  pounds  gain  was  $3.96. 

Corn  meal  and  skim  milk  was  the 
ration  of  lot  6.  These  pigs  weighed 
283  pounds  at  the  start  and  they  gain- 
ed 986  pounds.  They  were  fed  2396 
pounds  of  grain  and  a  total  ration  of 


7189  pounds.  They  made  a  gain  cost- 
ing $2.83  per  100  pounds. 

It  will  be  noted  that  by  using  clover 
instead  of  blue  grass  a  difference  of 
nearly  75  cents  per  100  in  the  cost  of 
gain  was  effected.  When  alfalfa  was 
used  instead  of  blue  grass  the  saving 


was  nearly  $1.00  per  100.  When  skim 
milk  was  used  instead  of  the  forage 
the  cheapest  and  most  rapid  gains 
were  made. 

When  it  is  noted  how  much  cheaper 
the  gains  were  made  on  corn  and  clover 
tnan  that  made  on  corn  and  ship  stuff. 


John  Deere  Orchard  Cultivator 


Shovels  follow  the  wheels  over 
ridges  and  into  dead  furrows, 
always  cultivating  an  even 
depth  and  thoroughly  pulver- 
izing the  soil. 

Irrigating  shovels  and  weed 
knives  furnished  when  wanted. 

Special  pamphlet  illustrating 
all  the  diiferent  equipments 
mailed  on  request. 


t 


i  John  Deere  Plow  Co.  of  San  Francisco  I 

*.^.^.^.^.^.^.^.^.^.I..:..^.^.^.:..^.I..^.:..^.I..t..^.^.I..^.^  •  **** 


CUNNINGHAM  PULVERIZER 

The  best  clod  crusher 
ever  made.  A  perfect 
pulverizer.  Its  advant- 
ages over  all  others  are 
many.  It  will  not  push 
clods  down  into  the 
ground  and  roll  over 
them,  leaving  them  un- 
broken. 

As  the  sharp  points 
penetrate  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  many  clods 
are  crushed  by  it  that 
other  rollers  would 
never  touch. 

It  does  not  make  the 
surface  smooth  and 
packed  which  is  an  out- 
let   for    moisture,  but 

leaves  it  fine  and  loose,  the  ideal  condition  for  retaining  the  moisture. 

It  will  work  closer  to  trees  and  vines  than  any  other  roller  because  the 
roller  drum  extends  outside  the  main  frame. 

It  is  the  best  implement  for  young  grain,  because  it  crushes  the  clods, 
punctures  and  loosens  the  hard  crust  and  breaks  the  stalks  of  the  young 
grain. 

Made  any  width  in  either  14  inch  or  18  inch  diameter.   Write  for  prices. 

L.  Cunningham,  Morgan  Hill,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


***4n  1**9  1  im  n  1 1 1 1 1 1  n 

♦  FIGS 

<  •  If  you  have  any  good  dried 
',  I  black  figs  tJiat  you  want 
to  sell 

I  OR 

'  •  If  you  want  any  nicely  ; 
', ',  packed  black  figs  to  use  I 
; ;  or  to  send  to  your  friends,  ; 
write  us 

FOOTHILL  ORCHARD  CO.  t 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


1 


A.  P.  Jacobs,  Pres.  6.  L.  Burtt,  Secy.  ? 
E.  K.  Malcolm,  Vice-Pres.  I 
Capital  Stock,  $100,000         '  ^ 

Jacobs,  Malcolm  &  Burtt  }. 


WHOLESALE    DEALERS  IN 


FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 

Consignments     solicited.       Highest  Y 

prices  and  prompt  returns.  y 

S.   W.    COK.   DRUSIM   AND   WASH-  X 

INGTON  STREETS,   SAN  X 

FRANCISCO  ^ 


A.  Levy,  President 

J.   Zentner,  Vice-President 

L.  M.  Spiegl,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

A.  Levy  &  J.  Zentner  Co. 

FRUIT  AND  PEODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Telephone  Kearny  1394 

Davis  and  Washington  Streets,  San 
Francisco 


CASH  FOR  ORANGES 

We  want  NAVELS.TANGER- 
INES  and  GRAPEFRUIT  in 
any  district  where  we  can  malce 
up  carlots.  WALNUTS  and 
COMB  HONEY  wanted  in  car 
lots  or  less.  Write  us  what  you 
have.  Our  agent  will  call 
and  inspect  it. 

PEARSOIV-PAOE  CO. 

PORTI/AND,  OREGON 


the  folly  of  feeding  such  a  ration  when 
a  green  forage  might  just  as  well  be 
available  is  apparent. 

When  we  consider  that  clover  or  al- 
falfa will  give  a  larger  yield  of  forage 
than  blue  grass  and  when  we  consider 
its  superior  feeding  value,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  a  material  increase 
is  made  in  the  pounds  of  pork  per  acre 
or  per  bushel  of  corn  fed  by  providing 
the  hogs  with  clover  or  alfalfa  pas- 
tures instead  of  requiring  them  to  run 
on  blue  grass  or  even  not  so  good  as 
blue  grass,  a  timothy  pasture,  or  even 
worse  than  this  by  confining  them  in 
a  dry  lot. 

It  will  be  noted  that  alfalfa  showed 
a  superiority  over  red  clover  as  a  for- 
age for  hogs.  It  made  a  difference  of 
25  cents  a  100.  This  on  a  basis  of  a 
2.50  pound  hog  means  a  gain  of  62% 
cents  or  about  $37  on  each  carload  of 
hogs — enough  to  pay  the  freight. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  su- 
periority of  the  feeding  value  itself  is 
the  fact  that  the  alfalfa  will  yield  a 
iiuich  larger  amount  of  pasture  than 
will  rod  clover,  and  that  it  will  come  on 
earlier  and  remain  green  later  than 
clover,  and  afford  a  green  pasture  ol 
.succulent  material  which  the  hogs  will 
relish  most  highly. 

It  is  not  safe  or  even  desirable  to 
rely  on  a  single  crop  excepting  alfalfa 
when  it  is  an  assured  success,  to  furn- 
ish pasture  for  hogs  throughout  the  en- 
tire season.  It  is  better  to  arrange  for 
a  succession  of  pastures  from  th«  be- 


ginning of  the  season  until  the  hogs 
are  ready  for  market,  making  the  feed 
richer  and  more  concentrated  toward 
the  close  of  the  season  and  as  the  fin- 
ishing or  fattening  period  is  approach- 
ed. For  this  purpose,  red  clover,  or 
alfalfa,  cowpeas  and,  say  beans,  are 
recommended. 

To  provide  a  crop  of  cowpeas  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  hogs,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  select  some  very  early 
maturing  sort  and  sow  rather  earlier 
than  is  advised  for  a  general  crop.  For 
this  purpose  the  New  Era,  Sharman 's 
Northern  Prolific  or  Warren's  Extra 
Early  are  recommended  to  be  sown  in 
rows  about  30  inches  apart  and  culti- 
vated as  often  as  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  weeds  in  check.  For  the  best  re- 
sults the  hogs  should  not  be  turned  on 
the  peas  until  the  first  pods  are  turn- 
ing yellow.  They  will,  however,  make 
good  pasture  before  this  time  and  if 
the  hogs  are  needing  pasture  it  is  not 
advised  to  wait  until  that  stage  of  ma- 
turity. For  a  later  and  a  succession 
crop  of  cowpeas  the  Whipporwill  va- 
riety is  recommended  or  a  second  sow- 
ing of  the  earlier  variety  may  be  made. 

As  a  grain  crop  to  use  in  connection 
with  corn  for  crowding  the  spring  crop 
of  pigs  to  market,  the  soy  bean  is  very 
valuable.  It  is  essentially  a  grain 
plant,  very  rich  in  protein,  and  while 
the  hogs  are  running  on  soy  beans  they 
should  have  access  to  corn  to  balance 
the  ration.  While  corn  does  not  con 
tain  enough  protein  for  best  results, 
soy  beans  contain  more  than  is  profit- 
able to  feed  and  the  combination  of 
the  two  is,  therefore,  much  better. 


Poland-Chinas 


Prior  to  about  the  year  1870  the  Po- 
land-Chinas averaged  larger  than  now, 
were  inclined  to  coarseness,  or  spongi- 
ness  of  bone,  had  much  heavier,  droop- 
ing ears,  and  were  spotted  with  about 
even  proportions  of  black  and  white. 
Since  then  the  tendency  each  year  has 
been  to  breed  them  with  more  black, 
until  now  those  in  highest  esteem  have 
idpntically  the  color  and  markings  so 
long  characteristic  of  the  Berkshires, 
viz.,  solid  black,  with  white  feet,  white 
tip  of  tail,  a  little  white  on  or  about 
the  face  and  jowl,  and  occassionally  a 
splash  of  white  elsewhere.  Their  ears 
are  medium  or  small  in  size,  but  still 
drooping,  and  are  pliable  and  silky.  A. 
C.  Moore,  of  Fulton  County,  Illinois, 
and  D.  M.  Magle,  of  Butler  County, 
Ohio,  were  the  men  who,  by  judicious 
selection,  careful  breeding  and  exten- 
sive exhibiting  and  advertising,  prob- 
ably did  most  to  bring  this  stock  of 
hogs,  in  its  early  days,  to  wide  and 
favorable  public  attention. — From  Co- 
burn's  "Swine  in  America." 


There  are  no  people  who  are  quite  so 
vulgar  as  the  over-refined  ones. 


Points  for  the  Swine  Breeder 

To  get  the  best  results  from  swine 
growing  the  selection  and  care  of  the 
brood  sow  is  an  important  factor  and 
the  same  is  true  with  the  boar.  The 
best  is  none  too  good.  It  is  well 
enough  for  the  general  farmer  to 
keep  grades  but  he  should  avoid 
scrubs  if  he  expects  to .  make  a  profit. 
Sows  that  produce  a  large  litter  of 
strong  pigs  are  the  ones  to  keep  for 
stock  raising.  If  after  having  two 
or  three  litters  at  the  most  she  does 
not  prove  her  ability  as  a  breeder, 
if  she  does  not  show  good  motherly 
traits  and  develop  into  a  good  milker, 
dispose  of  her. 

Much  depends  upon  the  sire.  We 
look  to  him  for  improvement  and 
should  expect  it,  and  even  though  an 
extra  good  one  may  cost  a  few  dollars 
more  it  is  a  good  investment. 

Most  farmers  have  a  preference  for 
a  certain  breed  of  hogs.  One  may 
choose  any  of  the  more  i)opular 
breeds  without  making  very  much  of 
a  mistake.  When  corn  is  the  main 
crop  the  hog  that  can  lay  on  fat  and 
convert  food  into  money  with  the  best 


economy  will  continue  to  be  the  choice 
of  the  feeder.  Among  the  high  grades 
of  any  breed  there  is  much  variation 
and  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  food 
wasted  in  feeding  swine,  mostly  due 
to  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
feeder.  In  a  measure  it  is  true  that 
blood  will  tell.  It  is  also  equally  true 
that  food  will  tell.  Food  makes  qual- 
ity and  it  assists  wonderfully  in  mak- 
ing the  breed.  This  is  true,  I  believe, 
more  with  hogs  than  with  any  other 
farm  stock.  No  matter  how  well  es- 
tablished is  a  line  of  blood  or  breed- 
ing it  will  not  produce  without  good 
feeding.  Another  thing,  it  is  too  com- 
mon an  idea  that  every  pig  that  has 
a  pedigree,  no  matter  if  deficient  in 
individuality,  should  be  sold  as  a 
breeder  because  of  its  blood  and 
breeding.  A  good  many  dissatisfied 
customers  are  made  by  doing  business 
in  this  manner.  Every  breeder  who 
makes  any  pretention  of  breeding  and 
selling  high-class  stock  should  cull 
his  flock  with  great  care  and  should 
not  sell  or  ship  an  animal  as  first-class 
that  has  not  individual  merit,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  pedigree  may  be. 

The  best  feeder  is  not  an  extrava 
gant  nor  a  wasteful  feeder,  but  one 
who  watches  his  animals  carefully  to 
see  that  they  are  always  ready  for 
their  r.ition  and  have  just  enough  to 
keep  them  in  thrifty  condition. 

There  is  quite  a  variation  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  ideal  form  of  a  pig.  A 
half  a  dozen  men  can  go  to  a  herd  of 


a  dozen  pigs  and  each  select  his  first 
choice  and  each  take  a  different  pig. 
In  selling  and  shipping  hogs  it  is  the 
same  as  with  breeders  of  other  stock, 
those  that  have  great  reputation  fre 
quently  ship  too  closely.  Not  that  the 
breeder  of  high  standing  does  not  al 
ways  produce  good  stock  but  the  de 
mand  may  be  so  great  with  him  that 
he  raises  prices  and  ships  closer. — V. 
M.  C. 


This  is  a  good  time  to  set  shade  trees 
on  the  school  grounds.  Ask  the  teacher 
to  announce  that  the  pupils  will  be  as- 
sisted by  the  entire  community  in 
planting  trees.  Let  every  one  take 
part  in  beautifying  the  school  grounds 
with  trees. 


Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller 


Pulls  stumps  7  feet  In  diameter.  Clears 
1  to  5  acres  a  day.  Guaranteed  700  horse 
power.  Special  inducements  in  new  territory, 
catalog  and  discounts  address 

0.  F.  ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO., 
Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Relners  of 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand.  Sublimed  V'lowers 
of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand.  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "S"  Brand.  Refinod  Fluur  Sulphur; 
"Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Boll  or  Stick,  Refined  Lump  and  Crude  Sulphur. 

Agents  for  "Fleur  de  Sonfre"  Extra  Fine.  Sublime  Pour  Blanchiment  (for  bleach- 
ing and  spraying). 

EEFINEET:    BORDEAU,  FRANCE 
OFFICE,  624  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  ABOVE  KEARNY,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone.  Kearny  — Home  C  6636 


Here's  a  sprayer  for 
YOU  and  for  everybody 
^    who  raises  fruit,  especially  the  farmer 
with  only  a  few  acres  who  has  been  fooling  with  a  hand  sprayer 
or  not  spraying  at  all  because  he  "didn't  believe  a  power  sprayer  would  pay 
him  "    Whetheryou  have  two  acres  of  fruit  or  a  hundred— you  need  the 

^X'Fltl^url  Power  Sprayer 

The  only  question  is  what  size  you  need. 
The  Waterloo  Boy  Power  Sprayer  delivers  a  mist-fine  spray 
and  puts  it  just  where  you  want  it,  covers  every  leaf  clear  to  the  tree- 
tops.    No  dripping  or  wasting  of  the  solution. 

The  pump  i>  double  acting  ind  tested  up  to  300  pounds  pressure.  All 

_  .„„  expoicd  to  the  chemicals  ire  »olid  brjss  or  bris»  covcird  Hu  prosuie,  Jluic 
•ndaulomilic  safety  discharje  back  into  the  tank.    All  pans  accessible  and  inierchanjeable 

Power  i.  supplied  by  our  world  famous  Waterloo  Boy  Gtsoline  Engine 

Any  size  desired  is  furnished  from  2  horse  power  up  and  every  one  carries 
our  binding  5  Years  Guarantee.  It  maintains  a  steady  high  pressure  and 
feeds  four  leads  of  hose,  or  2  leads  with  up  to  4  nozzles  each.  Works  as 
well  on  a  hillside  as  on  the  level. 

The  outfit  is  mounted  on  wooden  skids  or  on  a  low  truck  as  desired. 
The  Waterloo  Boy  Power  Sprayer  is  made  just  as  carefully 
and  of  just  as  good  material  as  the  Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine  and  we  stand  behind  it  ju>t  as  squarely  with  our  clean  record 
of  18  years  of  success.  We  have  a  special  sprayer  proposi- 
tion to  make  to  every  fruit  grower,  fanner,  girdincr,  and  orcliardist. 
If  you  have  any  fruit  or  vegetables  to  spray,  write  for 
details  at  once  — it  will  pay  you  big.    Catalog  free. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 


224  W.  3rd  Ave., 


Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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Successful  Spraying  for  Thrips 


THE  CONTINUED  controversies  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  pear  thrips 
can  be  controlled  and  as  to  what 
the  best  remedies  are,  led  the  editor  of 
this  paper  and  a  party  of  horticulturists 
recently  to  take  a  trip  through  the 
thrips  infested  district  in  Contra  Costa 
County  to  ascertain  directly  from  the 
fruit  growers  what  spray  formulas  they 
had  used  and  what  were  the  present  in- 
dications of  the  results  of  their  spray- 
ing. The  trip  was  made  most  enjoy- 
able by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  B.  An- 
derson, of  Walnut  Creek,  who  ofifered 
the  use  of  his  automobile  and  who 
guided  us  through  numerous  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  orchards  and  who  point- 
ed out  to  us  the  injury  of  the  thrips 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  spray- 
ing. Mr.  Anderson  met  our  party  at 
Martinez,  showed  us  the  nearby  orch- 
ards, especially  those  of  Mr.  Sweat  and 
Mr.  Hanna,  and  then  carried  us  up 
through  the  valley  to  Concord,  Walnut 
Creek,  Alamo,  and  Danville.  The  re- 
markable difference  between  the  blos- 
som in  sprayed  and  unsprayed  orchards 
and  the  fruit  which  appears  to  be  set- 
ting, demonstrates  that  the  accepted 
methods  of  spraying  for  the  thrips  are 
entirely  successful,  and  the  results  in 
their  orchards  should  convince  even  the 
most  sceptical  grower. 

Adult  thrips  had  nearly  disappeared 
and  most  larvae  were  already  mature. 
The  period  of  injuring  the  trees  was, 
therefore,  nearly  passed.  Most  un- 
sprayed orchards  showed  only  a  few 
scattering  and  a  sparse  setting  of  fruits 
while  sprayed  trees  displayed  normally 
full  and  healthy  blossoms.  The  deaden- 
ed blossom  buds  were  dropping  wher- 
ever they  had  been  injured  by  the 
thrips,  and  the  curling  and  rolling  of 
leaves,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  was  everywhere  apparent. 

A  most  striking  and  praiseworthy  at- 
titude of  the  fruit  growers  who  have 
tried  to  perform  the  spraying  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  experts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  and  the  obstacles  which 
they  have  overcome  to  accomplish  this, 
are  evidences  of  the  faith  of  these  men 
that  the  thrips  can  be  entirely  and  ef- 
fectively and  economically  controlled. 
Many  have  heretofore  contended  that 
the  ground  is  too  wet  and  soft  to  draw 
spray  machinery  over  at  the  time  when 
spraying  should  be  done.  That  the  mix- 
tures will  not  penetrate  into  and  reach 
thrips  in  partly  opened  buds  and  that 
the  recommended  formula  is  too  ex- 
pensive, but  all  of  these  hinderances 
seem,  this  year,  to  have  faded  before 
the  real  desire  to  control  the  thrips  and 
to  try  to  get  a  crop  of  clean  fruit.  More 
rain  fell  during  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March  than  for  many  previous 
years  and  consequently  the  ground  was 
more  unfit  than  ever  to  draw  spray 
wagons  over.  The  rains  also  hindered 
in  the  exact  timing  of  the  applications. 


bay  for  years,  seem  to  have  suddenly 
made  their  appearance  in  the  cherry 
and  pear  buds  and  blooms  east  of  So- 
noma, near  the  Napa  line,  and  are  now 
to  be  found  quite  generally  distributed 
ill  the  orchards  around  Sonoma. 


When  a  farmer  has  either  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  he  can  well  get  along  with- 
out bran,  but  if  he  has  none  of  either 
he  must  feed  wheat  bran  to  his  cows 
if  hp  gets  the  best  results. 


Vegetables  need  plenty  of  rich  fer- 
tilizer. Do  not  stint  the  garden  in 
that  line. 


A  well  kept  orchard  doubles  the  value 
of  a  farm. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT  I 

A  FREE  BOOK  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre,  plant  now. 
Berry  plants  of  all  sorts.  Cut 
this  adv.  out  and  mail  today. 
I  J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry 

Specialist  o  «  r 


BARTLETT  PEAR  BRANCH,  showing  all  except  very  late  blossoms,  dead  from  thrips  and 
leaves  injured  by  feeding  of  young  thrips. 


However,  these  obstacles  were  over- 
come. Mr.  Hanna,  for  example,  drove 
the  sprayer  only  along  the  roadway  at 
the  side  of  his  orchard  and  by  laying  a 
pipe  line  on  the  top  of  the  ground  and 
by  connecting  this  at  one  end  with  the 
sprayer  and  at  the  other  with  the  leads 
of  hose  and  the  spray  rods,  he  was  able 
to  carry  the  spray  mixture  to  all  trees 
without  drawing  the  spray  wagon  into 
the  orchard  ground.  The  high  pressure 
and  driving  spray  (the  recommended 
oil  and  tobacco  formula  was  used  and 
Mr.  Hanna  was  aetermined  to  apply  it 
as  nearly  at  the  right  time  as  possible), 
reached  practically  all  of  the  thrips. 
The  result  is  a  normally  strong  blossom- 
ing and  apparently  a  good  setting  of 
fruit. 

This  impresses  us  with  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
controlling  the  thrips  is  the  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  apply 
a  spray  which  has  demonstrated  itself 
effective  at  the  proper  time.  A  willing- 
ness to  be  not  just  ready  to  spray  or  to 
work  carelessly  or  to  experiment  with 
various  formulas  are  fatal  to  good  re- 
sults. The  present  successes  of  orchard- 
ists  in  the  district  visited  has  establish- 
ed absolute  confidence  in  the  methods 
which  are  recommended  and  we  now 
cannot  compliment  the  efforts  of  the 
department  men  too  highly  for  their 


continued  efforts  to  help  even  those 
growers  who  have  had  only  little  con- 
fidence in  their  work. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Bowman  states  that  the  fruit  growers 
of  Placer  County  are  working  as  a  unit 
this  season  to  eradicate  pests  on  the 
trees  and  to  introduce  scientific 
methods. 


Pear  Thrips  in  Sonoma 

The  most  serious  fruit  pest  that  has 
ever  entered  Sonoma  County  is  now 
known  to  be  in  the  orchards  about  So- 
noma. 

The  pear  thrips  which  have  been  so 
distinctive  in  the  counties  about  the 


SULPHUR 

VERMORELS 
SULPHUR 
BLOWER 


Win  blow  any 
powder  better  than 
any  other  dry 
sprayer.  Saves 
sulphur.  Does  ef- 
fective work.  Send 
for  circular. 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Co. 

Stockton,  Cal. 


Spray  Pumps 

Of  Ml  Kinds 

We  carry  a  complete  line 
of  Spray  Pumps,  Spray  Fit- 
tings and  Nozzles  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  special 
catalog  of  Spray  Pumps. 

WOODIIV  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 
33-41  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PUMPS   FOR   EVERY   SERVICE   AND   USE  GASOLINE 

ENGINES,   WINDMILLS.  TANKS 


I 
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SULPHUR 


FOE  BLEACHING  FBUIT  use  "Anchor"  Velvet  Flowers  and  "Fleur 
de  Soufre,"  which  burn  freely,  leave  no  ashes,  preserve  bright  color, 
and  give  best  results.  These  two  brands  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
other  sulphurs.  They  are  fluffy,  of  long  fibre,  light  in  weight,  per- 
fectly sublimed  (condensed),  and  will  not  pass  through  any  sieve. 
Their  extreme  bulkiness  and  fluffiness  are  best  demonstrated  by  the 
large  size  of  the  sacks  required  to  hold  the  110  lbs. 
Our  "Eagle"  and  "Volcano"  brands  Sublimed  Flowers,  also  excels 
in  size  of  sacks  and  flufl[iness  the  other  popular  imported  brands. 
Convince  yourself  by  comparing  qualities  with  other  brands. 

DRIED  FEUIT  BLEACHED  WITH  THE  "ANCHOR"  AND  "FLEUR 
DE  SOUFRE"  retains  its  bright,  clear  color  longer  than  if  treated 
with  any  other  sulphur,  and  consequently  commands  a  higher  price 
in  the  market. 

Money  back  if  the  "Anchor"  and  "Fleu  de  Soufre"  brands  are  not 
according  to  our  statement. 

S     FOR  PREVENTING  MILDEW  the  "Anchor"  and  "Fleur  de  Soufre" 

♦f  are  positively  the  best  brands  on  the  market.    Many  grape  growers 

X  use  the  "Eagle"  and  "Volcano"  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  as  in 

fineness  it  is  equal  to  most  of  the  popular  imported  brands  and  is 
^  furnished  by  us  at  a  good  deal  less  money. 

X  We  also  have  in  stock:  Fruit  brand  California  Powdered  Sulphur.  (S) 

brand  Refined  Powdered  Sulphur.    Tiger  brand  Sublimed  Sulphur, 
<^  Crude,  Refined  Lump  and  Roller  Stick  Sulphur. 

I  HAAS  BROTHERS 

IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

f  N.  E.  COR.  SACRAMENTO  AND  DAVIS  STREETS 

I  -SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

I  ❖ 


Crop  Outlook  for  1911 


CALIFORNIA  WILL  HARVEST  a 
good  average  crop  this  year  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
small  fruits.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  frosts  on  the  nights  of  April  12th 
and  13th  caused  considerable  damage 
to  the  fruit  crops  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  frost  was  general  but  the  dam- 
age so  far  reported  seems  to  be  in 
spots  in  the  northern  counties.  Prunes, 
apricots  and  grapes  suffered  the  most 
and  in  the  places  where  the  frost  was 
most  severe  the  crops  will  be  light.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  taking  Cali- 
fornia as  a  whole  the  fruit  crop  of  the 
State  will  be  a  fair  one.  Canners  all 
over  the  State  are  preparing  to  put  up 
immense  packs  and  buyers  in  the  field 
are  offering  tempting  prices  for  the 
orchard  output.  The  stock  of  canned 
goods  to  be  carried  over  from  the  1910 
pact  is  very  small. 

Prices  for  all  orchard  products,  it  is 
predicted,  will  rule  higher  than  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  fruit  crops  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  and  of  Colorado  and 
Utah  suffered  severely  from  late  frosts. 
Some  reports  from  these  States  are  to 


the  effect  that  they  will  produce  but 
little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  an  av- 
erage crop.  Such  reports,  however,  are 
nearly  always  exaggerated  and  it  will 
be  safe  to  say  that  these  States  will 
have  considerable  fruit  to  ship  to  out- 
side markets. 

A  good  demand  for  California  pro- 
ducts is  looked  for  in  the  big  markets 
of  the  East.  The  Georgia  peach  crop 
suffered  severely  from  late  frosts  and 
this  short  crop  will  make  dealers  look 
elsewhere  for  supplies. 

Newcastle,  Cal. — It  is  impossible  at 
thi^  time  to  give  accurate  information 
as  to  crop  conditions  in  this  district. 
Frost  did  considerable  damage  to  or- 
chards in  the  lower  valleys  in  the  coun- 
try but  on  the  higher  land  the  fruit  has 
not  been  hurt  to  any  great  extent. 
Around  Newcastle  the  damage  was  not 
serious.  The  heaviest  damage  reported 
W£t3  to  grapes  and  pulms,  but  to  what 
extent  it  will  take  several  days  yet  to 
determine. 

A  high  north  wind  on  April  19th  was 
very  trying  on  the  orchards.  It  was 
of  unusual  velocity  for  this  locality. 
How  much  it  may  have  damaged  the 
crop  it  is  yet  impossible  to  say. 

Tulare,  Cal.— Tulare  Grange,  P.  of 
H.,  had  under  consideration,  at  its  bi- 
monthly meeting,  the  subject  of  crop 
conditions  and  effects  of  frost  on  farm 
products  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
which  was  the  lowest  temperature  in 
Tulare  County  since  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary last. 

Wheat  and  barley  are  short  of  growth 
but  nealthy.  There  will  be  less  than 
an  average  crop  in  amount  of  acreage 
and  in  yield,  but  the  outlook  for  qual- 
ity is  good. 

In  fruit,  deciduous  and  citrus,  the 
outlook  is  very  encouraging. 

Citrus  fruits  are  all  raised  next  to 
the  foothills,  having  a  higher  eleva- 
tion and  so  being  less  liable  to  frost. 
Valencias  are  still  on  the  trees  and 
trees  of  all  varieties  are  in  bloom. 
There  are  no  reports  of  damage  to  fruit 
or  bloom. 

In  deciduous  fruits,  peaches  are  do- 
ing well  and  will  bring  an  average 
crop.  Cling  stone  peaches  and  Muirs 
are  much  below  an  average  crop  on  the 
trees  but  when  the  thinning  that  has  to 
be  done  from  an  average  crop  is  con- 
sidered the  yield  will  be  but  little  short 
of  an  average.  It  is  expected  the  size 
will  be  larger. 

Apricots  are  not  one-fourth  of  last 
year's  crop. 

French  prunes  are  short. 

Tragedy  prunes  are  bearing  well. 

Grapes  promise  very  well.  The  first 
crop  of  Muscats  and  Sultanas  are  in- 
jured by  frost  of  Thursday  morning. 
With  this  exception  the  grape  crop 
promises  well.  It  will  be  below  an  av- 
erage of  all  varieties. 

In  vegetable  crops,  beans,  potatoes 
and  tomatoes  are  worst  sufferers  from 
the  frost  of  the  13th.  Potatoes,  only, 
are  raised  in  commercial  quantities, 
other  vegetables  are  for  home  consump- 
tion principally. 

Buyers  are  here  offering  4  cent  basis 
for  prunes.  Good  raisins  will  bring 
4  cents,  dried  apricots  10  cents.  For 
all  fruit  paying  prices  seem  assured. 

Santa  Maria. — The  Santa  Maria  Val- 
ley, in  northern  Santa  Barbara  County, 
has  had  an  enormity  of  rainfall  during 
the  season  just  at  its  close,  and  the 
farmer  in  general  is  greatly  encouraged 
with  crop  prospects.  Oats  are  showing 
a  remarkable  starting  with  an  assur- 
ance of  a  full  crop  if  the  present  winds 
continue  for  a  short  time  to  thoroughly 
dry  out  the  over  abundance  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture.  Barley,  the  other  chief 
grain  product,  is  also  in  a  fair  condi- 
tion and  an  early  prediction  of  a  sub- 
stantial crop  can  be  made. 

Beets  and  beans,  the  select  products 
of  this  wonderful  valley,  stand  pre-em- 
inently fo^-  an  excellent  crop  this  year. 
A  heavily  saturated  soil  which  at  its 


worst  is  highly  adaptable  to  the  growth 
of  either  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  a 
Class  A  crop.  The  bean  farmer,  who 
leads  all  others  in  numbers  in  this  vi- 
cinity, is  pleased  with  the  prospect  and 
not  without  cause.  The  Union  Sugar 
Company,  which  farms  several  thousand 
acres  of  beet  land,  is  extending  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  factory  to  handle  the  ex- 
pected results  of  this  year's  work. 

Market  conditions  are  good.  Present 
prices  are  on  a  par  with  the  average 
early  season  quotations  with  prospects 
of  strengthening  later  in  the  season. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  Santa  Maria 
products  and  the  present  market  quo- 
tations: 

Wheat,  12  centals  per  acre,  $1.50  per 
cental;  beans,  13  sacks  per  acre,  $3.00 
per  cental;  oats,  19  centals  per  acre, 
$1.2.5  per  cental;  barley,  16  centals  per 
acre,  $1.20  per  cental. 

Willows. — The  general  crop  condi- 
tions in  the  country  lying  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Willows  is  very  flattering.  On 
the  lands  planted  to  grain  during  the 
winter  months  there  is  a  very  heavy 
stand,  and  the  grain  is  beading  out 
nicely.  Most  of  the  spring  planted 
grain  is  looking  very  well.  The  unusual 
windy  weather  that  has  prevailed  here 
for  the  past  several  weeks  nas  not  in- 
jured the  grain  crop  at  all,  in  fact,  the 
grain  farmers  claim  that  owing  to  the 
coolness  of  the  weather  it  has  bene- 
fitted the  crops  as  it  has  prevented  the 
drying  out  of  the  land  and  has  thus 
conserved  the  moisture.  The  present 
quotations  for  cerials  are:  Wheat,  $1.15 
to  $1.20;  barley,  $1.25  per  100.  On 
the  irrigated  area  of  the  Kuhn  Project 
a  very  large  acreage  of  alfalfa  has 
been  and  is  being  planted.  In  that  of 
the  project  where  the  land  has  been 
under  irrigation  for  some  time  the  first 
crop  of  alfalfa,  which  was  very  heavy, 
has  already  been  harvested. 

Some  fear  had  been  expressed  for 
the  fruit  crop  in  the  river  section  from 
the  frost  of  the  12th,  but  enquiry 
proves  that  but  little  damage  was  done 
and  that  garden  truck  such  as  tomatoes 
were  doing  splendidly. 

One  exception  is  noted  this  year  and 
that  is  the  amount  of  snow  west  on  the 
mountains,  which  almost  insures  bene- 
ficial spring  showers.  Therefore  the 
outlook  in  this  section  might  be  classed 
as  excellent. 

Fresno. — Peaches  and  raisins  are  not 
80  badly  damaged  as  many  people 
thought.  Men  well  qualified  to  judge, 
who  have  gone  over  the  fruit  and  vine- 
yard section  of  the  valley  estimate  that 
from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  peaches 
and  grapes  have  been  killed  by  the 
frost.  First  reports  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  entire  crop  was  gone  and  the 
shortest  face  in  sight  was  a  foot  long 
but  reason  has  been  restored  and  cool- 
er judgment  inclines  all  who  have  made 
any  investigation  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  first  reports  of  the  damage  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  People  grew  so 
excited  over  the  appearance  of  damage 
that  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  crop  was  ruined.  The  peach 
crop  was  already  light  and  the  frost 
made  it  a  little  lighter.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  apricots.  There  was  an  im- 
mense crop  of  raisins,  both  Muscats 
and  seedless  and  both  are  badly  nipped. 
Many  seedless  vineyards  were  hurt  very 
little,  however,  and  those  that  were 
severely  frosted  will  have  some  grapes, 
the  crop  depending  upon  the  severity 
of  their  injury.  The  Muscats  were  not 
all  hurt  and  those  that  were  frozen 
clear  back,  will  put  out  new  shoots 
and  bear  pretty  nearly  a  lull  crop  pro- 
vided no  other  calamity  befall  them. 

Sacremento. — The  cherry  crop  in  the 
Chico  district  will  be  large  this  season, 
though  it  will  be  fully  two  weeks  later 
than  last  year.  Shipments  will  com- 
mence about  the  middle  of  May. 

O.  E.  Bremmer,  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Commission,  recently  mads  an 


Investigation  into  the  conditions  of 
fruit  in  the  Courtland  and  Grand  Island 
sections,  and  now  states  that  the  prune 
and  pear  crop  there  has  been  greatly 
damaged  by  the  thrips,  and  that  not 
more  than  a  half  crop  will  be  secured. 
Cherries  have  not  been  molested  by  the 
pest. 

Nevada  City,  Nevada  County. — It  is 
believed  that  the  entire  walnut  crop  in 
this  section  was  killed  by  the  late  frost 
on  Tuesday  night.  This  is  the  first 
time  this  has  happened  in  years,  wal- 
nuts being  believed  to  be  practically 
immune  from  frost.  Reports  from  vari 
ous  sections  indicate  that  the  damage 
from  the  frost  to  the  fruit  crop  was 


California  Lands 

I  can  sell  you  from  1  t  10,000 
acres  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
land  in 

CAUFOENIA 

considering  the  soil,  water,  cli- 
mate and  markets. 

$10  per  acre  and  np. 
Send  for  list  of  acreage  and 
improved  places. 

H.  L.  ELDRIDOE 

649  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


Cressey  Colony 

Owning  three  thousand  acres  of  Ir- 
rigated lands  in  the  heart  of  the  SAN 
JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Prices  range  from  190  to  $125  pel 
acre. 

We  sell  on  the  crop  payment  plmn. 

This  land  consists  of  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  suitable  to  the  raising  of  moat 
any  crops,  being  especially  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  sweet  potatoes  and  melons. 

This  land  Is  unexcelled  for  rail- 
road facilities.  The  SANTA  FE 
TKANSCONTINENTAL  BOAD  divides 
this  land  into  two  equal  parts,  with 
a  station  on  the  land. 

THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  Is 
the   most   productive   valley   in  Cali- 
fornia, and  there  is  no  land  in  the 
San  Joaquin  superior  to  the  CBESSEY 
COLONY. 

For  Information  and  particulars 
write  or  call, 

Cressey  Colony  Company 

302  MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  CAI.IF. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

MERCED  COUNTY 

IRRIGATED  LAND  OPENING 

We  have  just  secured  from  the 
great  Crocker  Estate  in  Merced 
County  3000  acres  of  their  finest 
alfalfa  land.  The  new  tract,  Merced 
Colony  No.  2,  is  now  on  sale  in  20- 
acre  pieces.  Irrigation  canals  al- 
ready traverse  the  land.  The  soil  is 
a  rich  sandy  loam,  exceptionally 
level  and  easily  worked.  Santa  Fe 
main  line  crosses  the  tract.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 


Co-Operative  Land  & 
Trust  Co. 

"Lands  that  Produce  Wealth" 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(Please  send  me  literature  on 
Merced  Colony  No.  2) . 

Name  

Address    


m 

'"Mi 


mi 


ALFALFA  FARMS 

Ten,  Twenty,  Forty  Acres 
Located  at 

Willows,  Glenn  County 

Under  the  Central  Canal 
(Kuhn  Project) 

Planted  and  Growing  Alfalfa 

Good  stand  guaranteed.  Properly 
leveled.     Checked  and  drained. 

Perpetual  Water  Rights 
Price,  $150  per  Acre 

Best  Alfalfa  Land 
(Unplanted) 

Including  Perpetual  Water  Rights 

$125  Per  Acre 

Very  Easy  Terms 

Discounts: 
When  half  cash  is  paid  down,  5  per 
cent.    All  cash,  10  per  cent  discount. 


Comparison  between  this  and  any 
other  land  under  this  project  especi- 
ally Invited  as  regards  Quality  of 
Soil,  Drainage  and  Location. 

Send  for  Free  Alfalfa  Booklet 

A.  E.  PATTEN  LAND  CO. 

425  First  National  Bank 
Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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more  or  less  heavy.  In  this  township 
quite  a  heavy  damage  was  done.  On 
the  San  Juan  ridge  it  is  believed  that 
none  of  the  fruit  was  injured.  In  the 
Williams  orchard,  just  east  of  this  city, 
little  or  no  damage  was  done. 

I'owler,  Fresno  County. — That  the 
frost  last  week  injured  the  peaches  and 
grapes  so  far  as  the  yield  is  concerned 
is  a  fact  that  does  not  admit  of  any 
argument.  On  the  other  hand  it  has 
stiffened  the  price  of  raisins  and  dried 
peaches  in  the  hands  of  the  growers 
and  shippers,  it  will  make  prices  better 
on  this  year's  crop.  There  will  not 
be  as  large  a  crop  to  handle  and  the 
price  will  be  better  and  the  growers 
will  make  as  much  net  profit  in  most 
cases  out  of  it  as  they  would  from  a 
full  crop. 

Dinuba. — This  part  of  the  valley  was 
visited  by  a  severe  frost  this  morning. 
A  general  fear  was  on  all  regarding  the 
outcome  of  the  freeze,  but  by  noon  it 
was  learned  that  while  vines  in  places 
were  nipped  about  four  inches  back, 
yet  many  vineyards  escaped  unhurt, 
particularly  in  the  Orosi  and  Sultana 
Districts. 

Water  melons  that  were  out  of  the 
ground  are  gone,  but  there  will  be  time 
yet  for  replanting.  The  fruit  generally 
is  unhurt,  the  trees  being  well  leafed 
out.  The  crop  of  cots  was  short  any- 
how, and  the  freeze  will  have  no  effect 
here.  Generally  considered  the  blight 
was  not  as  bad  as  feared  and  the  dis- 
trict has  come  off  very  fortunate. 


Recent  dispatches  from  Utah  state 
that  reports  from  different  sections  of 
the  State  indicate  that  great  damage 
was  done  to  the  fruit  crop  by  the  low 
temperature  of  April  12th  and  ]3th. 
.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  all  early 
cherries  were  killed  and  that  the  apri- 
cot crop  was  three-fourths  destroyed. 
The  peach  crop  will  be  reduced  one- 
third. 


The  early  estimates  of  the  fruit  crop 
in  Solano  County  place  the  yield  at 
about  one-third  of  normal. 


Over  1000  carloads  of  cantaloupes 
will  be  shipped  out  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley  this  season,  as  against  180  last 
summer.  The  acreage  planted  to  canta- 
loupes is  2375,  an  increase  of  2000  acres 
over  last  year. 


Fanners'  Picnic 


The  farmers'  picnic  at  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Davis  will  take  place 
on  May  6th.  The  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
way has  announced  cheap  rates  from 
all  points  in  Central  California.  These 
picnics  are  becoming  very  popular  and 
a  big  crowd  is  expected  at  the  coming 
event.  There  will  be  an  excellent  dis- 
play of  agricultural  methods  and  prac- 
tices. Among  the  speakers  will  be 
President  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  Allison  B.  Ware,  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Chico. 


Keep  the  walks  in  your  garden  neat 
and  attractive.  Fence  corners  with 
weeds  and  poorly  kept  walks  are  sure 
evidence  of  a  careless  gardener. 


No  fowl  is  so  hard  to  doctor  as  a 
turkey.  A  secret  of  success  with  tur- 
keys lies  in  avoiding  inbreeding.  A 
little  turk  debilitated  at  the  start  by 
inbreeding  has  a  poor  chance  for  its 
life. 


The  hen  furnishes  a  manure  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  to  get  the  most  benefit 
out  of  it  there  should  also  be  applica- 
tions of  potash  and  phosphate.  Wood 
ashes  will  supply  th  epotash,  but  wood 
ashes  will  supply  the  potash,  but  wood 
mixed  bofore  they  arc  applieci.  Kainit 
will  also  supply  potash,  and  can  be 
mixed  with  rho  m.mure,  it  having 
a  tendency  to  conserve  the  ammonia. 
Lime  should  never  be  mixed  with  the 


Drain  the  swamp  and  overflow  lands 
of  the  United  States  is  a  slogan  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress  which  par- 
ticularly interests  those  States  having 


drainage  for  their  reclamation.  The 
drainage  question  is  one  which  inter- 
ests every  State  in  the  Union,  and  is 
causing  all  sections  of  the  country  to 


take  unusual  interest  in  the  nineteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Irri- 
gation Congress  at  Chicago,  December 
5  to  9,  1911. 


: 


|^;;40' Acres' 


40 


I  CAN 

Raise  more  FEED  on  AO  acres  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  near  Willows 
than  I  could  raise  on  160  acres 
on  my  Eastern  Farm. 

—Statement  of  a  Wisconsin  Breeder 
of  registered  Holsteins  who  owns 
one  of  our  SMALL  FARMS. 

In  other  words — 

One  of  our  40-acre  small  farms 
will  produce  4  TIMES 
as  much  feed  as  40  acres 
in  the  Eastern  dairy  states. 


This  would  be  the  size  of  your  haystack  in  the  EAST  and  in  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 


s 


When  you  raise  four  times 
as  much  feed  on  a  given 
number  of  acres  it  also 
means  that  you  can  feed  four 
times  as  many  cows. 

On  one  of  our  Sacramento 
Valley  irrigated  farms  you 
don't  have  the   snow  and 


blizzards  of  winter  to  con- 
tend with — you  don't  have 
to  store  away  fodder  for 
winter  feeding — you  don't 
have  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 
spring.  Your  cows,  pigs  or 
chickeTis  can  run  out  in  the 
open. 


We  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  at  all  times  dur- 
ing the  irrigating  season. 

Just  see  what  a  small 
amount  it  takes  to  be  a 
"California  Farmer"  on  one 
of  our  small  farms. 


$15  DOWN  '-  $11  A  YEAR 


THAT'S 
EASY 


Climate,  soil  and  water  are  your  helpers.  You 
can  purchase  your  cows  on  the  installment  plan, 
paying  for  them  with  half  the  amount  of  your  cream 
checks.  All  that  is  needed  is  your  guidance  and 
your  willingness  to  work.  If  you  sow,  you  will  reap. 
Every  day  in  the  year  the  alfalfa  is  growing  in  the 
field.  Five  to  seven  crops  a  year  is  general — many 
cut  seven  and  eight  and  harvest  from  one  to  two 
tons  an  acre  each  cutting. 

Alfalfa  hay  in  the  stack  sells  readily  at  from  $5 
to  $7  the  ton  and  if  held  and  bale.d,  it  should  yield 
from  $10  to  $18  the  ton. 

The  most  profitable  returns  to  be  realized,  how- 
ever, is  to  feed  it  to  your  stock.  One  acre  of  .nlfalfa 


will  support  one  cow,  two  hogs  and  a  calf.  Uaoh 
cow  should  produce  on  an  average  $75  to  $100  worth 
of  butterfat  in  a  year.  The  calf  should  be  worth 
from  $7  to  $10  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  two 
hogs  should  weigh  from  200  to  2.50  pounds,  gi^■ing 
an  income  for  the  year  of  from  $90  to  $130  per  acre. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  dairying  on  this 
plan  is  that  the  revenue  is  coming  in  every  month 
of  the  year.  This  estimate  can  be  very  materially 
increased  by  raising  a  flock  of  poultry. 

The  man  who  investigates  the  actual  facts  regard- 
ing this  country — who  interviews  those  who  are 
here  now  realizes  that 


"Twenty's  Plenty  —  Forty's  a  Fortune" 


Twenty  acres  is  plenty,  it  will  give  you  a  free- 
dom and  independence  experienced  only  on  a  Sacra- 
mento Valley  small  farm. 

If  you  are  now  farming  in  a  country  where  the 
snow  falls  or  if  you  are  tied  to  some  desk  or  city 
job,  you  are  on  the  wrong  road  to  find  absolute 
happiness. 

Personal  freedom  with  its  pleasures,  profits  and 
plenty  is  found  only  in  the  great  open  air  country 
of  California.  If  you  want  to  be  healthy,  happy 
and  hearty  with  more  than  an  even  break  to  become 


wealthy  write  for  detailed  information  regarding 
these  small  farms. 

You  can  purchase  from  20  to  80  acres  in  this 
fertile  district  for  $125  an  acre,  $15  down  and  the 
balance  spread  over  ten  years.  Expert  dairymen  and 
agriculturists  will  advise  you  free  of  any  cost  and 
every  co-operation  will  be  extended.  If  you  '11  work 
you  win.  Do  you  want  to  be  king  of  a  little  king- 
dom, all  yours  t 

Then  write  to  us  today  for  maps  and  printed 
matter. 


H.  L.  HOLLISTER  &  CO. 


137  so.  LA  SALLE  STREET 
CHICAQO,  ILL. 


WILLOWS,  CAL. 

412  MARKET   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


345  FOURTH  AVENUE 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 


: 
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California  Neglecfted  in  Appropriations 


By  A.  R.  KANOGA 


EDITOR  OBCHARD  AND  FARM: 
You,  as  owners  of  the  recognized 
organ  of  irrigation  in  California, 
will  no  doubt  aid  in  the  work  of  se- 
curing for  this  State  a  just  proportion 
of  the  money  that  is  due  us  from  the 
National  Irrigation  Fund.  Every  arid 
State  is  ahead  of  ours.  Not  only  ahead 
but  we  are  not  in  sight.  Oregon  has 
something  like  six  millions.  Idaho  five 
millions,  Washington  as  much  as  Idaho. 
Montana  four  and  a  half  millions,  Ari- 
zona, eleven  millions  and  one  project 
in  New  Mexico  alone  has  eight  millions, 
it  being  the  Elephant  Butte  project,  30 
miles  above  El  Paso,  Texas.  Colorado 
has  one  system  that  cost  five  millions. 
It  is  known  as  the  Uncompaghre  Enter- 
prise, and  where  there  is  a  tunnel 
through  two  miles  of  solid  granite. 
California  has  more  arid  lands  than 
any  Western  State  and  has  received 
less  support  than  any  of  them.  Out- 
side of  the  Oralnd  District,  practically 
nothing  has  been  done  for  California. 
Some  wide-awake  men  at  Willows, 
headed  by  a  local  lawyer,  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  through  the  services  and 
and  of  Congressman  McKinlay,  se- 
cured $7.50,000  for  the  Orland  project. 
At  Yuma,  where  the  Laguna  dam  en- 
terprise cost  $5,000,000,  and  waters  100,- 


IDEAL  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

IV2  to  9  H.  P. 
Water  Cooled. 

Don't  matter  whether  the  wind 
blows  or  not. 

Hitch  on  the  ' '  iron  horse, ' '  and  for- 
get the  wind-mill. 


Ask  for  Catalogue  O 


LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ELECTRIC  DRIVEN 

IRRIGATING  PUMP 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc] 

357-361  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


000  acres  in  Yuma  County,  Arizona,  a 
fraction  of  the  overflow  at  the  dam  is 
run  on  the  lands  of  the  old  Indian  res 
ervation  on  the  California  side  of  the 
Colorado  River,  furnishing  water  to 
possibly  7000  acres,  but  the  whole  pro 
ject  is  an  Arizona  affair,  and  9.")  per 
cent  of  all  the  benefit  goes  to  the  lat- 
ter State.  Some  people  speak  of  the 
Klamath-Oregon-California  project  as 
also  covering  extensive  lands  in  this 
State.    Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Uncle  Sam  is  spending  over  .$3,000,- 
000  there  and  Oregon  supplies  fully 
350,000  acres  of  ground  to  our  15,000 
acres,  and  even  this  small  acregae  is  so 
far  away  that  it  will  not  be  reclaimed 
for  ten  years  to  come.  Every  dollar 
now  being  spent  is  for  Oregon  alone 
and  not  for  this  State.  I  have  person- 
ally been  over  the  sites  of  every  Gov- 
ernment enterprise  in  America,  and 
over  fully  85  per  cent  of  all  the  private 
irrigation  systems,  and  what  I  say  is 
based  on  personal  knowledge.  Now 
what  is  California  going  to  do  about 
itf  My  reply  is  this.  Send  500  to 
1000  delegates  to  the  Irrigation  Con- 
gress. I  have  attended  these  Congresses 
sessions  for  12  years  past  and  found 
only  three  delegates  there  at  many 
sessions  and  at  others  as  many  as  20 
delegates,  while  other  States  sent  more 
than  500.  I  remember  one  year  when 
Denver  alone  sent  six  carloads  of  ac- 
tive men  to  the  Congress.  These  men 
got  a  large  sura  of  money  from  Uncle 
Sam  for  future  use  in  Colorado.  Cali- 
fornia will  get  nothing  until  they  get 
awake  and  send  a  big  crowd  of  strong 
active  men  to  these  big  sessions  and 
demand  something  for  tfiis  State.  T 
don't  think  you  will  accomplish  much 
by  calling  on  your  Senators  or  Congress- 
men. They  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  help  us,  but  money  from  the  recla- 
mation fund  is  not  secured  through 
Senators.  The  various  Western  States 
got  their  money  by  their  work  in  these 
yearly  sessions  of  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress.  You  know  this  is  strict- 
ly a  Government  affair  where  the  re- 
clamation engineers  and  the  people  get 
together  and  thrash  out  the  perplexing 
questions  relating  to  the  reclaiming  of 
land. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  arid  lands  in 
this  State.  The  Salinas  Valley,  between 
Chular  and  Bradley  a  distance  of  70 
miles  has  500,000  acres  of  rich  land 
needing  water.  North  of  the  Sacra- 
mento we  have  600,000  acres  and  be- 
tween Stockton  and  Bakersfield  we 
have  at  least  500,000  acres  waiting  for 
water  and  our  great  country  known  as 
Southern  California  has  at  least  a  half 
million  acres  that  are  arid.  Now  why 
not  get  some  of  this  money  from  the 
Government  fund  for  our  own  lands 
instead  of  sleeping  while  other  States 
have  both  hands  and  feet  in  the  money 
sack  in  the  wild  scramble  for  their 
share  of  this  public  fund. 

The  Reclamation  Service  will  spend 
$48,000,000  in  the  next  five  years,  and 
unless  California  gets  out  of  her  dead 
sleep  we  will  not  get  one  dollar  of  this 
money.  It  is  no  fault  of  our  Govern- 
ment engineers.  They  are  only  ser- 
vants of  the  people  and  are  a  grand, 
capable  body  of  men.  They  do  what- 
ever they  are  commanded  to  do  by  the 
people.  If  a  State  don 't  want  irriga- 
tion the  engineer  will  not  force  it  on 
them.  Neither  can  you  blame  your 
Senators  or  Congressmen.  They  will 
do  all  they  can  to  help  us.  They  got 
this  reclamation  law  passed.  They  got 
this  vast  fund  for  irrigation  and  it  is 
now  up  to  the  people  to  say  what  they 
want.  Getting  this  money  is  a  demand 
that  must  come  from  the  farmers  and 
business  men.  They  must  work  togeth 
er  and  make  a  demand  for  Caliiornia's 
share  of  this  money.  Let  us  commence 
the  work  by  having  the  whole  State 
work  in  harmony  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  500,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Sa- 


linas Valley.  It  is  the  richest  and 
largest  tract  of  land  in  the  State  to 
•come  under  the  district.  It  is  no  ar- 
gument to  say  that  the  land  down  there 
is  all  held  by  large  and  small  owners. 
It  is  held  in  the  same  manner  in  all 
other  sections  of  this  Golden  State.  One 
man  in  the  Salinas  Valley  has  been 
working  for  Government  irrigation  in 
that  arid  zone  for  over  five  years  past 
and  he  will  succeed  if  he  has  some  sup- 
port. His  name  is  F.  G.  \  ivian,  and 
he  owns  the  Kings  City  "Rustler."  He 
and  the  lawyer  up  at  Willows  are  the 
only  two  real  fighting  men  in  Califor- 
nia. If  we  had  50  more  men  like  these 
two,  we  would  get  ten  million  dollars 
spent  here  within  the  next  six  years. 
Next  to  California,  Washington  was 
the  slowest  section  to  make  a  demand 
for  recognition,  but  five  years  ago  their 
Surveyor-General  aroused  the  whole 
State  to  action.  They  got  into  the  Ir- 
rigation Congress  with  big  live  delega- 
tions and  within  two  j-ears  thereafter 
the  Sunnyside  and  Yenton  projects 
were  under  way.  Don't  be  mislead  by 
having  people  tell  you  that  the  Klam- 
ath, Oregon,  and  Yuma,  Arizona,  pro- 
jects are  also  for  this  State,  for  they 
are  not,  and  when  both  enterprises  are 
completed  in  15  years  from  now  they 
will  not  require  $250,000  in  money  for 
both  sections.  It  is  wrong  to  drag 
these  districts  before  the  people  and 


parade  them  as  California  districts.  It 
is  misleading  and  unfair  to  our  Stat>- 
and  to  our  people.  Except  the  little 
project  up  at  Orland,  our  btate  has  no 
recognition  from  this  national  fund.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Reclamation  Ser 
vice,  but  it  is  due  to  the  weakness  and 
lethargy  of  our  people.  Will  they  con- 
tinue to  sleep  until  the  entire  viovern- 
ment  fund  of  millions  is  exhausted? 


In  five  years  the  government  has  un 
dertaken  twenty-six  reclamation  pro 
jects,  representing  an  expenditure  of 
$60,000,000. 
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Jack  Junior  Engine 


Pumps  2,000  Gallons  Per  Hour 

Lifting  water  over60  feet  when  belted  to  our  "Typhoon"  Pump. 
Engine  does  not  require  special  foundation  or  supports.  No  danger 
of  breaking  in  the  well  or  cistern  platform.   Just  use  a  longer  belt 
and  place  "Jack  Junior"  on  solid  ground. 


The  "Jack  Junior"  can  be  belted  to  any  small  power  pump  or  in 
combination  wnh  uur  Ni>.  1  Handy  Pump  Jack  attached  to  any  wind- 
mill pump,  it  will  pnmp  move  water  for  the  aame  iiivfsttnent 
than  any  windmill  or  other  pumping  outfit.    It  has  sufTicient  power 
to  pump  from  2'0  gallons  per  hour  on  a  very  heavy  lift  up  to  4.000 
gallons  or  more  per  hour  on  a  lift  of  20  feet  or  less.  dependin«  on  the 
style  and  capacity  ot  pump  used.    It  will  operate  any  small  water 
system,  including  pneumatic  pressure  tank,  elevated  tank  or 
pneumatic  pump.  —  ~   


"Jack  Junior"  Does  the  Chores 


'■Ja<k  .liiiilor"  runs  "Typhoon"  Pump 


"Jack  •tuzUor**  Spraying  Outfit 


Why  use  a  larBf  engine  on  light  work  when 
"Jacit  Junior"willd<iitforsomuch  less  To  use 
this  engine  for  other  purposes,  it  is  only  necea- 
Bary  to  throw  off  the  belt,  no  bolts,  gears  or 
other  apparatus  to  bother  with.  It  will  run  the 
Cream  Separator,  the  Milking  Machine,  Churn, 
Washing  Machine,  WrmgL-r.  GriniUtone,  Lathe, 
One  Hole  Corn  Sheller.  Small  Feed  Cutter, 
Small  Fanning  Mill.  etc..  in  fact  any  machinery 
usually  operated  by  hand  or  foot  power. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Thousands  of  these  Fairbanks-Morse  tour<y- 
cle,  water-cooled,  one  horse-power  engines  have 
been  sold.  They  stand  the  test  of  service.  They 
are  well  proportioned,  well  balanced  and  careful- 
ly made  from  good  material.  The  reguiar  Kalr- 
banka-Morse  Guarantee  on  every  "Jack 
Junior"  Kneine. 

Let  us  give  you  the  address  of  the  nearest 
local  dealer  who  has  one  of  these  engines  on  his 
floor,  so  you  can  go  and  look  at  it.  Our  price 
places  this  engine  within  easy  reach  of  every- 
body. Our  catalog  also  shows  larger  Engines. 
Feed  Grinders.  Pumps.  Pump  Jacks,  Wood  Saws, 
Electric  Lighting  Outfits,  etc. 

Send  for  free  illustrated 
catalog  No.  BMfi.TO   


Fairbanks,  Morse  &Co. 


423  .-  ast  Third  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


158  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Look  to  the  Soil 

Editor  Orchard  and  Farm — Irriga- 
tion: As  you  thought  my  contriubtion 
worthy  of  publication  will  write  again. 

Along  the  lines  of  "Bobbing  the 
Soil,"  there  can  not  be  too  much  said. 
Look  at  many  of  the  old  ranches  in  this 
Golden  State,  with  piles  of  manure 
that,  to  judge  by  the  looks,  have  laid 
there  decayed,  washed  away,  and  still 
been  added  to,  for  years.  It  is  most 
common  for  some  of  the  large  dairy 
ranches  where  little  farming  has  been 
done.  Why  has  not  the  manure  been 
spread  back  on  the  pasture?  There  is 
no  land  in  the  world  that  is  inexaust- 
able.  The  everlasting  taking  off  and 
putting  nothing  back  will  wear  out 
even  the  land  of  the  California  valleys. 
The  old  adage,  "Waste  not,  want  not," 
can  not  be  better  applied  than  right 
where  the  source  of  all  living  comes 
from,  not  only  for  mankind,  but  the 
stock  of  the  ranches  also.  Let  all  tillers 
of  the  soil  stop  and  think  what  it  will 
mean  to  the  generations  to  follow  if 
we  rob  them  of  fertility  of  the  soil.  Als" 
think  how  we  are  robbing  ourselves. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  Cali- 
fornia will  be  a  State  of  small  ranches. 
If  farming  is  done  right,  there  will  be 
prosperity  on  them. 

Right  here  let  me  make  a  plea  to  the 
city  man  that  ' '  back  to  the  farm ' ' 
means  hardships  at  first  if  his  capital 
means  buying  the  land  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  It  is  better  to  buy  five 
acres  and  see  your  way  through  than 
40  acres  with  a  losing  cliance.  There  is 
always  land  for  sale  at  an  advance,  I 
admit,  but  five  acres  is  a  home,  while 
40  acres  often  is  taken  back  by  the 
seller  after,  perhaps,  much  money  has 
been  paid  on  it.  Small  ranches  paid 
for  are  what  is  needed  for  Sonoma 
County.  Not  large  ranches,  bought, 
slaved  on  by  people  that  are  in  their 
apprenticeship,  as  many  of  them  are, 
and  finally  thrown  up  in  disgust.  This 
is  what  discourages  others  who  would 


THAT  LAUSON  FROST 
KING  ENGINE 


Its  a  luiiiniK  1,  I'vc)  y  one  that  has 
seen  it  says  so,  and  the  people 
who  are  using  it  think  there  is  no 
other  like  it.  Don't  you  think 
this  is  enough  to  justify  your  look- 
ing it  up  and  findng  out  if  this  is 
a  fact  ?  You  can  do  this  by  finding 
out  where  we  have  agents,  or  send- 
ing for  a  catalog,  do  not  delay. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
LTD. 

83  N.  Sixth  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Monarch  Irrigating  Pumps 


FOUNDRY 


AND 
WORK 


PATTERN 


Write  for  circulars  and  prices 

Monarch  Foundry  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


perhaps  succeed.  Keep  up  your  paper 
in  the  line  it  is  now  going.  Improve 
each  issue  as  they  are  improving  and 
you  will  educate  the  rancher  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  don 't  intend  to  be  without 
it  as  long  as  there  is  a  cow  milked  on 
the  ranch. — Mrs.  H.  H.  Wood,  Sebasto- 
pol,  Cal. 

Shop  by  Mail 

The  Samuels  Lace  House,  one  of  the 
oldest  established  dry  goods  houses  in 
California  is  offering  extraordinary  in- 
ducements for  country  trade.  This  firm 
has  been  in  business  in  California  for 
nearly  60  years,  and  has  won  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  honest  dealing.  For 
years- it  has  conducted  an  immense  trade 
with  out  of  town  buj'ers,  and  shoppers 
can  receive  the  same  attention  and  be 
assured  of  the  same  high-class  goods  by 
placing  orders  through  the  mails  as  by 
buying  direct  over  the  counter.  Look 
over  their  advertisement  in  this  issue. 
If  you  see  anything  you  want  just  drop 
them  a  card  and  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  results. 


I    (    •    •  * 


Where  Will  the  Beef  Come  From? 

More  and  more  the  Wetsern  farmers 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
docs  not  pay  to  keep  a  cow  a  year  just 
for  the  chance  of  a  calf  and  with  half 
the  chances  that  it  will  be  a  heifer 
calf  at  that.  So  more  and  more  are 
turning  to  milking  the  cows  and  rais- 
ing the  calf  by  hand  as  the  only  way 
out.  If  this  is  kept  up  it  must  mean 
a  shortage  of  beef  cattle  in  the  future. 
The  ranges  are  fast  being  broken  up 
and  we  will  soon  have  to  depend  on 
"hand  raised"  beef  for  our  supply. 
Will  we  in  the  future  eat  less  meat  or 
will  our  meat  supply  consist  more  of 
pork  and  mutton  than  it  has  in  the 
past? 


Preventing  Blowing  of  Soils 

Where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  drift  or 
blow,  the  growing  of  grass  and  forage 
crops  tends  to  relieve  this  condition 
and  where  the  drifting  has  actually 
started  the  spreading  of  strawy  litter 
or  even  wet  straw  from  an  old  stack 
bottom  will  check  it  and  very  largely 
prevent  it  from  doing  serious  damage. 
It  must  be  applied  quickly,  however, 
and  distributed  thinly  in  order  not  to 
smother  the  crop.  When  land  starts 
to  drift  the  trouble  is  usually  found 
to  be  more  or  less  contagious  and 
some  method  for  quickly  preventing 
it  is  necessary  if  the  crop  is  to  be 
saved. 


California  Fig  Industry 

That  the  fig  industry  in  California 
has  a  great  future  before  it  was  the 
prediction  made  by  G.  P.  Kixford,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  said  that  the  Smyrna  type 
ojl  fig  as  grown  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, California,  would  soon  rival  that 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  account  of  the  su- 
perior climatic  conditions  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  Meander  Valley  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  home  of  the  famous 
fruit. 


Disc  Manure  Under 

Manures  and  roots  of  plants  are  es- 
pecially useful  in  controlling  soil  mois- 
ture. Hence  crops  grow  better  where 
manures  and  grasses  are  largely  used. 
A  heavy  coating  of  coarse  manure 
plowed  under  in  the  spring  may  result 
unfavorably  by  separating  the  furrow 
slice  and  subsoil  and  causing  the  surface 
soil  to  become  too  dry.  It  is  often  bet- 
ter to  make  lighter  applications  of  man- 
ure and  to  disc  it  into  the  surface,  rath- 
er than  to  plow  it  under. 


Sheep  need  a  change  of  pasture. 
Change  them  often  from  one  place  to 
another,  putting  them  where  it  needs 
cleaning  up. 


The  In^allation  of  a  Pumping  Plant  for 
Agricultural  Purposes  Involves  Two 
Important  Inve^igations 

Engineering  and  Financial 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pump 


EnQineering 

The  engineering  features  include  the  development  of  a  sufficient  water 
supply,  the  best  method  for  getting  the  water  to  the  point  of  distribution 
and  the  best  means  for  distributing  it.  The  pumping  plant  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  supply  and  distribution.  On  the  reliability  of  this  plant 
depends  the  reliability  of  the  entire  system.  However  well  the  water  sup- 
ply or  distribution  system  be  built,  on  the  successful  running  without  stop- 
page or  other  interruption,  depends  the  success  of  the  entire  ranch.  For, 
this  reason  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  machinery 
for  pumping,  and  that  the  correct  type  for  your  condition  is  chosen. 

Financial 

The  financial  investigation  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important. 

First,  to  determine  the  additional  income  derived  from  the  land  after 
installation  of  the  plant. 

Second,  because  the  less  money  expended  in  running  the  plant  ano 
keeping  it  in  order,  the  greater  the  net  profit. 

Engineering  judgment  may  indicate  an  outfit  costing  more  than  you 
have  determined  on  spending.  Another  outfit  may  come  within  youq 
allowance.  An  investigation  of  the  cost  for  running  may  show  a  differ- 
ence great  enough  to  pay  for  the  higher  priced  plant  in  a  short  time.  Or, 
you  may  have  in  mind  a  plant  with  many  special  devices.  Investigation 
may  show  that  your  condition  can  be  met  with  a  rig  slightly  different, 
and  with  a  marked  saving  in  first  cost.  Points  like  these  require  careful 
study  and  are  best  determined  by  men  who  have  had  experience  withi 
many  types  of  pumps. 

Dow  Service 

The  Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Co.  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  pumping  machinery  and  compressors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  only 
manufacturers  building  their  pumps  complete  from  foundry  to  delivery. 
The  various  demands  on  them  to  meet  all  conditions  have  resulted  in  a 
line  of  pumping  machinery  and  compressors  containing  more  tjrpes  than 
any  other  manufacturer  in  the  world.  The  many  conditions  encoimtered 
has  given  their  engineers  a  broader  view  of  pumping  needs,  than  those 
of  any  other  manufacturer.  In  advising  the  use  of  certain  pumping" 
machinery  they  are  not  bound  by  the  limitations  of  one  particular  line' 
or  type.  They  are  in  a  position  to  draw  from  a  vast  fund  of  experience 
and  select  the  type  best  suited  to  the  engineering  and  financial  conditions 
under  consideration.  The  services  of  this  engineering  force  and  this 
factory  are  at  your  command.  As  an  aid  to  you  in  the  selection  of  proper 
pumping  machinery,  a  new  booklet  called 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 

has  been  published.  A  copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  your  name  and< 
address. 

Dow  Pumps 

A  few  of  the  types  we  build  are: 

Centrifugal  pumps  for  irrigation  and  reclamation  service. 
Triplex  pumps  for  use  where  cost  of  power  is  an  important  factor. 
Air  compressors  for  pumping  water  containing  large  quantities 
of  sand. 

Deep  well  pumps  for  pimiping  water  from  wells  in  the  most  econom- 
ical manner. 

Portable  pumps  for  use  in  wineries,  dairies,  or  wherever  a  portable 
pump  is  required. 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  these  pumps  in  any  size  and  driven  by* 
the  methods  best  suited  to  your  conditions. 

If  you  are  considering  a  pumping  plant  you  will  profit  by  consult- 
ing us. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 
416  Sheldon  Building  i  235  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.       |  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Storage  in  Transit  for  Box  Apples 


THE  APPLE  SEASON  of  1910  and 
1911  will  always  be  remembered 
as  remarkable  for  the  extremely 
high  prices  paid  for  barrelled  apples, 
which  have  been  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  apple  industry,  and  the 
extremely  low  prices  for  box  apples, 
which  have  been  the  lowest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  apple  industry. 

The  demand  at  all  times  has  been 
dull  and  dragging  on  boxes  and  strong 
and  active  on  barrels.  This  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  box  apples 
has  always  been  superior  to  barrelled 
apples. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  paradox! 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  more  scien- 
tific and  careful  the  growing  and  pack- 
ing of  ajjples  becomes  the  less  they  are 
appreciated?  Has  the  expert  packing 
of  apples,  which  has  reached  its  high- 
est development  in  the  apple  produc- 
ing sections  of  the  Pacific  slope,  only 
had  the  result  of  making  the  public 
prefer  the  rough-and-ready,  slap-dash 
packing  of  barrelled  apples,  especially 
when  it  is  known  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  barrelled  apples  con- 
tain, with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  face  or  top  of  the  barrel,  apples 
suitable  only  for  cookingf  No,  there 
is  a  sensible  reason  for  the  fact  that 
box  apples  have  not  been  wanted  and 
have  ruled  at  low  prices.  The  reason 
lies  in  the  method  of  distribution  of 
the  two  classes  of  apples.  The  barrels 
have  been  shipped  to  every  market  in 
the  country,  large  and  small.  There 
has  been  a  strong  demand  for  them  in 
England  and  Germany.  Western  New 
York  fruit  houses  have  had  a  steady 
demand  and  drain  on  them  from  the 
West  and  the  South,  and  from  the 
East  and  from  the  lands  across  the 
sea.  There  was  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  apples  packed  in  barrels  and 
boxes;  the  barrels  are  being  consumed 
in  a  thousand  places,  the  box  crop 
practically  was  marketed  in  two  places 
— Chicago  and  New  York.  Of  course, 
there  was  some  small  amount  of  boxes 
shipped  abroad,  especially  California 
Newtons  and  some  few. cities  like  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  had  a  small  amount 
of  boxes,  but  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Boston  were  at  all  times  over  sup- 
plied. The  newspapers  were  filled  with 
flashing  advertisements  on  the  part  of 
a  few  dealers  stating  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boxes  that  their  firm 
would  have  the  distinction  of  handling. 
One  Chicago  house  blasoned  forth  to 
the  world  that  they  had  disposed  of  a 
thousand  cars.  The  impression  was 
gi\en  that  the  quantity  was  so  unlimit- 
ed on  the  part  of  every  large  dealer  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  that  every 
dealer  shut  out  the  temptation  of  in 
vesting  in  them. 

This  absolute  lack  of  intelligent  dis- 
tribution came  about  through  the  rigid 
rules  of  the  railroads  regarding  freight 
rates  on  box  apples.  One  dollar  per  100 
is  the  rate  on  a  carload  of  Lox  apples 
whether  shipped  to  Denevr,  Chicago  or 
Now  York  and  when  stored  at  one 
point  or  the  other  it  cannot  be  re- 
shipped  without  paying  another  freight 
rate.  If  a  storage  in  transit  privilege 
should  be  allowed  on  shipments  of  box 
apples  there  would  at  once  develop  a 
system  of  distribution  which  would 
scatter  the  crop  of  box  apples  all  over 
the  country;  it  would  place  them  in 
consumption  where  they  were 
most  wanted.  The  crop  of  box  apples, 
amounting  to  20,000,000  boxes,  is  trans- 
ported in  a  month  and  a  half,  but  it 
requires  nine  months  to  consume  it 
even  though  it  should  be  scattered  in 
every  city,  large  or  small. 

By  the  storage  in  transit  privilege  is 
meant  the  privilege  to  ship  the  car  to 
any  warehouse  that  is  desired  and  lat- 
er on  when  the  owner  desires  to  mar- 
ket that  car  of  apples  to  ship  it  to  its 
ultimate  destination  and  pay  for  the 
total  services  the  through  rate  from 
the  initial  point  of  shipment  to  the  ul- 
timate destination    and    a  twitching 


charge  in  addition  because  that  is  the 
only  extra  service  in  adition  to  the 
through  haul  that  the  railroad  has  ren- 
dered in  granting  this  privilege.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  owner  of  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  box  apples,  whether 
he  is  a  grower,  or  the  Association  of 
Growers,  or  a  merchant  who  has  in- 
vested his  money  in  their  output  to  tell 
what  market  during  the  coming  nine 
months  after  the  crop  is  gathered  will 
be  a  desirable  market  for  his  apples. 
Ho  can  tell  less  because  it  is  a  new 
industry  and  only  cities  of  the  larger 
size  have  developed  the  use  of  box 
apples. 

With  the  very  great  increase  in  thii 
production  of  the  far  western  orchards, 
amounting  last  year  to  20,000,000  boxes, 
it  is  essential  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
growers  in  the  far  West,  or  any  person 
who  desires  any  part  in  that  industry, 
whether  railroads  or  warehousemen  or 
merchants  to  do  a  lot  of  missionary 
work  in  scattering  the  crop  and  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  cities  of  smaller  size 
and  the  European  markets.  A  lot  of 
this  missionary  work  has  been  done  al 
ready  and  the  crop  would  flow  to  cities 
of  the  second  class  as  well  as  the  first 
class,  if  the  railroads  would  see  to  it 
that  a  flexible  method  of  distribution 
was  permitted  by  granting  the  storage 
in  transit  privilege.  The  greatest  bene- 
fit would  go  to  the  railroads  between 
Chicago  and  New  York.  In  that  dis- 
trict half  the  wealth  of  the  country 
lies  and  half  the  crop  of  box  apples 
should  be  there  distributed.  With  the 
exception  of  one  railroad,  the  Erie,  the 
other  trans-continental  lines  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  East  have  next  to  nothing 
of  this  traffic.  The  storage  in  transit 
privilege  would  give  to  them  a  very 
large  share  of  this  traffic.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  all 
growers  and  growers'  associations  and 
all  apple  dealers  should  bring  this  in- 
formation to  the  attention  of  the  head 
officials  of  railroads — it  will  help  them 
more  than  it  will  help  the  general  in- 
dustry. 

In  addition  it  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  all  persons  interested  in  the 


apple  industry  whether  in  barrels  or 
boxes,  because  if  the  box  industry  is 
placed  upon  a  healthy  and  profitable 
basis  the  capital  available  for  invest- 
ment in  apples  will  bow  toward  that 
part  of  the  industry  and  leave  the  bar- 
relled apples  open  to  a  natural  compe- 
tition, but  not  to  the  excessive  competi- 
tion that  now  exists. 


What  Regulates  Profits 

The  profit  from  a  farm,  as  well  as 
from  every  other  line  of  business,  is  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  produc- 


tion and  the  selling  price.  If  the  cost 
of  marketing  is  too  great  to  leave  a 
fair  margin  of  profit,  the  land  will  com- 
mand a  meagre  price  and  its  cultiva- 
tion will  be  unprofitable  regardless  of 
its  fertility.  In  some  parts  of  our 
country  timber  is  considered  an  in- 
cumbrance on  the  land,  potatoes  rot 
in  the  ground  and  fruit  on  the  trees, 
while  in  other  sections  these  commodi- 
ties are  so  high  priced  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  people,  anu  all  be- 
cause the  cost  of  transportation  does  not 
permit  the  producer  to  transport  them 
to  the  markets  at  a  price  which  the 


Fruit  Wrapping  Paper 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for 
the  packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as 
Dried,  Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us 
your  requirements— WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES 
AND  PRICES  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

ZELT^ERBACH  PAPER  CO. 

Battery  St.,  at  Jackson.  San  Francisco 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Millions  Know  the  Value 
of  That  Name  on  a  Wagon 


For  the  past  sixty  years  the  STUDEBAKER 
has  set  the  standard  in  Farm  Wagons.  Confi- 
dence in  Studebaker  value,  and  in  Studebaker 
service,  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

Today  that  confidence  is  even  stronger,  because  STUDEBAKER  wagons  are  better 
than  ever.  Year  by  year  improvements  have  been  made  wherever  constant  watchfulness  has 
shown  a  practical  improvement  possible. 

The  one  word — Quality — explains  Studebaker  supremacy.  Quality  of  material  and  Quality 
of  workmanship  has  sent  STUDEBAKER  wagons  to  every  civilized  land. 

The  best  proof  of  how  Studebaker  service  is 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Studebaker 
plant  covers  over  101  acres  of  ground — the  largest 
vehicle  factories  in  the  world. 

If  you  want  the  wagon  of  perfect  design,  cor- 
rect proportion,  matchless  stren^jth,  finest 
appearance,  longest  life  and  lightest  draft, 
call  on  the  Studebaker   dealer  and 
choose  from  his  display. 

THE  STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


'The  Farmer's  Friend" — Free 

We  have  a  book  called  "The  Farmer's 
Friend"  which  illustrates  and  describes  the 
Studebaker  wagons  in  detail  and  explains  why 
they  are  the  most  economical  to  buy.  Send 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  you 
the  book  free  and  give  you  the  name  of  the 
Studebaker  dealer  nearest  you. 


Adv.  .No.  1^31 
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Save  Money  By 
Buying  This 

Good  Second- 
Hand  Pipe 


\\  c  can   sujijily  you   with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard  Pipe  or 
Casing — all  new  threads  and  couplings 
— all  stock  guaranteed  first  class. 
If  thinking  of  br.ying  any  kind  of  pipe,  yoar  best  interests  will  be  served  by  writing 
us  for  prices  and  particiilais. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.,  MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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This  Man 
Reaps 
a  Crop 

WHICH  PAYS  HIM 

700% 


EVERY  MONTH  IN 

Pullman 

He  is  paying  $5  per  month  on  a 
lot  from  which  he  receives  $40 
per  month  rent. 

BECAUSE 

He  got  in  early  and  secured  a 
choice  location. 

YOU 

Can  do  the  same  or  better — in 
our  newest  and  best  located  sub- 
division. 

RICHMOND-PULLMAN 

TOWN-SITE 

The  most  completely  improved 
tract  in  Richmond.  75  per  cent 
of  the  people  who  are  buying  our 
lots  are  living  in  Biclimond- 
Pullman,  Berkeley,  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco. 

LOTS,  $350.00  UP 

Payable  $5.00  or  more  per  month. 
No  interest  or  taxes  for  two 
years.  Streets  fully  macadam- 
ized. Water  mains,  cement  side- 
walks, etc. 

FREE 

Beautifully  colored  map  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  cities 
bordering  on  its  shores. 
Send  for  it  now. 

We  sold  $700,000.00  worth  of 
lots  in  our  Pullman  Town-Site 
from  June,  1910,  to  December, 
1910,  and  some  of  the  purchasers 
have  realized  from 

50  to  750  PER  CENT 
PROFIT 

on  their  investment  in  less  than 
a  year's  time.  You  can  do  the 
same. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOUR 

FARE  TO  RICHMOND 

Write  us  now 

Burg  Bros.,  Inc. 

Bay  Cities  Land  Co. 

660  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


consumer  can  pay.  The  question  of 
roads  is,  therefore,  a  vital  one  and  is  of 
practical  importance  as  the  only  way 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  reaching  the 
market  and  thus  increasing  the  profits. 


Emmer,  a  New  Cereal 

A  new  hybrid  grain,  emmer,  develop- 
ed by  Prof.  B.  C.  Buffum,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  as  a  crop  especi- 
ally adapted  to  such  prairie  States  as 
Wyoming  and  others  of  the  same  alti- 
tude and  climate,  bids  fair  to  add  more 
than  the  $200,uuO,-jO  first  estimated 
to  the  values  of  Uncle  Sam's  crops.  In 
a  report  by  another  national  authority 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  regarded  by  Chicago  grain 
men  as  most  important,  Prof.  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  aean  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture ot  the  University  o-  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  said: 

"In  my  opinion,  formed  after  ex- 
haustive tests  made  of  emmer,  these 
tests  beginning  shortly  after  its  exhi- 
bition before  the  American  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  in  Bos- 
ton last  year,  the  new  grain  will  prove 
an  inestimable  boon  to  the  dry  sec- 
tions of  this  country.  It  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  arid  districts  of 
the  West,  having  wonderful  properties 
as  a  stock  food,  and  will  also  prove 
a  great  substitute  for  wheat. 


Peculiarities  of  Rubber 

.Rubber  has  many  peculiarities  in  its 
crude  state,  according  to  P.  W.  Litch- 
field, general  superintendent  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company's 
extensive  pinnt  at  Akron,  Ohio,  which 
he  has  seen  grown  from  a  midget  con- 
cern to  its  mammoth  proportions,  whicli 
inculde  an  enormous  chimney  that  cost 
more  for  material  and  labor  than  the 
original  little  plant  of  the  company  in 
1898. 

"The  crude  rubber  we  get  from  Cey- 
oln  comes  in  entirely  different  form 
from  what  we  get  from  Brazil,"  stated 
Superintendent  Litchfield  daring  an 
interview  at  the  factory.  "Yet  it  is 
the  same  kind  of  rubber — Para  rubber 
— and  of  practically  the  same  quality. 
Seeds  of  the  Hevea  tree,  which  pro- 
duces the  Brazilian  Para  rubber,  were 
taken  to  Ceylon  some  years  ago  and 
planted  in  soil  very  similar  to  that  to 
which  it  is  indigenous  iu  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon. 

"Some  day  these  young  trees  are 
going  to  be  just  as  good  as  those  in 
the  Amazonan  forests,  and  in  the  trade 
it  is  believed  to  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  when  what  is  called  the  cultiva- 
ted rubber  crop  will  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  world;  and 
probably  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
manufacturers  have  been  paying. 

"In  1908  this  cultivated  crop  of  rub'- 
bcr  from  Ceylon  did  not  exceed  2000 
tons;  the  next  year  it  was  4000  tons; 
last  year  it  had  grown  beyond  8000 
tons,  and  this  year's  crop  is  estimated 
as  likely  to  reach  14,000  tons.  A  few 
years  hence  the  cultivated  crop  will 
equal  the  wild  or  natural  crop  of  South 
America. ' ' 


Artichokes  Valuable  Feed 

Artichokes  are  one  of  the  paying 
crops  on  the  farm  to  feed  hogs;  on 
very  rich  soil  they  have  been  known 
to  yield  1000  bushels  per  acre.  One 
man  in  Polk  County,  Oregon,  planted 
five  acres  and  fed  out  ninety  hogs  on 
them;  another  farmer  in  Washington 
feeds  out  $1000  worth  of  hogs  every 
year  on  them.  Why  is  it  that 
farmers  don't  plant  more  artichokes? 
Some  may  say  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
them.  Here  is  a  recipe:  Turn  in  the 
stock,  especially  the  hogs;  let  them 
run  on  them  all  summer  and  that  will 
kill  them. 

Cut  and  plant  same  as  potatoes  and 
tend  first  spring,  and  in  November 
turn  the  stock  in;  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  goats  will  eat  the  tops,  and  hogs 
will  dig  the  artichokes;  pasture  when 
n-t  too  wet  till  May,  then  plow  the 


artichoke  ground,  and  harrow  down 
good  and  let  them  go;  there  will  bo 
enough  in  ground  to  seed  it  gnod. 
They  will  take  care  of  themselves 
witliout  any  cultivating  for  years, 
be  sure  and  plant  where  stock  can  be 
turned  in  each  year. 


brown,  the  cocks  having  white  edged 
feathers  and  the  hens  feathers  with 
white  spots.  They  have  already  proven 
to  be  prolific  layers  like  all  of  the  Or- 
pington family. 


The  Hughes  Chicken  Colony  has  just 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  the  Schell 
ranch,  located  at  Schellville,  and  have 
already  sold  over  20  lots  to  date.  Build- 
ing is  going  on  rapidly,  and  they  have 
placed  an  order  with  the  Schellville 
hatchery  for  12,000  chicks. 


Seventeen  cents  per  pound  was  offer- 
ed in  Santa  Rosa  for  hops  of  the  1911 
crop,  indicating  that  prices  are  likely 
to  run  high.  Only  a  one-year  contract 
was  proposed  at  this  figure.  There 
were  several  offers  to  contract  at  six- 
teen cents,  but  growers  were  slow  to 
consider  them. 


Imperial  County  will  soon  be  able  to 
claim  the  largest  creamery  concern  on 
the  Coast.  The  Imperial  Valley  Cream- 
ery, located  at  El  Centro,  has  had  a 
daily  average  output  of  7500  pounds  of 
butter  since  February  1st,  and  dis- 
tributed over  $70,000  among  local  dairy- 
men for  butter  fat  in  one  month.  Since 
then  a  consolidation  has  been  effected 
whereby  it  absorbs  other  large  cream- 
eries in  the  valley,  which,  it  is  estimat- 
ed will  almost  double  its  volume  of 
business. 


Jubilee  Orpingtons 

A  fine  pen  of  six  Jubilee  Orpingtons 
arrived  in  California  a  few  days  ago 
from  St.  Paul  Cray,  Kent,  England. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  first  of  this 
famous  recent  breed  to  reach  this  State 
and  they  are  receiving  much  attention 
from  poultry  men.  They  were  consign- 
ed to  E.  J.  Hall,  523  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco,  who  sent  them  to  the 
yards  of  F.  S.  Washburn,  240  Anita 
Street,  San  Jose.    The  birds  are  a  rich 


RUNNING  WATER 

in  any  quantity  for  the  orchard  or  garden 

RIFE  RAMS 

PUMP  WATU  AUTOMATICALLY  DAY  OR  NIGHT 

The  first  cost  is  low, 
there's  no  operatinj  ex 
pense.  Raises  water  30 
feet  for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a  stream, 
spring  or  pond  within  a 
mile, write  for  Free  Plans, 
Free  Book  and  Free 
Trial  Ofler. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2458  Trinity  BIdg.,  New  York 


Weeds  practically  destroy  the  flow  of  water  in  irrigation  cari.ls,  rivers, 
etc.,  at  many  places,  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  fullest  capacity;  besides 
being  a  nuisance  in  reservoirs,  lakes,  etc.    The  SUBMARINE  WEED  CUTTING 

SAW  does  away  with  insufficient 
and  laborsome  methods  of  clearing, 
easily  operated  from  the  banks,  oi 
on  larger  lakes  just  as  well  from 
boats,  and  cuts  the  weeds  at  the 
ROOTS.  Employed  by  different  de- 
partments of  the  U.  S.  Government, 
several  States  and  many  cities,  and 
highly  recommended  from  water 
users,  here  and  abroad.  Write  for 
illustrated  circular  and  references.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  .^^^^^ 

ASCMERT  BROTHERS,  Cedar  Lake,  West  Bend,  WU. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

The  Rogers  Centrifugal  Pump  is  absolutely  the  hest  all  around  pump  for  irriga- 
tion, reclamation  and  general  pump  service.  Our  patents  on  this  pump  cover  basic  and 
exculsive  features  not  found  in  any  other  pump. 

This  pump  will  give  better  results,  power  and  water  lift  considered,  than  any 
other  centrifugal  pump  on  the  market.  If  interested  in  buying  a  pump,  on  every  point 
we  will  make  and  save  money  for  you. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  particulars  and  information  to  convince  you  of 
tbfese  facts  and  if  we  do  not  prove  the  same  to  you  to  your  satisfaction  you  will  be 
under  no  obligation  to  us  whatsoever.  Anyway,  we  will  be  pleased  of  the  opportunity 
to  give  you  the  information. 

In  competition  with  five  leading  pumps  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia, in  1910,  Rogers  Centrifugal  Pump  received  the  following  gold  medals: 


Gold  Medal  for 
best  irrigation  pomp 
over  500  gallons  per 
minute. 


Gold  Medal  for 
best  Irrigation  pump 
ander  600  gallons 
per  minute. 


PICTURE  SHOWING  ROGERS  PUMP  WINNING  IN  COMPETITION  AT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  one  of  our  many  satisfied  customers.  Read 
it  as  it  speaks  for  itself. 


Chico,  Cal.,  Oct.  14,  1910. 


Rogers  &  d'Artenay  Mfg.  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Gentlemen  : — 

The  3"  2  stage  Rogers  pump,  direct  connected  to  a  15  horse  power  motor  I  in- 
stalled on  the  Bidwell  Ranch  is  handling  7500  goUoiis  of  water  every  22  minutes,  with 
a  head  of  92  feet  pressure,  from  center  of  pump  runner  to  water  level  20  feet,  from 
center  of  pump  to  top  of  tank  72  feet,  and  when  discharge  to  tank  is  shut  off,  main- 
tains a  pressure  of  85  lb.  per  square  inch,  through  an  inch  nozzle,  making  a  very 
efficient  fire  protection  on  the  ranch. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

George  Allen. 

If  thinking  of  buying  a  pump  now  or  later  on,  your  best  interests  will  be  served 
by  writing  us  for  more  particulars,  information,  etc.  Address 

ROGERS  &  D'ARTENAY  MFG.  COMPANY 

1800-1804  R  STREET,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
Col.  H.  I.  Seymour,  Pres. 


The  Cream  Separator  and  its  Care 


OF  ALL  THE  MANY  modern  de- 
vices for  the  care  of  milk  and 
transforming  it  into  butter,  none 
is  of  greater  value  than  the  cream  sep- 
arator. Reference  is  not  now  made,  let 
it  be  said,  to  the  deep-setting  creamer 
nor  to  the  method  of  raising  cream  in 
cans  by  mixing  it  with  water,  but  to 
the  centrifugal  separator,  by  means  of 
which  the  milk  is  whirled  about  a  bowl 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  throw  that 
which  contains  the  butterfat  out,  thus 
removing  it  almost  instantly,  and  so 
lessening  the  work  of  raising  the  cream, 
and  at  the  same  time  procuring  more 
of  it  than  is  possible,  perhaps,  by  any 
other  method. 

To  such  a  degree  of  perfection  have 
these  machines  been  brought  that  when 
properly  handled,  the  skim  milk  upon 
very  careful  tests  shows  practically  no 
butterfat  whatever  remaining.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  by  the  old  meth- 
ods often  as  much  as  one-third  to 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter  fat 
will  remain  in  each  100  pounds  of  milk 
thus  cared  for,  it  may  readily  be  seen 
what  a  saving  there  is  to  the  farmer 
through  the  use  of  the  centrifugal  sep- 
arator. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
man  who  uses  it,  the  separator  needs 
to  be  properly  installed  and  cared  for; 
and  it  is  with  the  hope  that  we  may  be 
of  some  assistance  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  now  use  or  are  contemplat- 
ing the  use  of  these  splendid  machines 
that  the  following  suggestions  are 
made. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  installation 
of  a  separator,  let  it  be  said  that  it 
will  not  do  to  set  up  one  of  these  ma- 
chines anywhere  and  expect  it  to  do 
perfect  work.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
beautiful  piece  of  mechanism,  so  deli- 
cately constructed  that  the  slightest  ir- 
regularity may  interfere  with  its  per- 
fect working.  For  example,  if  the 
foundation  be  not  secure,  so  that  there 
is  more  or  less  "joggling''  when  in  mo- 
tion, or  if  it  be  not  run  at  the  proper 
rate  of  speed,  the  best  results  will  not 
be  obtained. 

For  this  reason  care  should  be  taken 
in  setting  up  the  separator.  The  foun- 
dation ought  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible.  A  floor  with  heavy  sills  un- 
derneath, or  a  cement  construction  upon 
which  to  rest,  or,  if  possible,  to  secure 
it,  a  large  rock  well  bedded  in  the 
earth — anj'  one  of  these  would  be  suf- 
ficient. Any  way  to  be  certain  of  a 
firm,  immovable  foundation. 

Nor  is  this  enough.     The  one  who 


1009  8th  ST., 
SACEAMENTO,  CAl. 


IF  YOU 

WILL 
TRADE 

Your  RANCH  for 
BAY  COUNTIES 
PEOPEETT 
Eitber  city  or  coun- 
try.    Write  us  now 
Tor  listing  blank  and 
tell  us  just  what  you 
want.    We  have  the 
largest   list   of  bay 
exchanges    and  the 
prices  are  right.  We 
will  sell  your  ranch 
if  you  don't  want  to 
trade. 


pas.ses  through  the  country  with  his 
eyes  open  will  many  times  find  separa- 
tors set  up  in  rooms  that  are  too  un- 
clean for  description.  This  is  a  shame, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  one  who  carries 
on  this  tremriidouslj-  important  busi- 
ness in  such  a  slipshod  manner.  Every 
mar.  who  touches  milk  or  cream  ought 
to  remember  th^it  he  is  dealing  with  the 
very  life  of  the  nation,  and  every  act 
of  his,  from  start  to  finish,  should  be 
correspondingly  regulated. 

In  regulating  the  machine  for  work 
it  is  essential  to  have  the  cream  screw 
properly  adjusted.  While  instructions 
always  come  as  to  this  point  with  the 
machine  as  sent  out  by  the  manufactur- 
ers, we  have  known  people  to  be  so 
anxious  to  skim  a  heavy  cream  that 
they  turn  the  screw  down  so  tight  that 
there  is  a  serious  loss.  It  is  declared 
by  some  that  they  have  often  found 
as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  re- 
maining, or,  in  plain  words,  one  pound 
in  every  100  pounds  of  skim  milk.  Few 
of  us  have  as  yet  reached  a  point  where 
we  can  afford  such  a  loss  as  that. 

The  power  with  which  a  separator  is 
run  is  not  h,^lf  as  important  as  the  reg- 
ularity with  which  the  revolutions  are 
kept  "up.  No  matter  whether  we  use 
gasoline,  steam,  water  power  or  any 
other,  there  must  be  a  steady,  uniform 
motion  to  insure  the  finest  results.  If 
using  a  hand  separator,  we  may  count 
the  revolutions  made  with  the  crank 
and  so  maintain  a  proper  rate  of  speed. 
The  reason  why  this  is  so  necessary  is 
that  by  the  operation  of  the  machine 
the  cream  is  thrown  out  of  the  milk 
by  main  force  as  the  bowl  revolves.  Stop 
and  think  that  the  force  exerted  by  a 
good  separator  in  dividing  the  cream 
from  the  milk  is  at  least  ten  thousand 
times  as  great  as  by  any  of  the  old 
methods.  Then  we  can  see  how  costly 
a  thing  it  is  to  let  the  motion  drop 
down.  Often  we  see  boys  and  girls 
whirling  the  wheels  of  these  beautiful 
machines  and  we  always  feel  like  sing- 
ing out  to  them,  "Young  folks,  keep 
up  steam  the  very  best  you  can!  If 
you  get  tired,  let  somebody  'spell'  you 
or  stop  till  you  get  your  breath!  For 
you  are  working  for  the  best  there  is 
in  your  milk.  Dollars  are  wrapped  up 
in  "what  you  do  and  the  way  you  do 
it!" 

Just  a  word  about  the  oil  used  on  the 
bearings  of  the  separator.  Do  not  think 
that  any  lubricant  will  do.  You  have, 
as  alreadj'  said,  one  of  the  most  finely 
adjusted  machines  you  own  on  the  farm 
to  deal  with.  If  you  use  an  oil  that  is 
too  thick  and  heavy,  your  machine  will 
run  hard  and  you  will  not  be  as  apt  to 
secure  the  best  returns  from  your  work. 
This  means  that  you  shall  get  an  oil 
that  is  smooth,  not  so  thin  that  it  will 
spatter  everything  all  up,  but  of  the 
best  wearing  quality  you  can  find. 

But  not  even  yet  is  our  work  at  the 
wheel  done.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that 
the  temperature  of  the  milk  when  it 
passes  into  the  separator  is  vitally  im- 
portant. Listen  a  moment.  Do  not  let 
your  milk  stand  around  after  it  has 
been  drawn  till  it  is  cold  or  anywhere 
near  it.  Hustle  it  into  the  creamery 
and  put  it  through  the  separator.  Then 
you  will  not  have  to  warm  it  again,  for 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow  it  is  all  right 
to  separate.  Still  again,  see  to  it  that 
the  temperature  of  your  room  is  not 
too  low.  Have  it  good  and  warm  there 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Then  with 
your  screw  set  to  take  a  stream  of 
cream  that  will  test  from  35  to  50  per 
cent  of  butter  fat,  stick  to  it  just  as 
regularly  as  your  breath  comes  and 
goes  until  your  job  is  done. 

Susseccful  Dairying 

Dairying  has  made  more  progress 
during  the  past  five  years  than  any 
other  industry;  it  is  a  great  business. 
Cheap  dairy  products  are  things  of 
the  past.  'The  dairyman  that  has  good 
cowB  and  gives  them  good  care  and 
B»ll»  good    dairy    produetB  gets  top 


notch  prices  and  makes  a  nice  profit. 
To  be  a  good  dairyman  and  make  a 
success  of  the  work,  one  must  be 
interested  in  cows,  keep  nothing  but 
good  cows  and  give  them  the  right  kind 
of  care.  Feed  and  care  are  as  import- 
ant as  the  good  cows.  To  build  up  a 
dairy  herd  one  must  first  buy  a  pure 
bred  dairy  sire  of  first-class  breeding, 
also  buy  a  few  good  grade  cows  or 
heifers.  If  you  want  a  good  sire  you 
must  pay  something  like  $150  up  to 
$350.  Don 't  mind  paying  this  if  he  is 
a  good  individual  and  has  a  god  pedi- 
gree. See  that  his  dam  has  been  a 
good  producer,  also  his  granddam.  If 
he  possesses  these  qualities  lit  will  be 
well  worth  the  money.  Breed  your 
common  and  grade  cows  and  retain  all 
of  your  best  heifer  calves  and  you  will 
soon  have  a  good  dairy  herd.  Weigh 
the  milk  from  each  cow  every  day  and 
test  it  once  a  month.  This  will  tell 
you  which  cows  to  keep  and  which  to 
weed  out.  Fifteen  dollars  invested  in 
a  tester  and  scales  and  sample  bottles 
and  the  record  sheets  and  a  pencil  will 
furnish  all  the  equipment  you  need. 
This  outfit  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  Don't  think  the  pure  bred 
cows  does  the  whole  trick.  A  good 
feeder  and  good  feed  are  just  as  im- 
portant. The  silo  is  the  dairymen 's 
best  friend  when  it  comes  to  feeding. 
A  good  ration  is  as  follows,  about  40 
pounds  ensilage,  all  the  clover  hay  a 
cow  will  eat  and  a  grain  ration  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  oats,  corn,  bran 


and  gluten.  Feed  this  about  the  ratio 
of  one  pound  of  the  mixture  to  three 
pounds  of  milk  daily  with  a  little  oil 
meal  or  cotton  seed  added.  Keep  salt 
and  fresh  water  that  has  been  heated 
so  that  the  chill  is  removed,  before  the 
cows  all  the  time.  Treat  your  cows 
kindly,  give  them  a  pat  and  a  kind 
word  whenever  you  can. 


Bed  Spider  on  Almond  Trees 

The  red  spider  has  been  a  trouble- 
some pest  in  some  of  the  almond  or- 
chards. Mr.  J.  P.  Dargitz,  manager  of 
the  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change, said  recently  as  a  result  of  his 
experiments  that  a  good  way  to  pre- 
vent the  depredations  of  the  insect  is 
to  spray  with  dry  sulphur. 

The  red  spider  is  dormant  and  harm- 
less except  in  hot  weather,  but  wher- 
ever it  is  present  in  hot  weather  it  will 
do  its  work  and  multiply  rapidly.  There 
is  one  remedy  which  is  par  excellence, 
and  that  is  the  fumes  of  sulphur  evap- 
orated by  the  hot  sun.  The  treatment 
wherever  the  red  spider  is  present  is  to 
blow  fine  sulphur  among  the  trees;  the 
finer  it  is  the  more  rapidly  it  will  evap- 
orate in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
fumes  from  this  evaporation  will  kill 
the  spider.  Twenty  to  twenty-five 
pounds  of  sulphur  together  with  a  like 
amount  of  lime  dust  per  acre  will.be  a 
very  good  treatment,  the  dose  repeated 
in  one  week  if  necessary.  This  treat- 
ment will  very  thoroughly  control  the 


THE  AUTOMATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Does  awn.v  entirely  with  the  now  out  of  date  method  o( 
Bkimming  with  the  old  style  hand  separator.  No  more 
hard  work.  Time  saved.  Butterfat  saved.  Money  saved. 
The  Automatic  Separator  does  the  work  and  accomplishes 
nil  the  other  savings.  Sold  and  guaranteed  by  a  man  who 
has  handled  several  of  the  best  known  hand  separators. 
The  Automatic  is  a  gasoline  motor  and  separator  combined 
on  one  base  and  running  as  one  machine.  Write  C.  E. 
Hill,  Manager. 

C,  E.  HILL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Modern 
Barn  Equipment,  Farm  and  Dairy  Supplies. 

80  Merchant  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MYERS  BULLDOZER  POWER  PUMP 
OLD'S  GASOLINE  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 

Reduce  your  labor  by  having  a  gasoline  engine. 
Increase  your  crops  by  irrigating. 

We  can  completely  equip  your  place  for  power  and  pumping. 
Write  us  for  information  on  your  requirements. 

The  Compressed  Air  Machinery  Co. 

STEVENSON  AND  ECKER  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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red  spider  and  it  is  not  expensive. 
Common  dust  spraying  machines  are 
very  effective  and  economical  in  the 
matter  of  scattering  this  dust  among 
the  trees.  The  effect  of  the  red  spider 
wiir  be  noticeable  in  hot  weather  by 
the  leaves  turning  yellow;  first  a  very 
pale  green,  then  a  light  yellow.  When- 
ever the  dark  green  begins  to  fade  out 
of  the  foliage  lose  no  time  in  getting 
the  sulphur  scattered  through  the 
trees. ' ' 


Big  Section  to  be  Watered 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice has  appropriated  $15,000  for  the 
preliminary  surveys  of  a  Government 
irrigation  project  in  the  western  part 
of  Grant  County,  Washington,  designed 
to  reclaim  500,000  acres  of  waste  lands. 
Water  will  be  provided  from  Lake 
Wenatchee.  -  With  an  adequate  supply 
of  moisture,  experts  declare,  it  will  be 
possible  to  grow  four  crops  of  alfalfa 
a  year. 

Most  of  the  land  is  at  an  elevation 
of  1200  feet  above  sea  level.  The  soil 
is  of  volcanic  ash  and  sandy  loam  mix- 
ed, similiar  to  that  in  the  alfalfa  dis- 
tricts in  other  parts  of  tlie  Spokane 
country  and  is  free  from  alkali  and 
stones. 


Truckee-C  arson  Project  Prosperous 

There  is  one  section  of  the  country 
where  the  continued  cool  weather  dur 
ing  March  met  with  approval,  and  that 
is  on  the  Truclcee-Carson  irrigation  pro- 
ject, Nevada.  The  greatest  depth  of 
snow  ever  known  in  the  Sierras  was 
reported  in  February,  and  the  settlers 
began  making  preparations  for  tre- 
mendous floods.  The  cool  weather,  how- 
ever, retarded  the  melting  of  the  snows 
and  the  general  impression  is  that  there 
will  be  a  prolonged  and  beneficial  run- 
off in  the  streams,  rather  than  sudden 
floods.  Water  users  on  the  project,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  State,  are  encouraged 
with  the  prospects  of  a  long  water  sea- 
son. Large  new  areas  aer  being  put  in- 
to alfalfa,  while  some  of  the  old  fields 
are  being  plowed  up  and  planted  to 
potatoes  and  other  crops,  promising  di- 
versification of  agriculture  on  the  pro- 
ject. The  sugar  beet  acreage  is  increas- 
ing, and  work  is  being  pushed  on  the 
Nevada  Sugar  Company's  mill  at  Fal- 
lon. Labor  conditions  are  favorable  at 
the  present  time. 


The  sheep  was  one  of  the  first  ani- 
mals to  be  domesticated  by  man.  It 
is  not  definitely  known  but  generally 
supposed  that  all  breeds  of  sheep  de- 
scended from  a  common  ancestor.  There 
are  still  several  species  of  wild  sheep 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  no 
single  species  that  now  exist  can  be 
fixed  upon  as  the  ancestor  of  our  do- 
mesticated sheep.  Most  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  in  this  country  came  from 
Great  Britain. 


Poisoning  Gophers 

There  are  various  means  resorted  to 
by  various  persons  in  getting  rid  of 
the  pocket  gopher.  Some  trap  them, 
some  poison  them  and  many  methods  of 
poisoning  are  in  use.  The  poison  giv- 
ing best  results  is  strychnine,  admin- 
istered in  soaked  corn  or  wheat,  put 
into  the  boles  or  runways  of  the  gopher 
in  spoonful  doses.  One  of  the  best  and 
surest  methods  of  administering  the 
tato — sweet  potato  is  preferable — cut 
strychnine  is  by  taking  apple  or  po- 
into  small  pieces  or  squares  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  square,  make  a 
slit  in  tbe  potato  and  insert  a  few  crys- 
tals of  the  strychnine  into  the  slit; 
then  squeeze  this  opening  together.  This 
is  a  most  thorough  plan  of  poisoning 
the  gopher.  Some  use  raisins,  prunes 
or  apples;  fruits  or  vegetables  of  most 
any  kind  seem  to  suit  the  taste.  Some 
cut  the  apple  or  potato  into  thin  slices 
of  one  or  two  inches  square  and  put  the 
strychnine  on  one  of  these  pieces,  then 
pin  another  piece  on  top  of  this  by 


means  of  a  toothpick.  We  have  found 
a  very  sure  plan  to  be  to  gouge  a  little 
hole  in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  potato 
to  be  used  put  the  strychnine  crystals 
in  this  and  pin  another  piece  of  potato 
over  it  by  the  use  of  the  toothpick. 
Holes  can  be  found  in  every  neighbor- 
hood where  they  winter  and  in  the 
early  spring  the  poisoned  potato  can 
be  dropped  in  those  holes,  otherwise 
one  would  be  obliged  to  wait  until 
they  commence  work  in  the  spring  or 
summer. 


Bees  and  Alfalfa 

Alfalfa  raisers  find  it  to  their  advant- 
age to  have  a  few  stands  of  bees.  As 
the  original  cost  is  slight  and  the  bees 
provide  their  own  food,  go  after  the 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
honey,  demand  but  slight  attention  and 
make  such  bountiful  returns,  bee  cul- 
ture has  come  to  be  a  valuable  "side 
line"  for  the  farm.  As  blooms  are  to 
be  found  in  alfalfa  districts  every  day 
from  early  May  to  late  October,  the 
bees  have  a  constant  opportunity  for 
service. 

While  the  average  yield  per  hive 
elsewhere  varies  from  15  to  30  pounds, 
the  average  in  the  alfalfa-growing  ter- 
ritory is  far  higher.  Thus  the  financial 
returns  of  alfalfa  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  in  some  instances  doubled 
by  having,  say,  two  colonies  of  bees 
for  each  acre.  Or,  if  only  a  part  of 
the  alfalfa  raisers  in  a  neighborhood 
kept  bees  this  ration  could  be  trebled 
by  those  who  do.  Unlike  other  tres- 
passers on  neighbors'  fields,  the  bees 
do  the  neighbors  a  distinct  favor  by 
fertilizing  their  alfalfa. 


Milk  in  Poultry  Rations 

For  Growth  and  Eggs 
Skim  milk  has  always  been  known  as 
a  good  food  for  chicks,  but  its  value  as 
an  egg  producer  is  not  so  generally 
known.  Experiments  at  the  poultry 
plant  of  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
show  that  hens  fed  on  skim  milk  laid 
more  eggs  and  made  a  greater  profit 
than  hens  that  were  fed  on  beef  scraps 
in  the  same  ratio.  Skim  milk  demon- 
strated its  superiority  over  curd  in 
these  experiments. 

Milk-fed  poultry  brings  the  highest 
price  on  the  market.  A  fowl  that  is  fed 
milk  from  the  time  it  is  hatched  until 
marketed  makes  a  high-class  product. 

Never  force  the  hens  to  drink  the 
milk.  Always  have  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  before  them. 


G-reen  Manure  Crops 

An  important  point  in  handling  green 
manure  crops  at  this  season  was  brought 
out  by  Dr.  Lipman  at  a  recent  fruit 
growers.'  convention  at  San  Bernardino, 
when  he  laid  down  the  law  that  in  light, 
sandy  soils  the  cover  crop  should  bo 
plowed  under  as  deeply  as  possible;  in 
clay  soils,  as  shallow  a  spossible  and 
still  have  sufficient  dirt  to  cover.  In 
sandy  soils  the  air  will  reach  down  to 
the  decaying  crop  no  matter  how  deeply 
plowed  in,  a  healthy  condition  obtains 
and  the  plant  food  is  put  where  it  is 
most  valuable  to  the  roots.  But  in 
heavy  soils,  if  plowed  under  deeply,  the 
air  is  not  admitted  and  an  acid  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  is  produced.  When 
these  points  are  considered,  with  num- 
berless others  having  to  do  with  green 
manure  crop  growing,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  has  been  occasion  for  the 
many  failures  made.  It  requires  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  to  grow  green 
manure  crops. 


Trees  properly  planted  will  increase 
in  value  in  a  geometric  ratio — for 
some  years.  At  planting  it  adds  $1  to 
the  value  of  a  place;  at  two  years,  $2, 
and  the  third  year,  $4.  When  it  be- 
gins fruiting  the  value  of  the  fruit  can 
be  considered  as  the  interest  on  the 
value  of  the  tree — that  is — if  the  fruit 
is  worth  $5  the  tree  is  worth  $85,  for 
the  interest  on  $85  at  6  per  cent  is 
$5.10.  Then  a  well  kept  tree  adds  to 
tne  appearance  of  the  home  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  owner. 


Name  the  Farm 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Iowa  legislature,  which,  if  it  becomes 
a  law,  will  allow  farmers  to  resigter 
the  names  of  their  farms  and  secure 
the  exclusive  right  to  such  names.  There 
is  every  reason  why  such  a  law  is  de- 
sirable. If  a  farmer  gets  a  reputa- 
tion for  extra  fine  apples  as  other  pro- 
ducts and  the  crop  is  always  sold  under 
a  certain  name,  that  name  will  soon 
acquire  a  value  as  great,  proportion- 
ately, as  a  trade  mark  of  manufactured 
goods  or  the  name  of  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Buyers  will  look  for  pro- 
ducts under  that  name  and  pay  a  high- 
er price  for  them.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  name  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
farm.  A  buyer  who  is  posted  on  values 
will  pay  more  for  a  farm  with  an 
established  name  and  reputation, 
just  as  the  buyer  of  a  newspaper  will 
pay  more  for  a  paper  that  is  well  es- 
tablished. He  will  do  this  because  he 
will  know  that  his  market  is  ready  and 


waiting  for  him  and  that  he  will  have 
to  spend  no  time  working  it  up.  Every 
farmer  in  the  State  should  take  advant- 
age of  this  law  and  endeavor  to  reap 
practical  benefit  from  it. 


Do  not  be  afraid  of  doing  too  much 
preparatory  work  in  getting  the  land 
ready.  There  is  more  danger  in  not 
doing  enough. 


Don't  make  a  mistake  I  Buy  a  pump  with 
a  reputation  behind  it.  Our  pumps  give  the 
most  water  for  the  least  power  and  money. 
Every  pump  guaranteed.  Write  for  circu- 
lars and  prices  to  PEERLESS  lEON 
WORKS,  SECOND  AND  O  STREETS,  SAC- 
RAMENTO, CAL. 

Sold  direct  or  through  Baker  &  Hamilton, 
San  Francisco;  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento.    Agents  wanted. 


THE  LAUSON  FROST  KING 
GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Have  you  seen  that  Lauson  Frost 
King?  If  not  don't  fail  to  see  it  whether 
you  are  going  to  buy  or  not,  it  will  do 
your  eyes  good  to  see  it  run,  it's  like 
pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,  you 
know  any  man  likes  to  see  a  smooth 
running  engine,  and  one  that  uses  but 
little  fuel,  also  one  that  is  simple  to 
operate,  be  sure  and  see  it  or  get  a 
catalog.  Eemember  it  is  handled  by 
the  EMPIRE  PEOPLE. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
LTD. 

83  N.  Sixth  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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BUFFALO  PITTS 
TRIPLEX  GAS  TRACTOR 

28  HORSE  POWER 
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A  MODERN 
ENGINE 
FOR  THE 
PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 


Benicia  Hancock  Engine  Disc  Plows     P  &  0  Canton  Engine  Gang  Plows  jj 
BAKER  &  HAMILTOIV 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES    : ; 
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WHEN  POPE  WEOTE  that  "The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man ' '  we  can  not  suppose  he 
meant  mankind  should  learn  the  ways 
of  individual  men,  for,  taken  severally, 
they  are  usually  most  uninteresting, 
their  ways  and  thoughts  being  pretty 
much  like  those  of  tneir  associates.  He 
doubtless  meant  that  the  proper  study 
of  individual  men  is  the  form  of  so- 
ciety of  which  they  are  a  part,  and 
this  is  fascinating.  It  is  the  same  with 
bees.  Collectively  they  are  a  wonder- 
land of  delight;  but  individually  they 
are  much  like  men;  nevertheless  we 
must  devote  a  little  time  to  the  vari 
ous  kinds  to  be  found  in  a  hive. 

Any  clear  bright  day  when  the  ther- 
mometer registers  48  degrees  or  above, 
and  on  dull  days  in  warm  weather,  we 
can  see  myriads  popping  out  of  the 
hive  entrance,  or  dropping  heavily  as 
if  laden  and  tired  on  the  bottomboard, 
then  scurrying  hastily  into  the  little 
dorways  as  if  there  was  much  to  do 
and  very  little  time  in  which  to  do  it. 
On  a  fine  day  we  may  watch  them  for 
hours  at  a  time,  but  never  once  will 
there  seem  to  be  any  pause  in  their 
flight  until  the  evening  shades  set  in; 
and  80  it  has  been  since  the  earliest 
dawn.  In  warm  April  days  one  may 
be  able  to  time  them  with  a  watch, 
say  30  a  minute;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  they  will  be  nearer  the 
century  mark,  and  from  May  until  fall 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  even  to 
approximate  the  rate  at  which  they 
come.  Truly  they  are  hustlers,  the  very 
spirit  of  industry  without  any  play. 
Seemingly  in  the  bee  world  competi- 
tion is  not  necessary  as  an  incentive  to 


Now  is  the  time  to  roof 


your  building. 

Don't  wait  until  the  rains  start 
and  you  are  inconvenienced 
by  working  in  the  wet. 

Do  the  work  while  the 
conditions  are  favorable 
and  save  yourself  the 
annoyance  and  disagreeable  duty 
of  being  compelled  to  hurry  a 
job  that  requires  care 
and  attention. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  roof 
you  have  or  what  kind  of  a 
building  you  own,  you  ought  to 
see  us  about  your  roof  troubles. 

Our  roofing  experience 
will  help  yon. 

We  will  show  you  the  kind  of  a 
roof  you  should  have  and  the 
way  you  should  lay  it  and 
demonstrate  to  your  complete 
satisfaction  that  there  is  no  other 
roofing  on  the  market  so  good  that 
will  give  you  so  good  a  roof 
service  as  Malthoid  Roofing. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet — 

Cheerful  Homes — 

A  book  of  bungalows. 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

San  Francisco 


work.  Co-operation  is  apparently  suf- 
ficient. 

Through  the  livelong  day  it  would 
seem  as  if  all  the  bees  we  saw  were 
exact  duplicates  of  each  other,  abso- 
lutely indistinguishable  together  or 
apart;  but  as  our  eyes  become  familiar 
with  them  we  see  that  many  are  of  a 
lighter  color,  and  more  downy  than 
others — have  the  bloom  of  youth  upon 
them,  while  others  are  faded,  dark,  and 
almost  greasy  looking.  Yes,  it  is  youth 
and  old  age — youth  with  alert  ways 
and  fresh  looks;  age  with  sedate  step 
and  haggard  appearance,  worn  out  in  a 
few  weeks  of  rushing  toil.  One  and  all 
they  are  the  workers  of  the  social  or- 
ganism, the  producers,  the  creators  of 
its  wealth,  and,  let  it  be  said,  equal 
sharers  of  the  bounty. 

In  the  merry  month  of  May  and  all 
through  the  joyous  summer  time  we 
may  see  some  big  sturdy  fellows  em- 
erge from  the  hive  at  more  leisurely 
pace,  flying  upward  with  a  louder  noise 
— a  regular  drone,  in  fact — and,  after 
soaring  around  our  head  a  few  times, 
start  off  as  if  on  most  important  busi- 
ness. The  timid  novice  who  has  just 
gained  courage  enough  to  stand  near  a 
hive  is  apt  to  be  startled  when  this 
noisy  blusterer  appears;  but  there  is  no 
need  to  worry  in  the  least,  as  this  kind 
of  bee  is  harmless  so  far  as  stinging 
is  concerned.  He  is  the  drone,  the  pos- 
sible father  of  a  new  generation  of 
bees;  utterly  useless  in  production,  he 
is  a  necessity  in  reproduction;  at  least 
of  workers;  but  he  is  of  no  value  in 
the  defense  of  the  precious  food  sup- 
ply. He  is  a  poor  male  creature,  and 
nothing  more.  He  is  tolerated  by  the 
workers  as  a  necessity  while  the  pos- 
sible need  exists.  The  reproductive 
season  past,  he  is  driven  from  the  hive 
without  mercy  and  without  hope.  His 
life  may  be  a  merry  and  care-free  one; 
but  the  end  is  always  a  tragedy. 

Once  the  novice  attains  the  dignity 
of  examining  the  interior  of  a  hive  and 
holding  up  frames  for  inspection  he 
will  be  greatly  astonished  at  the  im- 
mensity of  its  population — thousands 
upon  thousands  of  bees  on  every  frame, 
seemingly  all  in  active  commotion — 
workers,  every  one.  But,  no!  there's 
a  drone,  and  there,  and  there.  Then 
if  one  is  lucky  he  may  catch  a  glimpse 
of  another  kind — one  with  the  pointed 
abdomen  of  a  worker  but  ever  so  much 
bigger.  Yes,  that's  the  queen — no,  not 
the  ruler  of  the  hive,  though  she  was 
long  supposed  to  be  such;  in  fact,  so 
far  as  we  know  there  is  no  ruler  of  any 
kind  in  a  bee  hive.    She  is  the  mother 


of  the  colony,  a  wonderful  egg-laying 
device,  saia  to  be  able  to  lay  from  two 
thousand  to  four  thousand  eggs  in  24 
hours,  and,  when  necessary,  in  May, 
keep  up  this  gait  for  days  at  a  time. 
It  is  computed  she  can  lay  twice  her 
own  weight  in  eggs  every  day  when  at 
her  full  laying  capacity.  She  gathers 
no  honey,  she  nurses  no  babies,  she  su- 
pervises nothing.  Her  sole  business  is 
to  lay  eggs  when  and  where  the  work- 
er bees  want  them.     They  determine 


the  family  developments,  she  obeys 
their  behests.  All  problems  of  sex  seem 
to  be  within  their  control,  so  they  de- 
cide the  relative  proportions  of  males 
and  females  in  the  next  generation,  and 
the  mother  comports  herself  according- 
ly. Queens  are  fertile  females;  worker 
bees  are  of  the  same  sex,  but  sterile, 
being  incapable  of  sex  relations  with 
the  males;  but  the  worker  bees  control, 
from  the  moment  the  egg  is  laid,  the 
development  of  the  reproductive  organs 
of  the  females. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  saw  that 
the  general  structure  of  bee  society  is 
remarkably  like  that  of  human  beings. 
We  learned  that  property  is  the  bond 
of  union,  and  that  it  is  held  in  com- 
mon. We  have  now  learned  that  the 
administration  of  the  hive  is  controlled 
by  all  the  workers,  the  owners  in  com- 
mon. We  are  now  in  position  to  con- 
clude our  comparison  of  the  social  or- 
ganization of  bees  and  men  by  one 
sweeping  generalization  that  may  be 
startling  to  some.  Government  is  a  func- 
tion of  capital.  It  would  appear  to  be 
a  natural  law  on  this  earth  that  the 
formation  of  society  is  due  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  property — that  is, 
something  on  which  labor  has  been  ex- 
pended, and,  no  matter  what  the  form 
of  society,  whether  communistic  of  com- 
petitive, the  actual  administration  of 


Millions  Are  Killed  Daily 

Where  Jackson's  Gopher,  Squirrel, 
and  Prairie  Dog  Exterminator  is  being 
used.  If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  yours, 
quick,  write  to  us. 

The  Loveland  Compounding  Co., 
Loveland,  Colorado 


30  Days 
Free  Trial 

Guaranteed 
For 
5  Years 


2  H.  P   ...$100.00 

4  H.  P    $150.00 


We   want  you   to  know 
how  good  our  engines  are  We  will  guarantee  to  sell  you  an  engine 

and    will    make    you    this     cheaper  than  you  can  buy  any  Eastern  built 
offer.    Use  one  of  our  en-     engine  of  same  horsepower  and  quality  for 
gines  for  thirty  days,  give     ^hen  freight  is  added, 
it  all  kinds  of  heavy  and 

exacting  work, — pump  water,  saw  wood,  run  machinery  or  any  other  work 
you  may  have  for  it  to  do  and  then,  if  it  does  not  give  you  entire  satisfac- 
tion or  if  you  do  not  consider  it  a  bargain  at  the  price,  send  it  back  and  no 
questions  will  be  asked. 

We  have  been  building  engines  in  Los  Angeles  for  over  20  years  and 
have  established  a  record  for  fair  dealing  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  main- 
tain no  matter  what  the  cost. 

SAVE  FEEIOHT 

Our  engines  are  built  right  here  in  Los  Angeles  in  our  own  big  factory 
and  all  the  freight  you  have  to  pay  is  from  Los  Angeles  to  your  railway 
station.  If  you  buy  an  engine  from  an  Eastern  concern  you  will  have  to 
pay  $20  to  $500  freight  on  your  engine  and  wait  four  or  five  vseeks  to  get  it. 
Buy  from  us  and  you  will  have  your  engine  in  a  few  days  at  practically  no 
cost  for  freight.  If  you  want  repairs  at  any  time  you  can  get  them  quickly 
from  us  and  your  engine  need  not  be  shut  down  for  a  couple  of  weeks  as  is 
the  case  in  buying  an  engine  from  the  East. 

We  build  engines— deep  well  cylinders  and  jacks — 2  h.  p.  to  50  h.  p. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Stearns  Gas  Engine  Works 

1024  N.  MAIN  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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affairs  will  be  conducted  by  the  owners 
of  the  capital.  The  nominal  form  of 
government  among  men  is  of  little  mo- 
ment. The  difference  between  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  and  a  republic  con- 
sists chiefly  in  this;  the  one  persists 
where  land  is  the  preponderating  source 
of  wealth;  the  other,  where  commerce 
is  more  important.  In  the  one  the  big 
land  owners  are  the  actual  rulers;  in 
the  other,  the  big  capitalists. 

Since  bees  are  insects,  their  life  his- 
tory is  the  same  as  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  that  great  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  First,  there  is  the  egg, 
from  which  emerges  the  larva  or  grub, 
which,  after  a  period  of  voracious  feed- 
ing, passes  into  the  chrysalis  stage.  In 
due  time  it  develops  into  the  perfect 
insect,  making  its  entry  into  the  bee 
world  in  full  size,  and  in  almost  com- 
plete possession  of  its  ultimate  capa. 
bilities.  The  worker  bees  take  part  in 
the  routine  work  of  the  hive  in  about 
24  hours;  but  the  queen  and  drones 
need  several  days  before  they  are  suf- 
ficiently developed  for  their  special 
mission. 

The  rate  of  development  from  egg  to 
insect  is  not  the  same  for  worker, 
queen,  and  drone.  In  the  case  of  the 
worker  the  necessary  period  is  21  days; 
for  the  drone,  24  days;  but  the  queen 
hastens  through  the  change  in  from 
15  to  17  days.  When  but  a  few  days 
old  she  mates  with  a  drone  in  the  air 
during  what  is  known  as  the  nuptial 
flight,  after  which  she  never  leaves  the 
hive  excepting  with  a  swarm,  when  she 
accompanies  the  bees  to  their  new 
home,  where  she  resumes  her  duty  of 
egg-laying.  One  impregnation  from  the 
drone  is  sufficient  for  her  life,  which 
may  continue  for  several  years. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
life  history  of  the  bee  is  the  control 
the  queen  apparently  has  over  the  sex 
of  her  progeny.  As  the  egg  ])asses 
to  the  exit  she  may  or  may  not  per- 
mit a  sperm  to  join  it.  The  eggs  that 
arc  fertilized     develop     into  females; 


Prize  Medal  Farms 

Won  two  medals  at  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  in  pompetition  with  the 
world. 

Location,  Thornton,  on  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  midway  between  Sacra- 
mento and  Stockton;  only  one  mile 
from  railroad  station,  store  and  post- 
oflice,  and  only  one  mile  from  steam- 
er landing. 

Soil  Best  by  Test 
Produced  350  sacks  potatoes 
per  acre 

PERFECT  IRRIGATION  SYS- 
TEM FREE  TO  PURCHASERS. 
NO  WATER  RENTS.  BEAUTI- 
FUL HEALTHFUL  SURROUND- 
INGS. SCHOOL  ON  TRACT. 
GOOD  ROADS.  GOOD  NEIGH- 
BORS. 

POSITIVELY  the  best  small 
farms  for  home  or  investment  that 
can  be  bought  at  any  price. 

Ten,  twenty,  forty  acres. 

Easy  terms. 

A.  E.  PATTEN  LAND  CO., 
425  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco 


those  not  impregnated  produce  males, 
so  that  drones  have  no  male  parent. 
The  progeny  of  a  queen  bee  that  has 
not  been  mated  will  consist  of  drones 
only. 

The  worker  bees  determine  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fertilized  eggs.  After 
the  larvae  hatch  out,  all  are  fed  alike 
for  three  days,  then  those  intended  for 
workers  are  given  less  nourishing  food, 
thus  hindering  the  growth  of  the  sex 
organs.  The  larvae  destined  to  be 
mother  bees  are  lavishly  fed  through- 
out with  highly  nourishing  food.  Some 
day  human  beings  will  come  to  know 
as  much  as  bees  do  now,  and  then  they 
will  not  expect  fine  children  from  un- 
derfed parents.  The  family  may  be 
the  crowning  glory  of  our  civiljzation; 
but  as  a  means  of  producing  well- 
nourished  children  it  falls  far  behind 
a  beehive. 

It  is  at  present  held  as  a  pious  opin- 
ion, but  not  proven,  that  the  queen 
has  direct  control  over  the  sex  of  her 
progeny.  We  have  seen  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  hive  in  the  control 
of  the  workers,  since  ownership  is  vest- 
ed in  them  in  common;  that  their 
power  includes  determining  the  sex 
qualifications  of  the  females.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  decision  of  sex  is  also 
within  their  province?  We  have  seen 
that  government  in  society  is  fixed  by 
a  natural  law,  that  it  is  apparently  all- 
inclusive,  therefore  one  may  be  pardon- 
ed for  doubting  that  sex  distinction  is 
beyond  their  control  when  the  degree 
of  qualification  of  one  sex  is  within 
it. 

All  eggs  are  laid  in  cells  in  the  combs. 
Worker-cells  are  the  smallest,  usually 
numbering  25  to  the  square  inch; 
drone-cells  are  considerably  larger,  av- 
eraging 16  to  the  square  inch.  Both 
kirds  are  horizontal.  Queen-colls  are 
unique  in  shape  and  position,  being  de- 
cidedly large,  and  are  hung  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  combs.  Both  worker 
and  drone  cells  are  also  used  as  storage 
combs  for  honey  and  pollen  when  oc- 
casion demands. 
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Freight  Rates  Reduced 

Deciduous  fruit  growers  in  Califor- 
nia will  benefit  from  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates  to  points  east  of  Chicago. 

By  the  decision  of  the  freight  traffic 
representatives  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Santa  Fe,  the  Western  Pacific,  and 
the  Salt  Lake  line,  the  Chicago  rate  of 
$1.15  on  deciduous  fruits  blanketed  to 
Eastern  defined  territoiy,  effecting  a  re- 
duction of  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  or 
nearly  20  per  cent,  in  the  rate  from 
California  to  New  York.  Hitherto  t.ie 
rate  has  been  $1.15  to  Chicago,  and 
$1.40  to  Eastern  seaboard  points,  with 
a  graduating  rate  for  intervening  ter- 
ritory. Now  the  $1.15  rate  is  applied 
to  all  Eastern  points.  At  the  same 
time  an  increase  in  the  minimum  car- 
load is  announced  from  24,000  to  26,000 
pounds.  This  increase  in  the  minimum 
loading  will  not  greatly  affect  shippers, 
who  have  been  loading  cars  to  their 
capacity. 

The  new  rate  will  go  into  effect  after 
the  usual  filing  with  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission,  or  in  ample 
time  for  the  moving  of  this  year's 
crop. 


Sunlight,  crude  oil,  lime,  carbolic 
acid,  pure  air,  clean  houses  and  yards, 
are  cheaper  than  drugs  and  dope. 


S.  N.  WOOD  &  CO. 


MARKET  AND  FOURTH 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


INTRODUCTIONS  NOT 
NECESSARY— 

To  many  of  the  readers  of  "Orchard  and  Farm."  Many  of  you  know 
our  great  establishment  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market  Streets,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  retail  district  of  San  Francisco.  Many  of  you  have 
visited  us  here,  and  are  customers  already  of  this  house.  But  for  those 
who  do  not  know  us,  this  word  of  introduction  is  given. 

We  are  the  largest  Outfitters  to  Men,  Women  and  Children  on  the 
Coast,  handling  only  ready-to-wear  apparel.  Millinery,  Shoes.  No  piece 
goods,  notions,  groceries,  pots,  pans  or  kettles,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
We  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  Clothing  and  Furnishings  for  men> 
women  and  children. 

We  maintain  a  large  establishment  also  in  Oakland,  and  operate  our 
own  factories  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
where  the  clothing  and  the  women's  suits  which  we  sell  are  made  under 
our  own  supervision  and  according  to  our  own  standards. 

Naturally,  this  gives  us  a  tremendous  advantage  in  the  way  of  price, 
as  virtually  all  the  goods  we  sell  comes  direct  from  the  factory  to  the 
consumer,  without  the  middleman's  profit. 

We,  therefore,  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  your  Clothing  and 
Furnishings  at  a  most  advantageous  price  either  when  you  come  to  San 
Francisco  or  through  our  mail  order  service. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  advertisements  in  this  paper,  through 
which  we  hope  to  become  better  acquainted  with  you  and  to  develop  cor- 
dial business  relations.  Here  is  a  special  introductory  offer  to  start  the 
ball  rolling. 


MEN'S  MADE  TO  MEASURE  SUITS,  $18.50 

Made  from  all  wool,  water  shrunk  fabrics,  In  nice  patterns  and  choice 
colorings,  In  any  style  you  may  select.  Best  quality  of  linings,  interlinings, 
canvases,  and  trimmings  will  be  used  and  the  tailoring  will  be  cut  from 
work  done  under  our  own  supervision.  Samples  of  the  materials  and  blanks 
for  self  measurement  will  be  mailed  upon  application.  There  will  be  no 
trout  le  alout  the  fit,  as  every  garment  will  be  cut  to  individual  measurement 
by  cutters  whose  long  experience  has  made  them  the  most  proficient  in  their 
trade.  If  the  suit  does  not  fit,  you  do  not  have  to  take  it.  Your  own  bank, 
or  any  of  the  commercial  agencies  can  assure  you  of  the  standing  of  this 
conceirn. 

Write  us  for  samples  today  to  our  mutmal  advantage. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

(Establiiked  1888) 
OonioUdatad  (in  June,  1910)  with 

IRRIGATION 

(Founded  1909) 
Formerly  FARM  AND  IRRIGATION  AGE 
snd  THE  WESTERN  BEE  JOURNAL  (E»- 
tabliehed   1897),   were  combined  with  OB- 
CHARD  AND  FARM  in  August,  1905. 
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PDbllsIied  monthly  at 
135  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
By  the 

COUNTRY  LIFE  PUBLI3HINO  COMPAWT 

Officers  and  Directors 
J.  H.  CROTHERS                 O.  E.  CHANBY 
 A.  DIXON  

SUBSCRIPTION  KATE 

1  Copy   5  cents 

1  Year   25  cents 

4  Years   $1.00 

Subscribe  at  this  price  while  you  have  the 
opportunity 

When  changing  address  be  sure  to  give  old 
as  well  as  new  address. 

We  have  no  desire  to  retain  on  our  mail- 
ing list  any  subscriber  who  does  not  value 
this  publication  above  its  mere  subscription 
price;  therefore,  should  a  subscriber  ever  de- 
sire to  discontinue,  a  letter  to  us  to  that  ef- 
fect will  be  given  prompt  attention. 
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Circulation  Guarantee 

Cbis  etrlfflcs  tat 
ORCHAKD  AND  FARM 

IMS  pro«d  by  Inccslldaiton  Ihat  (tK 
recorilt  ol  cimilatisn  and  disnibuOon 
detail  are  kept  with  care  and  slated  by 
the  puMlslKfs  toltb  such  accuracy  thai 
adoertlscrs  may  rtly  »n  tlx  correctness 
ol  any  clrculatlMi  statements  signed  l>y 

J.  H.  CROTHERS  or  O.  E.  CHANEY 

under  the  cwtKrsWp  and  manatieiiKnl  ol 

Counto*  Life  PublisKin^  Company 
In  control  September  50.  1910. 


ADVEBTISmO  BATES 

Each  Insertion — Payable  Monthly 
Twenty  cents   an   agate   line,  counting  14 
lines  to  the    inch,    column    width.  Reading 
notices,  50  cents  a  line.    Classified  on  Farm- 
ers' Market  Place  page,  3  cents  a  word. 
Adv.  fomsr  close  on  the  28th  of  month. 


OUR    CIRCULATION  TERRITORY 

Shaded  portion  requires  irrigation. 
Only  reputable  advertisers  offering  legiti- 
mate announcements  are  respectfully  solicited 
to  cover  this  territory  through  this  medium. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
It  is  our  belief  that  all  advertisements  in 
this  paper  are  from  reliable  persons  or  firms 
We  will  make  good  the  loss  of  any  paid 
in  advance  subscriber  who  suffers  by  deal- 
ing with  any  fraudulent  advertiser  in 
any  paid  in  advance  subscriber  who  suffers 
by  dealing  with  any  fraudulent  advertiser  in 
our  columns,  provided  complaint  is  made  to 
us  within  thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 
This  guarantee  means  just  what  it  says.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  guarantee  to  settle  all 
trifiing  disputes  between  a  subscriber  snd 
an  advertiser,  though  we  offer  our  good 
oflSces  to  this  end.  In  writing  to  advertisers 
be  sure  always  to  say:  "I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement in  Orchard  and  Farm  —  Irrigation. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  th* 
Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879. 

Address  all  communications  snd  make  all 
payments  to  Country  Life  Publishing  Co., 
Wiley  B.  Allen  Building,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Publishers  Announcement 

FROM  THE  DATE  of  this  issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm— Irrigation 
the  subscription  price  of  this  magazine  will  be  25  cents  a  year. 
"We  make  this  reduction  from  tlie  rate  of  $1.00  a  year,  which  has 
prevailed  since  Orchard  and  Farm  was  established  just  twenty-three 
years  ago,  because  we  want  every  person  interested  in  agriculture  and 
in  country  life  in  the  West  to  have  this  paper  a  regular  monthly  visi- 
tor in  their  homes. 

The  high  standard  of  Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  will  not  only 
be  maintained,  but  will  be  constantly  improved.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  Country  Life  Publishing  Company  to  give  to  the  subscribers  of  its 
magazine  the  best  farm  paper  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  and  at  the 
same  time  give  it  at  the  lowest  subscription  price. 

We  will  stand  by  our  policy  of  accepting  advertisements  only  of 
responsible  firms  and  dealers  and  thereby  maintain  the  confidence  of 
our  subscribers. 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  are 
looking  for  enlarged  markets  for  their  products.  Our  readers  are  the 
most  conservative  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  progressive  of  the 
people  of  the  great  West.  They  are  the  people  who  produce  the  bulk 
of  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

We  believe  in  truthful  advertising  and  all  the  advertisements 
appearing  in  this  magazine  are  guaranteed  by  us  for  honesty.  You  can 
buy  and  sell  through  the  medium  of  our  advertising  columns  and 
always  be  sure  of  receiving  a  square  deal. 

We  want  you  and  your  friends  who  are  interested  in  farm  life  to 
be  our  readers,  to  add  to  our  present  large  circulation.  We  want  to 
have  over  100,000  of  our  friends  reading  our  paper  every  month  by 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  Tell  your  friends  to  subscribe  while  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  best  all  round  farm  paper  on  the 
Coast  at  the  extreme  low  price  of  25  cents  a  year. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell  let  people  know  about  it  through 
Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation.  If  you  want  to  buy  anything  ask  for 
it  through  Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation.  Space  in  the  "Farmer's 
Market  Place"  is  open  to  you. 

No  other  farm  paper  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  is  to  be  obtained 
at  such  an  attractive  price.  On  account  of  climate  and  irrigation,  farm 
life  in  the  Far  West  is  entirely  different  than  that  in  the  East.  Orch- 
ard and  Farm — Irrigation  is  edited  to  fit  these  conditions.  As  many 
persons  are  no  doubt  subscribers  to  Eastern  farm  publications  on 
account  of  their  low  cost,  our  present  offer  eliminates  that  necessity 
and  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  get  what  they  want. 


Standard  Pack  of  Oranges 

ORANGE  GROWERS  in  the  Porterville  District,  in  Tulare  County, 
are  perfecting  an  organization  whereby  they  plan  to  secure  com- 
pulsory standardization  of  orange  packs  and  to  prevent  the  con- 
signment from  Central  California  orange  district  of  any  except  the  very 
finest  and  the  fanciest  of  oranges.  The  growers  propose  to  put  inspec- 
tors in  every  packing  house  and  it  will  be  within  the  power  of  these 
inspectors  to  reject  any  and  all  fruit  which  they  consider  to  be  danger- 
ous to  the  best  interests  of  the  market. 


The  boy  who  "owns"  a  part  of  the  farm  or  its  live  stock  is  likely 
to  stay  on  the  farm  and  become  a  successful  farmer. 


The  failure  in  the  country  will  be  a  worse  failure  in  the  city,  and 
tlie  failure  in  the  city  will  be  a  worse  failure  in  the  country.  The  fail- 
ure in  both  cases  is  in  the  failure  of  the  person.  What  is  bred  in  the 
bone  can  not  be  reformed  or  molly  coddled  out  of  the  flesh. 


Diversify  your  garden  this  year.  Grow  for  your  table  a  little  of 
every  kind  of  vegetables.  You  are  entitled  to  the  best  and  most  abund- 
ant bill  of  fare  and  you  can  have  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 


The  colonist  movement  to  the  AYest  is  on  with  a  rush  that  has 
exceeded  aU  expectations.  From  San  Diego  to  the  Puget  Sound  home 
seekers  are  picking  out  the  most  available  land  on  which  to  settle  and 
there  is  plenty  for  them.  All  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  have 
been  forced  to  seek  extra  equipment  to  accommodate  the  tourists  com- 
ing to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  railroad  officials  estimate  that  up  to  the 
end  of  April  between  40,000  and  50,000  people  were  brought  to  Califor- 
nia and  a  like  number  to  Oregon  and  Washington. 


Nature's  rigid  statutes  have  proven  that  breed  is  smiply  care,  food 
and  environment,  followed  through  successive  generations,  aided  by 
careful  selections,  until  an  improved  type  is  produced. 


MISS  MARKER'S  SCHOOL 

Palo  Alto,  California 
Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls. 
Certificate  admits  to  Stanford,  University 
of  California,  Vassar,  Smith  and  Mills. 
Intermediate  and  primary  departments. 
Groat  attention  given  to  music,  arts  and 
crafts.  Home  economics.  Special  nurse 
for  younger  children.  Ninth  year  begins 
Apguet   15.     Catalogue  upon  application. 


COLLEGE  NOTRE  DAME 

AND 

NOTRE  DAME 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIFORNIA 

SECOND  SEMESTER  BEGINS  FEBRUARY  12,  1911 


Mills  College 


NEAR  OAKLAND.  CAUFORNIA 

The  only  Woman's  College  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Cban- 
crcd  1885.  Ideal  climate.  Entrance  and  graduation  re- 
quirements equivalent  to  those  of  Standford  and  University 
of  California.  Well  equipped  laboniohes.  Grounds  com- 
prise  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Special  care  for  health,  oat- 
door  life.  Pres.  Luclla  Clay  Carson.  A.  M..  Lilt.  D..  LL.  D. 
For  catalogue  address  Secretary.  Mills  Collefre  P.  O.  Calif. 


STAMMERING 

ANO  OTHER  DEFECTS  OF  SPEECH 

Corrected  in  from  three  to  four 
months  at 

THE  HOLDEN  SCHOOL 

456  Central  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
Students  Boarded  if  Desired 


LIP  READING  for  the  Hard  Of  Hearing 

To  enable  you  to  understand  what 
others  are  saying. 

Many  others  have  learned  it.  Why  not 
you? 

This  system  taught  at 

THE  HOLDEN  SCHOOL 

456  Central  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


MANZANITA  HALL 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFOBKIA 

Makes  a  specialty  of  preparing  boys  and 
young  men  for  entrance  to  the  universities. 
The  location  adjacent  to  Stanford  University 
and  to  Palo  Alto,  a  town  of  remarkable  cul* 
ture,  makes  possible  a  school  life  of  unusual 
advantages  and  privileges. 

Nineteenth  year  begins  August  29,  1911. 

For  catalogue  and  specific  information, 
address 

W.  A.  SHEDD;  Head  Master. 


VAN  DES  NAZLLEK 

School  of  Practical  Mining 

CIVIL,  MECHANICAL  AND  ELEC1RICAL  ENEINEERINC 

Established  1364. 

51st   AND    TELEGRAPH  AVENUE 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Sorreying,   Architecture,   Drawing,  Assayinf 

Cyanide  Process  and  Metallurgy 
Assaying  of  ores,  t36;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10 
Full  course  of  Assaying,  $60.  Open 
all  year.     Send  for  circular 
Occupying   their   own   buildings,  workshops 
and  laboratories 


ATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.  Established  4'0  years.  PACIFIC 
COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.,  STOCK- 
TON, CAL. 


The  greedy  fruit  grower  won't  thin 
his  fruit  for  fear  he  will  lose  a  penny. 
He  wants  quantity  and  not  quality. 


The  progressive  fruit  grower  re«ds. 
works  and  keeps  up  with  the  age  in 
which  he  lives. 


The  farmer  who  gets  the  best  re 
suits  from  the  cows  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  supposing  everything  to  be  right. 


ORCHAED  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 
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CART  HARNESS 


$11?? 


Our 

Special 

We   are   Manufacturers   and   Dealers  in 

Harness,  Saddlery  and  Horse  Goods 

Trunk?,    Suit    Cases,    Traveling  Bags, 
Leather  Novelties,   Oloves,   Dog  Collars, 
Cutlery,  Toilet  Brushes  and  Combs. 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

Deward  &  Armbrust 

X42Z-1424  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Tel.  Market  1800 
Factory  21-23  Fell  Street 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  60-PAGE  CATALOGUE  OF 

Wire  Fence,  Engines,  Separators, 
Buggies,  Wagons  and  Harness 

CONSOLIDATED  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

1663  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

VEHICLES  AND  HARNESS 

Top  Buggies,  Surreys,  Bunabouts  and 
Carts.    We  are  Manufacturers  of 
Everything  in  Harness:  also 
Buggy  and  Automobile  Tops 

It  matters  not  your  horse's  weight, 

His  color  or  his  size. 
In  harness  swell,  we'll  fit  him  well 

To  match  his  coat  and  eyes. 

Send  postal  and  we  will  send  free 
our  Harness,  Buggy  or  Saddle  Catalog. 
Everything  direct  from  mill  to  man. 
Save  all  other  profits. 

LEIBOLD  &  CO. 

11  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LANE  S  TUBULAR  BARN  DOOR 
HANGERS  AND  RAIL 


STEEL  HANGERb 
RIGID  STEEL  TRACK  BRACKETS 
HANGERS  CAN'T  GET  OFF  TRACK 
BROAD  TREAD  WHEELS 
SWINGING  OFDOORDOESNOHARM 
Get  tliesc  at  yoar  bardware  ttore  or  write  to 

LANE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

ACADEMY  ST.,  ROUGH  KEEPSIE,  N.  V. 


AnVTRTNIWn  profitable  lo  those  who 

i\U  T  Cil\  1  lOinVJ  advertisements  and  to 

the  advertisers.  Those  who  read  them  know  where  to  find 
up-to-date  Machinery.  Vehicles,  Implements.  LaborSavins 
Devices,  Live  Slock,  Poultry.  Real  Estate,  Household  Sup- 
.  plies.  Etc.  When  aaswerine  advertisements  please  men- 
tion Orchard  8c  Farm. 


Milk  that  is  well  cooled  and  care- 
fully strained  will  keep  much  longer 
than  that  which  is  not  thus  treated. 
«'  »  » 

Anything  that  annoys  the  cows  dur- 
ing milking  should  be  kept  from  the 
barn,  no  matter  whether  visitors, 
strangers  or  dogs. 

«  «  « 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  but  it 
is  "because  Fiction  is  obliged  to  stick 
to  possibilities;  Truth  isn 't. 


THE  MARKETS  for  the  past  month 
has  been  normal  with  no  marked 
changes.      Receipts    have  beep 

fair. 

Wheat — Prices  firm;  California  Club, 
$1.50@1.52i/!  per  cental;  White  Austra- 
lian and  Propo,  nominal;  Walla  Walla 
Club,  white,  $1.65;  Russian  Red, 
$1,521/2;  Turkey  Red,  $1.60@1.65;  blue- 
stem,  $1.6.5@1.70;  forty-fold,  $1.55. 

Barley— Spot  feed,  $1.40@1.47i/2  per 
cental,  and  $1.48%  for  choice;  shipping 
and  brewing,  $1.50(5)1.55. 

Oats— Red,  $1.32i/>@1.45  per  cental; 
black,  $1.25@1.35;  white,  nominal. 

Beans — Bayos,  $4.40@4.75  per  cental; 
Limas,  $6.20@6.35;  Pink,  $5@5.25; 
large  white,  $3.25@3.40;  small  do,  $3.40 
@3.50;  Mexican  Red,  $5@5.50;  Red 
Kidney,  $6@6.25;  Blackeye,  $6@6.75; 
Cranberry,  $3.75@4.25;  Garbanzos, 
$2.50(5)3.25;  Manchurian  —  Speckled 
Kidney,  $3.50@3.65;  Red,  $3.75(g3.95; 
Cranberry,  $3.56@3.75. 

Hops — 18%@22i/l.c  per  pound  for 
1910s,  and  16@17c  for  1911. 

Dried  Peas — Green,  $4  per  cental. 

Com — Western  mixed,  bulk,  $1.32  per 
cental;  yellow,  $1.33;  white,  $1.34.  For 
sacked,  7iAc  higher.    Egyptian,  scarce. 

Rye — From  $1A5@1A71<>C  per  cental. 

Flour — California  bakers  and  family 
extras,  $5.20(®5.60  per  barrel;  super- 
fine, too  variable  to  quote;  Oregon  and 
Washington  family  and  patents,  $4.60 
(5)4.80;  do  cutoff,  '$4.40@4.50. 

Specials — Per  100  pounds,  in  10-lb. 
sacks;  Graham  Flour,  $2.70;  Entire 
Wheat  Flour,  $2.90;  Buckwheat  Flour, 
.$4.40;  Self -Rising  Buckwheat  Flour, 
.$5.20;  Rice  Flour,  $6;  Rye  Flour,  $3.20; 
Rye  Meal,  $3;  Cornmeal,  yellow  and 
white,  $2.70;  extra  do,  $3;  Oat  Groats, 
$4.20;  Buckwheat  Groats,  $7.80;  Hom- 
iny, $2.90;  Cracked  and  Rolled  Wheat, 
$3.40;  Farina,  $3.70;  Pearl  Barley,  $4.80 
@5;  Split  Peas,  $5.20  for  yellow  and  $7 
for  green. 

Hay — Choice  and  Fancy  Wheat,  $12 
(®13.50  per  ton;  other  grades,  $8(®11; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $8@11;  Tame  Oat,  $7 
@11;  Wild  Oat,  $7(5)9;  Stock,  $5(®6.50; 
Alfalfa,  $8@11;  Straw,  35@55c  per 
bale. 

Mill  Feeds — Bran,  $26(®28.50  per  ton; 
Middlings,  $33(g36;  Shorts,  $27@29.50; 
Cracked  Corn,  $33(5i34;  Feed  Cornmeal, 
$33(5)34;  Linseed  Oilcake  Meal,  nom- 
inal; Alfalfa  Meal,  $18@19;  Cocoanut 
Cake  or  Meal,  $25.50(5)26.50  from  mill, 
as  to  quantity;  Rolled  Barley,  $30(®32; 
Rolled  Feed  Oats,  $28(ffi30. 

Potatoes — River,  $1.90@2.25  per  cent- 
al; Lompoc,  $2.85;  Oregon  Burbanks, 
$2.60@2.75;  Minnesota  Burbanks,  $2.10 
@2.20;  Eastern  Rurals,  $2.25;  New  Po- 
tatoes, 4(S)5c  per  pound. 

Onions — Oregon,  $4  per  cental;  Aus- 
tralian, $4.25;  Bermuda  Seed,  $1.80(S 
2.25  per  crate. 

Poultry — California:  Hens,  $5.50@ 
6.50  per  dozen  for  small,  $7(g)8  for  large 
and  $9(®12  for  extra;  Roosters,  $5@ 
5.50  for  old;  do  young,  $7.50@8.50,  and 
$9^")10  for  full-grown;  Broilers,  $3@ 
3.50  for  large  and  $2(5)2.75  for  small 
and  medium;  Fryers,  $6.50(g7.50;  Pig- 
eons, $1.50(®2;  Squabs,  $2(g2.50;  Geese, 
.$2.50@3.50  per  pair;  Ducks,  $6@7  per 
dozen  for  old  and  $8@10  for  young. 

Hams — Prices  per  pound:  Primrose, 
nv-yc;  Eastern  Star,  10  to  12  lbs.  17i^c; 
do  12  to  14,  17c;  do  14  to  16,  17c;  Mon- 
arch, 15y2C;  Picnic,  12%c. 

California— 10  to  12,  15i^c;  12  to  16, 
14i^c;  heavy,  14c. 

Bacon — Primrose,  4  to  6  lbs.  27c  per 
pound;  Eastern  Star,  6  to  8  lbs.  24yoc; 
do  8  to  10,  2214c;  do  10  to  12,  20V>o; 
Monarch,  s.  c,  6  to  8,  none;  8  to  10, 
20i,^c;  do  10  to  12,  ISi^o;  medium  and 
light,  1714c. 

California — 4  to  5,  20c;  6  to  8,  19c;  8 
to  10,  181/jc;  dry  salt,  14  to  20,  15c. 

Lard — Golden  Gate,  tierces,  11c  per 
lb;  do  50s,  per  case,  $5.63;  do  10s,  per 
case,  $7.05;  do  5s,  per  case,  $7.13;  do 
3s,  per  case,  $7.20;  Arrow  Compound, 


tierces,  9c  per  lb;  do  50s,  $4.63  per  cases; 
do  10s,  $5.85;  do  5s,  $5.93;  do  3s,  $6. 

California — Pure,  tierce  basis,  10c 
per  pound;  wooden  tubs,  10(glOi/<>c;  do 
buckets,  10i/l>c;  cans,  1  to  case,  $5. 181/4; 
do  2,  $10.37;  tin  buckets,  4  to  case, 
$8.30;  large  tins,  6  to  case,  $6.45;  me- 
dium do,  12  to  case,  $6.52%;  small  do, 
20  to  case,  $6.60. 

Barreled  Meats — Beef:  Extra  Fam- 
ily, $18  per  barrel;  Family,  $18;  Extra 
Mess,  $18.  Pork:  Extra  prime,  $20; 
Pig,  $33.50. 

Hides — Dry  sound,  per  pound;  Butch- 
ers, over  16  lbs,  18c;  murrains,  17c; 
salt,  12c;  bulls  and  stags,  13c;  kip,  10 
to  16  lbs,  18c;  veal,  7  to  10  lbs,  22c; 
calf,  under  7  lbs.  23c;  culls,  Ic  less. 

Wet  Salted  Hides — Sound:  Steers, 
heavy,  over  56  lbs  wt,  10c;  steers,  me- 
dium, over  48  lbs  wt,  914c;  cows,  heavy, 
over  50  lbs  wt,  8%c;  light  hides,  30  to 
50  lbs.  8%c;  bulls  and  stags,  614c;  kips, 
16  to  30  lbs,  1014c;  veal,  10  to  15  lbs, 
1514c;  calf,  up  to  10  lbs,  1514c;  culls, 
i4@lc  lower. 

Sheep  Pelts — Long  wool,  9  to  12 
months'  growth,  80(®$1.25;  medium 
wool,  6  to  9  do,  40@75c;  short  wool,  3 
to  6  do,  25(ffi40c;  shearlings,  good,  1  to 
3  do,  20(5)30c;  do  shaved  or  damaged, 
10@15c;  lambs,  large,  long  wool,  Z0@ 
60c;  lambs,  small,  15(ffl20c. 

Extra  heavy  long  wool  pelts  bring 
better  prices,  according  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  wool. 

Goat  Skins — Angora:  No.  1,-  large, 
not  matted,  75c@$l  each;  No.  1  me- 
dium, do,  35(5)50c;  No.  2,  classed  with 
hair  goat.  Hair  Goat  Skins:  No.  1 
large,  35c  each;  No.  1,  medium,  20c; 
Kids,  5(5)10c.  Damaged  skins  and  very 
small  kids,  worthless. 

Horse  Hides — Dry,  each:  No.  1,  large, 
skinned  to  hoof,  $2(32.25;  No.  1,  me- 
dium, do,  $1.50(5)2;  No.  1  small,  do,  50c 
No.  1  colt's  do,  25(®50c. 

All  cut,  scarred  or  badly  cured  hides 
are  culls,  and  worth  proportionately 
less. 

Horse  Hides,  wet  salted,  each;  Extra 
large,  prime,  skinned  to  hoof,  $2.75(®3; 
No.  1,  large  do.  $2.25(5)2.50;  No.  1,  me- 
dium do,  $1.75@2;  No.  1,  small,  do,  75c 
(®$1.25;  No.  1  colt's,  do,  25(5)500. 

Tallow — No.  1  clean  and  hard  (in 
barrels),  6(®6i/4c  per  pound;  No.  1,  in 
cans,  5(a)5i4c;  No.  2,  dark,  3i4(®4i4c; 
grease,  2@2i4c. 

Wool— Fall,  San  Joaquin  lamb's,  7@ 
9c  per  lb;, do,  defective  and  heavy,  5@ 
7c;  Northern,  7(S)9c:  mountain,  free,  8 
@llc;  spring,  Nevada,  10@13c. 

Apples — Newton  Pippins,  $1.25@1.75 
per  box;  Baldwins,  $1.50(ffi$l.?o. 

Citrus  Fruit,  Etc. — Navel  Oranges, 
75c@$l  per  box  for  culls,  .$1.50(5)1.75 
for  standard.  $2@2.25  for  choice  and 
$2.50^2.75  for  extra  choice;  Tanger- 
ines, $1.25(31.75  for  half  Orange  boxes 
and  50(®75c  for  quarter  do;  Mexican 
Limes,  $5(®5.50;  Lemons,  $1.50(33.50; 
Grape  Fruit,  $2(33  for  seedless;  Ban- 
anas, $2(33.50  per  bunch  for  CJentral 
American;  Hawaiian,  do,  75@$1.75; 
Pineapples,  nominal;  Dates,  7@7^4c  per 
pound  for  Golden;  do  Fard,  H@lly2C 
for  large  boxes  and  ]2i4@13i/2C  for 
small. 

Dried  Fruits — Prunes,  10c  basis; 
Evaporated  Apples,  ll(3)13c  per  pound; 
Apricots,  11(3140 ;  Peaches,  6%@8c; 
Pears,  10(3)13c. 

Baisins — Loose  Muscatels,  2-crown, 
414(341^0  per  pound;  3-crown,  do,  4% 
(34% c;  4-crown,  do,  5c;  Seedless,  4% (5) 
.5c;  Thompson's  Seedless,  5%(®5^c; 
Clusters,  $2.50  per  box  for  6-crown,  $2 
for  5-crown,  $1.40  for  4-crown,  $1.10  for 
3-crown,  and  $1  for  2-crown,  Seeded, 
51/1.(361/^0  per  pound. 

Nuts — Jobbing  price:  Walnuts,  16(3 
Ifii/oc  per  pound  for  No.  1,  12(312i4c 
for  No.  2  and  16c  for  standard;  Al- 
monds, 14(315c  for  IXL,  13i4(314o  for 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  12(315c  for  Nonpareil, 
10(311c  for  Drake's  Seedlings,  same  for 
Golden  State  and  Routier  and  9(®10i4e 


Mr.  Farmer: 

Prepare  now  to  give  your  SOUs  A 
SPRING  TONIC. 

A  change  of  food  is  essential  to 
health  of  man — so  is  some  form  of  fer- 
tilizer essential  to  the  productiveness 
of  your  soil. 

Our  little  booklet,  "Farmers' 
Friend,"  will  explain  to  you  the  good 
qualities  of  our  fertilizer  and  tell  you 
what  it  has  done  for  others — write  for 
it  today — it  is  free. 

l^Pac/f/c  Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co. 

310  Sansome  St.,  503  Central  Bldg., 
Sam  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


THE  CUPPER 

There  are  three  things  that  deslroy 
your  lawns.  Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In  one  season 
the  Clipper  will  drive  them  all  out. 
Your  dealer  should  have  them-  If  he 
has  not,  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will 
send  circulars  and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Box  5,  Dixon,  III. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINQS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  ever>-  iva^on  a  springy 
\  wngon,  thereiore  fruit,  veKCtables,  eygs.  etc., 
'  brine  more  mooej.  Ask.  lor  special  proposi tic'  , 
lUrye;  SprlnC  Co..  SOS-llthStM  Baeine,  Wu. 


El  Dorado 
CoGoanut  Oil  Cake 


The 


Cheapest  Concentrated 
Food  for 


MILK  COWS  AND 
CHICKENS 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  It  or  Write 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAFE  WAY 

To  keep  your  valuable  receipts, 
deeds,  abstracts,  contracts,  leases, 
notes,  insurance  policies,  jewelry  and 
in  fact  anything  or  everything  that 
might  be  burglarized,  lost  or  burned  is 
in  one  of  our  safes. 

ORDER  ONE  TODAY 

And,  perhaps,  thereby  save  something 
at  some  time  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  you.  It  will  give  you  a  con- 
tented mind  about  the  safety  of  your 
valuables  and  that  will  be  worth  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  you. 

WRITE  US  NOW 
About    our  $50  safe,  net  cash,  or  $55 
payable  35  cents  a  day. 

INSIDE  MEASUEB,  15  INCHES  HIGH  BY 
10  INCHES  WIDE  BY  10  INCHES  DEEP. 
OUTSIDE  MEASURE,  281/2  INCHES  HIGH 
BY  171/1  INCHES  WIDE  BY  181/2  INCHES 
DEEP. 

Address: 

RICHARDSON  BROS 

669-671  MISSION  STREET,  SAN 

FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
GENEEAL  AGENTS  OAST  SAFE  CO. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


Honey— Comb,  10@12',^c  per  pound; 
extracted,  nominal. 

Steers — No.  1  fat,  hay  fed,  weighing 
over  900  pounds,  6'/l@6'l'C  per  pound; 
do  under  900  pounds,  6@6i/ic;  second 
quality,  all  weights,  6@6i/4c;  thin,  un- 
desirable steers,  5@5%c. 

Cows  and  Heifers — No.  1,  hay-fed, 
5J4@o'/2C;  second  quality,  4%@5c; 
common  to  thin,  undesirable  cows,  4@ 
4i/>c. 

Bulls  and  Stags— 3V.@4c;  half  fat 
to  thin  bulls,  2'L'@3c. 

Grass-fed  Cattle — >/4@lc  per  pound 
less  than  hay-fed. 

Calves— Light  weight,  6V2@7c;  medi- 
um, 6(56i^;o;  heavy,  5y>@6c. 

Milk  Lambs — 6iA@7c. 

Sheep — Desirable  wethers,  5@5i4c; 
ewes,  4@4i4e. 

Hogs — Hard  grain  fed,  weighing  100 
to  140  pounds,  V'^.c;  140  to  250  pounds, 
7V-c;  250  to  350  pounds,  Ti^c;  unde- 
sirable hogs,  5@6c. 

Butted  declined  toward  close  of  the 
month.  Fresh,  21i4@22il.c;  prime 
first,  21%c;  firsts,  21c;  seconds,  18c. 

Eggs— Extras,  20@22c;  firsts,  19@ 
19^c;  seconds,  16@17c. 
,  for  Languedoc;  Peanuts,  5@5i^c  with 
5y2@6c  for  jumbo;  Filberts,  13V)@15c; 
Brazil,  12i/j@14c;  Pine  Nuts,  18c;  Pe- 
cans, 14@17c. 


Why  this  car  is 
inexpensive 
to  keep 


Bnnabont,  $7t>u 

F.  0.  B.  Detroit,  including 
three  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 
Gas  lamps  and  tank  or  genera- 
tor, top,  wind-shield,  etc.,  ex- 
tra. The  picture  shows  a  Run- 
about with  detachable  doors, 
which  cost  $25  extra. 

Touring  Car  for  4,  $900;  with  fore- 
doors,  $25  extra. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  UFE 


The  Hupmobile  in  the  last  two 
years  has  gained  for  itself  the  repu- 
tation of  being  Wie  of  the  least  ex- 
pensive cars  for  the  farmer  to  main- 
tain. 

It  merits  this  reputation.  We'll 
tell  you  why. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Hupmobile  is 
built  of  the  very  best  materials — the 
parts  in  the  largest  cars  are  no 
better. 

That  means  that  it  is  strong  and 
staunch  and  able  to  "stand  up**  in 
rough  and  tumble  service. 

Its  simplicity,  with  fewer  parts 
than  the  average  car,  means  that  it  is 
less  liable  to  breakage  and  re{>air8, 
less  liable  to  wear. 

Its  light  weight  makes  it  remark- 
ably easy  on  tires,  and  economical  of 
oil  and  gasoline. 

Many  owners  drive  a  set  of  tires 
ten  thousand  miles  before  renewing; 
and  a  gallon  of  gasoline  is  good  for 
20  to  25  miles,  that  being  governed, 
of  course,  by  the  character  of  the 
road  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 

So  you  see  why  the  Hupmobile  de- 
serves its  name  as  a  car  of  small 
after-cost — one  of  the  items  for  you 
to  consider  in  buying  a  car. 

Write  for  literature  describing  the 
car  in  detail. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co. 

Dept.  82  DETEOIT,  MICH. 


The  fifteenth  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Counties  Committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Development  Board  is  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Eureka,  on  June  2d,  at 
which  time  the  executives  af  the  prin- 
cipal ])ublic  promotion  bodies  in  the 
State  will  assemble  to  work  out  ques- 
tions of  vital  moment  to  their  work 
for  the  ensuing  half  year.  Each  Cham- 
ber of  CoMimeree,  Board  of  Trade  or 
J'romotion  League  in  the  State  is  en- 
titled to  five  delegates  so  that  the  rep- 
resentation will  include  not  only  the 
commercial  executives,  but  in  many  in- 
stances the  leading  business  men  be- 
hind these  organizations  will  attend. 


BROTHER  CARRIERS:     This  is  u 
photograph    of    myself    and  my 
Hupmobile,  on  R.  D.  No.  1  from 
this  office. 

As  I  have  seen  many  inquiries  in  the 
"News'"  from  carriers  asking  for  in- 
formation from  carriers  who  were  us- 
ing automobile  routes,  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  the  Hupmobile. 

It  weighs  1100  pounds  and  that  is 
enough,  has  tires  30x3,  and  20  h.  p.  en- 
gine. I  have  run  it  about  2000  miles 
over  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  sev- 
eral other  mountains  and  over  all  kinds 
of  roads  and  some  of  them  I  am  sure 
as  steep  as  any  hill  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  did  not  use  all  the  power.  I  am 
positive  the  "Hup''  has  power  to  sjiare 
on  any  hill  that  a  public  road  runs 
over,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  for  a  horse 
and  buggy.  I  go  about  Hi  miles  on  one 
gallon  of  gasoline  over  all  kinds  of 
hills.  I  have  not  had  a  puncture  yet 
on  the  road  and  my  tire  is  good:  that  is 
all  due  to  the  lightness  of  the  car — a 
heavy  machine  could  not  do  that. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  1  feel 
there  is  not  a  car  on  the  market  today 
in  the  United  States  that  will  give  you 
the  service  and  as  little  trouble  as  the 
"Hup"  and  it  will  not  cost  you  a  for- 
tune to  keep  it  going. 

I  am  not  receiving  anything  for  writ- 
Cheese — New,  per  pound:  California 
fancy  flats,  12c;  do  firsts.  11c;  do  sec- 
onds, 10c;  California  fancy  Young 
America,  12M.>c;  do  firsts,  ll'L.c;  Oregon 
fancy  flats,  12>4c.  Storage — Oregon 
flats,  13c;  do  Young  America,  17c;  New 
York  Daisies  and  single,  17c;  Wisconsin, 
do,  15c. 


The  following  method  is  recommend- 
ed trapping  minks,  skunks,  weasels  and 
similar  animals  which  often  visit  the 
poultry  house  :  Secure  a  steel  trap, 
bait  it  with  bird  or  fish  and  conceal  it 
well  in  a  place  frequented  by  the  ani- 
mals but  out  of  the  way  of  the  chick- 
ens. Take  the  fat  from  some  fish  and 
after  frying  it  out  pour  it  into  a  bot- 
tle. Leave  the  cork  out  and  keep  the 
oil  until  if  becomes  rancid.  A  few 
drops  of  this  placed  on  any  bait  will 
attract  the  animal.  The  trap  can  be 
covered  with  fine  leaves  or  anything 
natural  that  will  not  interfere  with 
the  springing  of  it. 


In  the  mating  of  animals  individual 
merit  should  receive  first  attention  and 
pedigree  second. 


A  horse  can  not  rest  well  lying  down 
in  a  narrow  stall. 


ing  this  article,  neither  was  I  asked  to 
write  it.  This  is  an  answer  to  the 
many  inquiries  I  have  seen  in  the 
' '  News. ' ' 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  car  as 
suitable  for  R.  F.  D.  carriers  as  the 
little  "Hup."  I  had  another  make  but 
it  was  not  in  the  "Hup"  class.  "Hup" 
for  me.  Any  carrier,  or  anyone  wish- 
ing further  information,  which  T  have 
not  stated  here,  will  be  freel.y  given  if 
stamped  envelope  is  sent  with  inquiry. 
Michael  A.  Detwiler,  R.  D.  Carrier  No. 
1,  Three  Springs,  Pa. 


There  will  be  about  1000  acres  oi 
cantaloui)es  planted  at  Turlock  and  i' 
IS  reported  that  a  Turlock  firm  will 
plant  a  large  acreage  at  Keves  Switch. 
There  will  be  300  acres  of  "the  Burrell 
Gem  variety  at  Livingston  and  close 
to  100  acres  of  the  same  variety  at 
Atwater.  There  will  be  planted  also 
at  the  later  point  about  200  acres  of 
the  Netted  Rock  variety. 

Most  of  the  watermelons  will  be 
planted  near  Turlock,  perhaps  100  acres 
at  Livingston  and  some  at  Ceres.  Pros- 
jiects  are  good  for  a  bumper  crop  as 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
and  plenty  of  snow  in  the  mountains. 


The  present  conditions  are  hard  for 
the  salaried  man  in  town,  but  are  the 
very  harvest  season  for  the  farmer. 
Farmers  can  easily  join  together  and 
send  their  eggs  direct  to  consumers  in 
the  cities. 


Sheep  should  be  given  salt  every 
day.  Once  a  week  is  not  sufficient. 
They  will  not  eat  too  much. 


Work  off  all  the  old  "rough  leg" 

fowls,  but  first  make  them  fat. 


RUSH  FRUIT  TO  RAILROAD  FROM 
ORCHARD  -  AND  IT  REACHED 
MARKETS  aUICK^  '  ' 


Both  the  farmer  and  the  fruit  grower 
must  raise  what  the  market  demands. 


THE  time  lost 
between  the 
orchard  and 
railroad  station  is 
often  vastly  greater 
than  the  time  lost  be- 
tween the  railroad 
station  and  the  mar- 
kets. Too  much  time 
is  wasted  in  getting 
the  fruit  to  the  rail- 
road station.  That  is  a  big  reason  why  you  are  so  often  "docked 
for  spoilage." 

There  is  a  better,  easier,  more  economical  way.    Use  an 

International  Commercial  Car 

It  saves  two-thirds  of  the  time,  enabling  you  to  make  three  times 
as  many  trips — it  saves  actual  cash  money  in  feed  cost  and  up- 
keep, in  stable  rent,  in  repairs,  and  in  many  other  ways  which  we 
will  gladly  tell  you  if  you  write  us. 

The  International  Commercial  Car  is  simple  to  operate  and 
keep  in  perfect  running  order.  All  parts  are  easily  accessible. 
You  ought  to  get  all  the  facts  that  prove  how  much  an 
International  Commercial  Car  means  to  you  in  money 
saved,  in  added  profits,  in  greater  satisfaction,  in  better 
health,  and  more  happiness.     Write  direct  for 
catalogue,  or,  address  nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Dearer.  Col.:  Helena.  Mnit.:  PortUaJ. 
Ore.;    Spokaoe.  Wuh.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utab;  Sao  Fraociico,  CaL 

frl  UHV  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
LULlM  lmW  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  USA 


Motor  Truck  for  Farm  Work 


THE  PERFORMANCE  of  a  motor 
truck  at  Arcadia  Farms,  Duch- 
ess County,  New  York,  shows 
what  this  vehicle  can  do  when  operat- 
ed intelligently  in  connection  with  a 
large  agricultural  enterprise.  The  prop- 
erty embraces  1800  acres,  two-thirds  of 
which  is  under  cultivation.  The  equip- 
ment includes  modern  machinery  for 
farming  on  a  large  scale. 

"My  main  object  in  using  a  motor 
truck  was  to  save  my  horses,"  said 
Maurice  M.  Minton,  the  proprietor. 

The  truck  has  carried  from  the  rail- 
road station  to  the  farm,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  over  1000  tons  of  fertilizer, 
two  40-ton  carloads  of  coal,  2500  bar- 
rels of  cement  and  carloads  of  various 
other  materials.  It  has  carried  five 
carloads  of  grain  to  the  station  and 
transported  600  tons  of  small  stuff. 
Frequently  it  has  gone  to  FishkiU 
Landing,  ten  miles  distant,  twice  a  day 
witn  neavy  loads. 

Its  short  trips  are  innumerable.  It 
takes  grain  to  the  mill  and  brings  back 
the  ground  feed.  It  takes  tree  trunks 
to  the  saw  mill  and  carries  back  beams 
and  planks.  It  carries  hay  or  straw, 
IB  baled  in  the  field,  to  the  barns  or 
itorehouses.  It  also  carries  stones  to 
the  crusher. 

'Not  a  day  has  been  lost  for  re- 
pairs and  not  one  cent  has  been  paid 
out  for  this  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Min- 
ton. "The  expense  of  operating  the 
truck  is  about  equal  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  two  good  teams  with  oats 
At  CO  cents;  that  is,  oats  versus  gaso- 
line and  oil.  But  no  four  pairs  of 
horses  could  carry  the  loads  so  far 
in  the  same  time,  if  at  -11." 

"One  truck  takes  three  to  four  tons, 
as  bulk  necessitates  and  proceeds  up 
hill  and  down  at  ten  miles  an  hour 
Whether  the  distance  be  five  miles  or 
forty.  Keeping  it  within  a  horse's 
limitations,  say  a  round  trip  of  twenty 
miles,  with  time  to  unload,  the  truck 
will  do  in  three  hours  what  will  em- 
ploy two  teams  for  seven  hours.  This 
as  all  tne  norscs  can  do  that  day  while 
the  truck  can  repeat  the  journey  two 
or  three  times  if  necessary  and  suffer 
no  hardship.  It  would  take  from  eight 
to  twelve  horses  to  equal  the  perform- 
ance of  the  truck.  One  man  can  drive 
the  truck,  but  it  would  take  two,  four 
or  six  men  to  drive  the  horses.'' 

Anyone  who  has  experienced  the  con- 
ditions that  surround  the  threshing  of 
grain  in  the  field  can  recall  the  fever- 
ish haste  of  a  farmer  who  sees  his  har- 
ivest  pouring  into  bags  as  fast  as  men 
}can  tie  them;  the  bags  mounting  into  a 
(Pyramid;  the  unthreshed  grain  com- 
ling  to  the  separator  piled  high  on  rock- 
ing wagons;  the  straw  mounting  up  in 
great  golden  stacks;  and  night  com- 
ing on  with  a  grand  promise  of  a  heavy 
rain.  Up  comes  the  auto  truck.  The 
90-pound  bags  are  piled  on  the  truck 
while  the  driver  places  them  in  the 
ibest  position.  Then  comes  a  great  sigh 
of  relief  as  6000  pounds  of  grain  go  off 
the  field  and  away  to  the  barns  a  mile 
distant,  at  a  ten-miles-an-hour  clip. 


Prizes  for  Holsteins 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  in  announcing  its  schedule  of 
prizes  for  the  fairs  of  1911  states  that 
15  per  cent  cash  will  be  added  to  each 
jprize  offered  at  the  California  State 
fair  at  Sacramento  in  Class  6,  Sections 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  7a,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  and 
13.  Class  14,  five-day  milking  test,  sec- 
tions 1  and  2,  a  silver  cup  to  each 
prize  winner  if  a  registered  Holstein- 
J'riesian. 

The  present  offerings,  in  addition  to 
liberal  prizes  for  exhibition  of  cattle, 
include  prizes  for  dairy  butter  and  for 
cheese  made  from  milk  of  registered 
Holstein-Friesian  herds,  and  for  exhib- 
its of  milk  and  cream.  The  prize 
money  offered  fully  covers  each  regular 
classification,  thus  affording  winners  of 
minor  prizes  as  well  as  firsts  an  oppor- 


tunity to  profit  thereby.  The  National 
Dairy  Show  is  especially  favored  with 
an  award  of  $750  cash. 

It  is  now  the  practice  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian -Association  to  regularly 
preserve  and  publish  complete  lists  of 
the  names  and  numbers  of  all  prize- 
winning  animals,  and  those  constituting 
herds  or  groups.  This  method  adds  to 
the  permanent  value  of  the  prize-win- 
ning animal  and  likewise  gives  prestige 
to  the  successful  breeder  or  owner. 


The  Orpington  an  All  Purpose  Fowl 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  poul- 
trymen  for  many  years,  to  produce  a 
fowl  with  the  combined  qualities  of 
prolificness,  beauty  and  size.  In  the 
Orpington,  we  have  all  three  requisites 
developed  in  a  high  degree.  For  egg 
production,  there  is  no  fowl  that  can 
beat  them  and  very  few,  if  any,  that 
can  equal  them.  In  the  show  room 
they  attract  the  attention  of  all,  as 
they  have  a  very  intelligent  eye,  bright 
red  face  and  ear  lobes,  very  beautiful 
plumage,  and  the  kind  of  shape  every- 
one admires.  They  are  from  a  half  to 
a  pound  heavier  than  the  Plymouth 
Rock,  having  a  larger  breast,  which 
makes  them  very  desirable  as  a  table 
fowl. 

As  a  general  purpose  and  farm  fowl 
nothing  will  ever  excel  the  Orpington. 
The  average  keeper  of  poultry,  either 
for  pleasure  or  profit,  wants  a 


that  has  real  merit  as  a  producer  of 
eggs  and  meat  for  the  table.  He 
wants  a  bird  that  lays  early,  is  hardy 
and  grows  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
ever  ready  to  be  called  upon  for  meat 
for  the  family  table. 

Where  quarters  are  limited  and  the 
breeding  operations  have  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  male  bird  or  two  and  a  few 
select  females,  the  Orpingtons  are 
ideal,  being  reasonably  able  to  pro- 
duce themselves  in  specimens  bred 
from  the  best  flocks.  A  very  high 
per  cent  of  the  chicks  from  a  select 
mating  will  show  exhibition  qualities. 
Both  good  females  and  males  may  be 
bred  from  the  same  mating,  no  double 
mating  necessary. 


eat  it.  A  small  plat  of  land  sown  with 
essex  rape  seed  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments for  live  stock  growing,  and 
especially  so  where  there  is  not  an 
abundance  of  blue  grass  pasture.  It  is 
a  very  rapid  grower,  and  hogs  flourish 
on  it  making  pigs  grow  so  fast  one  can 
almost  see  them  grow. 


A  poultry  association  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Napa,  with  Frank  Huff  as  presi- 
dent and  Wallace  Rutherford  as  secre- 
tary. A  poultry  show  is  to  be  held  at 
that  place  next  fall. 


Marion  Patch,  a  daughter  of  the  fa- 
mous Dan  Patch,  the  world  record 
pacer,  has  lowered  the  half  mile  rec- 
ord, making  it  in  1:02.  Marion  is  a 
young  mare  only,  but  amply  shows  the 
blood  in  Dan  Patch,  and  thus  maintain- 
ing his  notoriety  as  a  pacing  breeder. 
Marion  is  owned  also  by  M.  W.  Savage 
and  is  on  his  big  horse  farm  near  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


The  country  church  is  a  powerful 
factor  for  civilization  and  the  pastor, 
when  he  does  his  duty  towards  his 
people,  is  instrumental  in  fostering 
co-operation,  education  and  social 
purity.  True  religion  not  only  gives 
men  a  grasp  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
but  it  makes  them  good  guardians  of 
terrestial  affairs.  Give  the  church  your 
support  and  the  pastor  your  co-opera- 
tion in  making  men  and  women  better. 


Sow  Rape  for  the  Hogs 

Be  sure  to  select  a  good  rich  piece 
of  ground  and  sow  rape  on  it  this 
spring.     It  is  a  great  crop  for  hogs 
and  sheep  to  graze  upon,  and  on  good 
fowlsoil  grows  nearly  as  fast  as  they  can 


The  demand  for  dairy  products  in- 
creases hourly,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  small  farmer  is  increasing  every 
single  day. 


The  man  who  would  make  his  farm 
as  attractive  as  the  city  people  make 
their  homes  must  surround  it  with  beau- 
tiful and  fruitful  trees. 


Get  Twice  as  Much  for 
Your  Tire  Money 

Here  are  tires  that  can't  rim-cut.  Here  are  oversize 
tires  which  cost  nothing  extra.  The  500,000  which 
we  have  sold  have  saved  motor  car  owners  many 
millions  of  dollars.  They'll  cut  your  tire  cost  half. 


Goodyear  No  -  Rim  -  Cut  tires 
make  rim-cuttinsj  impossible. 

We  have  run  them  flat  in  a  hun- 
dred tests,  as  far  as  20  miles.  We 
have  sold  enough  to  fully  equip 
125,000  cars.  They  have  been  six 
years  in  use.  In  all  this  experi- 
ence there  has  never  been  a  single 
instance  of  rim-cutting. 

The  ordinary  tire,  when  punc- 
tured, may  be  ruined  in  a  moment 
by  running  flat  on  the  rims.  And 
the  damage  is  beyond  repair. 

Goodyear  No  -  Rim  -  Cut  tires 
avoid  all  this  worry,  all  this  ex- 
pense. They  have  done  It  for  tens 
of  thousands. 

Our  No-Rira-Cut  feature  is  con- 
trolled by  our  patents.  Others 
cannot  make  it.  That  is  the  only 
reason  why  the  old-style  tire — the 
clincher  tire— is  now  recommended 
by  anybody. 

Tires  10%  Oversize 

The  removable  flanges  on  your 
rims  will  be  set  to  curve 
outward  —  instead  of  in- 
ward— when  you  use  Good- 
year No -Rim -Cut  tires. 
You  simply  move  them  to 
the  opposite  sides.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
extra  flare  lets  us  fit  the  rim 
and  still  make  the  tires  10 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 

Branches  and  Agencies  in 


12  Years  Spent  in  Testing  Tires 

The  demand  for  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  seems  like  a  sudden  sensa- 
tion. Last  year  our  tire  sales  trebled 
—jumped  to  $8,500,000.  Yet,  until  a 
few  months  ago,  these  patented  tires 
cost  one-fifth  more  than  other  stand- 
ard tires.  This  year  64  leading 
motor  car  makers  have  contracted 
for  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  to 
equip  their  latest  models. 

But  back  of  this  all  lie  twelve  years 
spent  in  tire  making.  During  that 
time  we  have  tested  out  200  separate 
fabrics.  We  have  made  comparisons 
of  forty  formulas  for  use  in  Goodyear 
treads. 

We  have  had  experts  and  inventors 
constantly  studying  how  to  improve 
these  tires.  And  our  tires  of  today — 
which  have  become  the  sensation — 
are  the  final  result  of  all  these  years 
of  effort. 

Tire  Book  Free 

If  you  buy  tires  it  is  wise  to  know 
what  a  difference  there  is  between 
one  tire  and  another. 

If  one  tire  will  carry  you  twice 
as  far  as  another,  you  ought  to  know 
that  tire.    This  question  of 
tires  is  important. 

Our  Tire  Book  pictures  all 
the  facts  in  the  clearest  sort 
of  way.  There  are  scores 
of  facts  good  for  you  to 
know. 

We  will  mail  it  to  you  if 
you  send  us  your  address. 
Simply  a  postal  will  do. 

&  RUBBER  COMPANY,  105th  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  AU  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tiret 


per  cent  oversize.  And  we  do  it 
without  extra  cost. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air 
to  carry  the  load.  It  adds  10  per 
•centtothecarryingcapacity.  With 
the  average  car  this  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage.  Yet  it 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 

We  say  10  percent,  but  late  com- 
parisons with  standard  clincher 
tires  show  the  average  actual  over- 
size to  be  19.9  per  cent,  measured 
by  air  capacity.  And  it  is  the  air 
that  carries  the  load. 

This  is  a  vital  fact. 

Nine  times  in  ten,  tires  are  over- 
loaded by  the  extras  one  adds  to  a 
car.  And  all  cars  at  some  time 
are  overloaded  with  passengers. 

That  is  what  causes  blow-outs. 

It  would  pay  you  to  pay  for  this 
extra  size.  It  certainly  pays  to  ac- 
cept it  when  oversize  tires  cost  the 
same  as  ordinary  tires. 

These  two  features  together — 
No-Rim-Cut  and  oversize — will  cut 
the  average  tire  bill  in  two. 
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How  the  Wheat  Plant  Grows 


By  H.  F.  PATTERSON 


SOME  ONE  HAS  SAID  that  there 
is  as  much  real  knowledge  acquir- 
ed through  the  study  of  a  wheat 
root  as  through  the  study  of  a  Greek 
root.  Certain  it  is  that  much  can  be 
learned  from  the  growing  of  wheat 
plant.  Botanists  of  recent  years  have 
made  great  advancement  in  the  study 
of  plants,  yet  no  one  has  ever  ex- 
plained all  the  causes  of  the  many 
changes  taking  place  in  the  process  of 
reproduction. 

A  kernel  of  wheat  has  a  very  com- 
plex structure.  It  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral well  defined  parts,  each  of  which 
has  some  special  work  to  do.  The  outer 
covering,  composed  of  two  coats,  is 
called  the  integument,  and  serves  to 
protect  the  young  plant  within.  At 
the  point  where  the  seed  was  attached 
to  the  rachilla  or  stalk  is  a  small  scar 
called  the  hilum.  Near  one  end  of  this 
is  the  micropyle  which  is  a  small  open- 
ing leading  into  the  seed.  It  is  through 
this  opening  that  the  pollen  tube  passes 
down  and  fertilizes  the  ovulary.  As 
far  as  the  plant  growth  is  concerned 


Get  the  Player 
With  the 
Piano 

If  you  don't  play,  you  won't 
want  to  wait  for  friends  to  do  so 
for  you. 

If  you  play  only  popular  music, 
you  will  appreciate  the  classics 
once  in  a  while. 

If  you  play  well,  there  will  be 
many  days  when  you  will  wel- 
come relief  from  the  laborious 
part  of  piano  playing. 

You  can  save  money,  get  far  greater 
enjoyment  from  your  piano,  get  full 
musical  value  by  getting  piano  and 
player  together — ^by  getting 

THE 

QUngton  Player  Piano 

With  it  you  have  music  when  you 
want  it  and  the  kind  you  want.  You 
play  the  piano  or  have  it  play  for  you. 

You  get  the  rich,  distinctive  tone  of 
the  Ellington  Piano  and  the  perfect 
Baldwin  Player  with  its  many  patented 
features,  found  in  no  other. 

You  must  see  it,  hear  it,  try  it  to 
realize  what  a  good  investment  it  is. 

ifielaf&ran  Company 


the  remainder  of  the  seed  of  developed 
ovulary  contains  but  two  parts,  the  em- 
bryo and  the  stored  up  food  supply, 
called  the  endosperm.  We  find  in  the 
embryo  a  minature  plant  ready  to  de- 
velop when  placed  in  proper  condition. 
The  root  portion  is  called  the  radicle, 
while  the  stem  portion  is  spoken  of  as 
the  plumule. 

The  first  stage  in  the  growth  of  the 
embryo  plant  covers  the  time  when  it 
depends  upon  the  stored  up  food  sup- 
ply for  nourishment.  This  period  is 
called  germination.  A  seed  must  have 
vitality  or  life,  heat,  moisture  and  oxy- 
gen before  it  can  germinate.  When  we 
place  a  kernel  of  wheat  in  the  field 
with  all  of  these  conditions  present  the 
hrst  process  to  take  place  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture.  The  water  softens 
the  covering,  passes  into  the  germ  and 
endosperm  and  causes  the  parts  to  ex- 
pand and  rupture  the  outer  coat.  The 
next  purpose  of  the  water  is  to  dissolve 
the  plant  foods  and  carry  them  in  solu- 
tion to  the  embryo. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  endosperm 
(gums,  sugars  and  dextrin)  is  dissolved 
by  the  water  itself.  The  greater  part, 
which  is  composed  of  starch,  protein 
and  oil,  is  first  made  into  soluble  forms 
by  the  action  of  certain  ferments  call- 
ed enzymes.  After  the  materials  have 
been  dissolved  they  are  carried  in  the 
sap  to  the  growing  cells  where  they 
are  used  in  the  formation  of  new  tis- 
sues. This  food  reaches  the  growing 
part  by  passing  through  minute  open- 
ings in  the  cell  wall.  Plant  food  can- 
not pass  through  these  cell  walls  un- 
less it  is  in  solution.  Thus  we  see 
that  without  water  germination  cannot 
take  place. 

Likewise,  these  various  processes  can- 
not go  on  unless  there  is  heat  present. 
This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
the  wheat  kernel  in  a  dry,  cold  soil 
will  not  germinate.  There  is  not 
enough  heat  i)resent  to  permit  of  the 
changes  necessary  in  making  the  plant 
food  available  to  the  embryo.  Wheat 
will  germinate  the  most  rapidly  and 
vigorously  when  the  temperature  is 
about  80  degrees.  Oxygen  is  the  last 
necessary  condition  of  germination. 
Just  what  are  its  functions  in  plant 
growth  are  not  well  understood,  but  if 
a  seed  is  placed  in  a  vacuum  or  in 
water  from  which  the  oxygen  has  been 
excluded  it  will  not  germinate  no  mat- 
ter how  favorable  the  other  conditions 
may  be. 

When  the  embryo  has  developed  un- 
til it  no  longer  depends  upon  the  en- 
dosperm for  nutrition,  then  we  may 
say  that  the  germination  period  has 
passed.  The  radical  has  changed  into 
roots  and  the  plumule  has  changed  into 
a  stem.  The  changes  from  now  on  are 
called  plant  growth. 

We  have  seen  that  vitality,  mois- 
ture, heat  and  oxygen  were  necessary 
in  germination;  they  are  also  necessary 
in  plant  growth,  but  in  addition  there 
must  be  light  and  plant  food.  Oxygen, 
light  and  some  plant  food  are  absorb- 
ed and  utilized  by  means  of  the  leaves. 
The  greater  part  of  the  plant  food  is 
obtained,  however,  by  means  of  the 
fiberous  root  upon  which  are  many 
minute  hair*.  It  is  through  the  action 
of  these  root  hairs  that  food  in  solu- 
tion is  absorbed  from  the  soil  and  car- 
ried to  the  roots,  where  it  is  trans- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  plant.  This 
movement  of  water  containing  plant 
food  is  due  to  osmosis,  root-pressure 
and  the  effort  of  the  plant  to  maintain 
an  equilibrium  within  the  cells. 

By  "osmosis"  is  meant  the  passage 
of  substance  in  solution  through  the 
cell  walls.  There  is  always  a  tendency 
of  liquids  to  pass  in  the  direction  of 
the  stronger  soultion.  We  find  that  the 
liquid  in  the  cells  near  the  end  of  the 
root  hairs  is  not  very  dense,  but,  as  we 
approach  the  roots  and  then  the  stem 
the  density  gradually  increases.  The 


water  and  food  coming  into  the  cell 
causes  it  to  become  turgid,  and  as  a 
result  some  of  the  liquid  will  pass 
through  a  wall  into  cell  in  which  the 
liquid  is  not  so  dense. 

This  goes  on  until  the  plant  food  in 
solution  is  transported  to  the  leaf, 
where,  by  being  combined  through  the 
action  of  sunlight  with  gases  that 
have  been  absorbed,  it  is  made  avail- 
able for  use.  The  larger  part  of  the 
water  upon  reaching  the  leaves  is  ex- 
haled by  means  of  the  pores  called 
stomata,  which  can  be  found  in  many 
numbers  on  the  '  underside  of  the 
leaves.  From  the  leaves  the  plant 
food  is  transported  to  the  growing 
parts. 

There  is  in  the  roots,  stems  and 
leaves  remarkable  formations,  which 
in  themselves  offer  a  great  field  for 
study.  Each  of  these  parts  has  some 
special  work  to  do  in  the  process  of 
reproduction.  We  see  the  plant  grow 
and  notice  the  many  changes  in  the 
process.  Early  in  the  morning  we  can 
notice  the  yellow  plumes  of  staminate 
blossoms  after  they  have  broken 
through  the  outer  glume,  or  covering. 
The  pollen  has  been  deposited  upon 
the  stigma  and  the  ovulary  has  been 
fertilized.  The  seed  of  the  wheat 
plant  planted  in  the  spring  has  germi- 
nated, grown  and  at  last  reproduced 
itself. 


The  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers" 
union  has  been  organized.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  extensive  growers 
of  the  district  have  signed  contracts 
to  deliver  their  output  to  the  union 
and  it  is  expected  that  every  acre  of 
apples  in  Analy  township  will  be  in 
control  of  the  Sebastopol  Apple  Grow- 
ers' union.    C.  E.  Hotle  is  manager. 


The  construction  of  good,  permanent 
highways  has  become  very  popular  in 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico  under  the 
provisions  of  the  good  roads  law  passed 
by  the  1909  legislature.  From  the  peri- 
od of  time  between  March  19,  1909,  and 
the  present,  there  have  been  constructed 
and  open  to  trafiSc  22.5  miles  of  public 
road. 


Killing  Out  Johnson  Orass 

The  destruction  of  Johnson  grass 
presents  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  concerns  many  farmers  with  ref- 
erence to  noxious  plants  on  the  farm. 
There  is  no  easy  way. 

Johnson  grass  is  a  plant  that  seems 
to  survive  under  conditions  where  the 
average  hardy  plant  would  be  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  first  thing  to 
do  in  destroying  is  to  mow  the  crop  off 
before  seed  has  matured  and  completely 
prevent  further  production  of  seed  in 


order  to  prevent  further  spreading.  The 
one  way  to  kill  the  roots  in  the  soil  is 
to  practice  absolutely  clean  cultivation 
so  as  to  keep  all  growth  above  the 
ground  destroyed  and  starve  out  the 
roots. 

This  is  slow  and  expensive,  and  calls 
for  much  cultivation.  The  crop  can 
sometimes  be  smothered  by  a  heavy  ap- 
plication of  straw  or  worthless  hay, 
but  this  is  not  practical  on  a  large 
scale.  And  so  destruction  of  Johnson 
grass  has  to  be  done  in  the  slow,  la- 
borious way  that  crab  grass,  bermuda 
grass  and  the  like  makes  necessary. 


Reward  in  Fruit  Growing 

The  home  orchard  is  always  desir- 
able on  a  general  farm.  Fresh  fruits 
furnish  a  variety  of  choice  foods  and 
assist  in  toning  up  the  human  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter to  prepare  a  meal  when  there  is 
plenty  of  fresh,  canned  and  preserved 
fruits. 

The  home  orchard  does  not  re- 
quire much  time  of  men  and  teams, 
yet  it  affords  a  source  of  income  in 
saving  the  cost  of  living.  The  prod- 
ucts from  a  small  orchard  which  has 
been  well  cared  for  are  often  con- 
siderable. 

Where  there  are  children,  the  or- 
chard is  almost  a  necessity  in  main- 
taining their  appetites  and  in  keep- 
ing them  in  good  health.  Their  bodies 
require  the  juices  of  fruits,  and 
parents  should  see  that  the  orchard 
supplies  fresh  fruits  for  the  table. 

A  small  area  devoted  to  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  grapes 
and  berries  can  be  made  profitable. 
Good  fruits  can  usually  be  marketed. 
Those  who  are  not  in  reach  of  a  mar- 
ket for  their  fresh  fruits  may  can 
and  market  when  prices  are  satisfac- 
tory and  time  is  had  for  delivering. 

The  farmstead  is  not  complete  with- 
out the  orchard.  The  orchard  rep- 
resents refinement  and  taste.  A  well- 
kept  orchard  increases  the  value  of 
the  farm  and  beautifies  the  farmstead. 
Luscious  fruits  in  season  are  ample 
rewards  for  planting  and  maintaining 
the  home  orchard.  Set  an  orchard  and 
reap  this  reward. 

A  man  with  a  large  family  can  live 
better  on  the  farm,  where  money  grows, 
than  in  the  city,  where  money  goes. 

Apple  trees  should  be  trimmed  from 
two  to  three  feet  from  the  ground  and 
diseases  are  not  as  liable  to  affect  them. 


Trees  of  some  kind  can  be  found  that 
will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil 
if  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  but  the 
moisture  is  vorv  essential. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  UIJY  A 

VICTOR 

TAl^KING  MACHINE 

H  We  suggest  a  particularly  good  Victor  value  at  a 
moderate  price — $32.50.  Terms  of  payment  may  be 
arranged  if  desired. 

<IWe  have  Victor  Talking  Machines  from  $10  to 
$100  and  Victrolas  for  $75,  $100,  $150  and  $200. 
Easy  terms  on  any  Victor  or  Victrola. 
<lfSend  for  our  new  catalogue  of  100,000  Victor  Records  and  our  plan  for 
buying  Victor  Talking  Machines  on  easy  payments. 


STEINWAY  AND  OTHER  PIANOS 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES 


Sherman  iWav  &  Go. 


PLAYER  PIANOS  Of  ALL  GRADES 
SHEET  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 


KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STREETS.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

rOUETEENTH  AND  CLAT  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


Farming  in  Alaska 


GOVERNOR  CLARK,  of  Alaska, 
who  is  a  plain  newspaper  man 
when  he  isn 't  governing,  and  a 
very  shrewd  one,  said  that  farming 
would  some  day  be  Alaska's  chief  in- 
dustry. That  was  a  large  order  and 
it  made  a  lot  of  people  who  have  never 
been  to  Alaska,  smile  scornfully.  They 
forgot  that  Governor  Clark  was  a  news- 
paper man  and  that  he  knows  Alaska  a 
great  deal  better  than  most  New  York- 
ers know  their  State,  for  instance,  or 
than  most  Coloradoans  know  theirs. 
They  also  forgot  if  the  same  thing  had 
been  said  of  Colorado,  or  California  or 
Idaho  or  Oregon  a  few  years  ago,  they 
would  have  smiled  just  the  same  and 
would  have  been  quite  as  wrong. 

Uncle  Sam  has  been  notoriously  re- 
miss in  care  of  the  baby  empire  he  is 
bringing  up  on  the  fresh  air  plan  up 
north  there,  but  there  is  one  thing  he 
has  done.  He  has  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Alaska  is  no 
more  unsuited  to  farming  than  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  Governor  Clark's  pro- 
nunciamento  has  been  officially  con- 
firmed by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Congress  and  various  individual  offi- 
cials. 

Moreover,  "something  is  being  done 
about  it."  In  this  respect  at  least. 
Uncle  Sam  is  taking  care  of  his  baby. 
He  is  doing  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected  of  so  self-absorbed  a  parent 
to  make  a  farmer  of  the  youth  and  the 
child  is  responding  well. 

For  several  years  Uncle  Sam  has 
maintained  five  experiment  stations  in 
Northland.  That  was  not  a  great  many 
but  it  was  enougli  to  make  many  im- 
portant and  hopeful  discoveries  and  to 
start  real  farming.  Then  he  doubled 
his  inducements  to  settlers  by  making 
the  Alaskan  homestead  320  acres  in- 
stead of  160  as  it  is  in  "the  States." 
This  still  left  it  necessary,  however, 
for  the  Alaskan  settler  to  pay  the  cost 
of  a  survey  before  he  could  secure 
title  and  a  survey  in  Alaska  was  often 
an  expensive  thing.    Now  this  obstacle 


WRITE  TO  ORCHARD  &  FARM— lE- 
RIOATiON,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA,  FOR  SWEET- 
HEARTS. 


' '  SWEETHEARTS ' '  is  especially 
suitable  for  Premium  offer  to  country 
women  and  children.  They  dance  less, 
attend  theatres  less,  and  use  regular 
playing-cards  less  than  city  people,  so 
home  amusements  appeal  to  them 
stronger.  There  is  much  objection  to 
regular  playing  cards  among  rural  par- 
ents, who  will  welcome  a  card  game 
that  instructs  while  it  amuses,  as  does 
"SWEETHEARTS."  Our  game  is 
like  ' '  Authors, ' '  is  like  ' '  Hearts, ' '  Is 
like  "Pedro." 

The  above  is  a  copy  of  part  of  a  let- 
ter from  the  manufacturers  of  "Sweet- 
hearts. ' ' 

If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  Orchard 
and  Farm — Irrigation  you  may  have 
one  deck  of  these  cards  for  20  cents, 
postpaid.  These  cards  regularly  retail 
Ml  60  cents  a  deck.    If  you  are  not  a 


subscriber  become  one  by  sending  in  25 
cents  for  one  whole  year's  subscription. 

is  being  rapidly  overcome.  Congress 
made  an  a^jpropriation,  in  1910,  to  cov- 
er the  cost  of  a  Government  survey  of 
the  chief  farming  areas  that  would 
first  be  occupied.  This  work  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
the  first  part  was  done  last  summer.  A 
basis  has  now  been  established  that 
makes  it  needless  for  farmers  taking 
up  land  in  Alaska  to  bear  the  cost  of 
the  survey.  They  have,  in  fact,  virtu- 
ally no  expense  except  getting  to  the 
place  they  want  to  occui^y. 

Numerous  homesteads  have  already 
been  taken  up  in  the  territory,  notably 
in  the  Tanana  Valley  of  the  Interior, 
in  the  new  Kotsina-Chitina  country  re- 
cently penetrated  by  the  Copper  River 
and  Northwestern  Railway,  around 
Seward  and  in  the  Susitna  basin.  There 
are  four  well-developed  farms  near  Se- 
ward, several  around  Knik  on  Cook  in- 
let and  any  number  in  various  parts  of 
the  interior.  They  are  making  money, 
too,  wherever  they  are  near  local  mar- 
kets not  too  available  to  Seattle. 
Around  Fairbanks,  for  instance,  the 
only  competition  that  home-grown  oats 
and  potatoes  must  meet  is  produce 
shipped  by  rail  to  Seattle,  then  carried 
on  a  2000  mile  sea  voyage  and  trans- 
ferred to  river  steamers  that  must  haul 
it  up-stream  another  thousand  miles. 
The  cost  of  all  this  haul  makes  a  pro- 
tective tariff  in  favor  of  the  local  farm- 
er that  even  the  Aldrich  bill  cannot 
equal.  Compared  with  gold  mining, 
even  as  it  is  in  Alaska,  these  northern 
farmers  have  been  doing  almost  as  well 
in  a  surer,  easier  way. 

Moreover,  there  is  room  for  a  great 
many  more.  A  mining  camp  will  ab- 
sorb many  hundreds  of  tons  of  sup- 
plies in  a  year,  a  large  part  of  which 
can  be  grown  locally.  And  there  are 
many  mining  camps.  One  article  for 
which  there  is  always  a  demand  is 
oats.  The  heavy  work  of  the  trails 
makes  hearty  feeding  of  pack  horses 
necessary  and  oats  are  everywhere  at 
a  premium.  Yet  they  can  be  easily 
and  successfully  matured  in  a  score  of 
valleys  of  the  territory. 

The  suitability  of  Alaska  for  stock 
raising  has  been  amply  proven  and  this, 
it  is  predicted,  will  play  a  large  part 
in  its  future  fame.  Yet  this  industry 
is  only  just  begun.  We  may  not  have 
enterprise  enough  to  go  and  pioneer 
ourselves,  but  we  may  well  watch  with 
interest  the  progress  of  this  most  im 
portant  development. 


An  interesting  account  of  the  work  ■ 
on  the  Strawberry  Tunnel,  Strawberry 
Valley  Irrigation  project,  Utah,  has 
just  been  received  from  the  engineer 
in  charge.  This  tunnel,  which  will  have 
a  total  length  of  19,200  feet,  or  more 
than  314  miles,  will  bring  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  drainage  basin 
through  the  divide  into  the  Great  Basin. 
Its  capacity  will  be  about  500  second- 
feet. 

To  date,  11,190  feet  of  this  tunnel 
have  been  excavated,  the  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  month  being  290  feet. 


Quince  Culture 
The  fruit  of  the  quince  is  in  such 
great  demand  in  all  large  cities  that  it 
should  stimulate  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  to  greater  efforts  to  succeed 
with  the  trees  they  set  out.  Quinces  do 
best  in  deep,  cool  soil,  though  in  dryish 
places  they  will  do  fairly  well  if 
mulched.  To  have  the  roots  cool  is  a 
great  step  towards  success.  If  by  them- 
selves in  rows  they  can  be  planted 
about  twelve  feet  apart.  There  need 
be  no  fear  of  over-feeding  the  quince. 
They  like  lots  of  rich  food.  Kitchen 
washings  and  materials  like  this  they 
delight  to  get,  and  when  well  led  in 
this  way  and  rich  food  is  spread  about 
the  surface  of  the  ground  the  borer  is 
not  at  all  troublesome  to  them.  When 


the  quince  is  suited  in  this  way  ,and 
grows  as  it  should  do,  it  .egins  to  bear 
in  three  years,  and  afterwards  it  never 
fails  of  a  crop,  and  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  quinces  can  be  had  from  full- 
grown  trees.  But  few  persons  prune 
quinces,  yet  it  is  an  important  thing 
to  do.  "There  must  be  young  wood  or 
there  will  be  no  flowers  and  no  fruit, 
yet  how  often  do  we  see  large  bushes 
with  Jiothing  but  old,  stumpy-looking- 
branches  on  them.  If  your  trees  are 
like  this,  cut  them  back  one-half  or  so, 
to  get  a  gooa  stock  of  young  wood. 
Then  cut  them  back  a  little  every 
winter,  topping  the  last  season's  wood 
and  cutting  the  older  growths  back 
closer.  This  is  an  essential  point,  and 
yet  one  rarely  thought  of  or  practiced. 
As  a  rule  flowers  arc  produced  abun- 
dantly on  a  healthy  quince  bush,  but 
for  some  reason  the  first  to  open  rarely 
set.  It  is  ths  later  flowers  which  pro- 
duce and  bring  forth  the  fruit. — John 
Baird,  in  "Woman's  Farm  Journal." 


The    Spring  Flower  Show 

The  Spring  Flower  Show  recently 
held  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  was  notable 


as  the  most  elaborate  exhibit  of  flori- 
culture ever  held  in  San  Francisco. 

It  was  under  the  auspicies  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Horticultural  and  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Societies. 

No  expense  had  been  spared  to  ac- 
quire plants  of  the  finest  varieties  from 
many  parts  of  the  State  for  great  quan- 
tities were  shipped  from  Ukiah,  Niles, 
Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  San  Rafael  and 
many  other  neighboring  localities. 

Special  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
roses,  azaleas,  ferns,  primroses,  came- 
lias,  orchids,  daffodils,  iris,  hyacinths, 
and  fruit  blossoms,  but  the  wild  flower 
exhibit  was  greatly  admired. 


Never  forget  that  poultry  requires 
grit  and  lime  for  digesting  food  and 
forming  egg  shells. 


Man  will  do  many  things  to  get  him- 
self loved;  he  will  do  all  things  to  get 
himself  envied. 


It   is   unwise  to   spend   money  for 

better   chickens  and  then   give  them 

such  poor  care  that  they  cannot  do 
well. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED 

in  a  piano,  we  have  new  instruments  as  low  as  $175, 
also  agents  for  the  following  well-known  makes 

EVERETT  (the  new  Standard  of  the  World),  from  $550 

VOSE  (over  66,000  in  use),  from  $450 

CURTAZ  (before  the  public  since  1856),  from  $350 

KNIGHT  BRINCKERHOFF  (over  5000  a  year  made  and  sold),  $300  up 

APOLLO  PIANO  PLAYER  (the  player  that  touches  down  on  the  keys) 


PIANO  BARGAINS 


BEADBUEY — Rosewood,  splendid  «!|  -JK 
value,  exchanged  on  Curtaz ......  "P-*-^*^ 

[VEKSON— Rosewood,  thoroughly  4(141% 
repaired   ^X^k7 

QABLEB — Mahogany,    a    standard  ^]^^5 

very    ar- ^225 


$235 


MATSON — Fumed  oak, 
tistic  style,  small  size 
FREDERICK — llahogany,  used  one 
year,   returned  account  of  sick- 
ness   

SCHWECHTEN— 

Ebony,    German    style,    in-   <t'l'l7  '^^ 
terior  new,  retails  $450..  .v»U 
KRANICH    &    BACH — Mahogany, 
retails  $400  new   


LUDWIG — Elegant  dark  oak, 
feet  condition,  exchange 
Everett   


per 


$230 
$245 


SIX  BEAUTIFUL  SCHAEFFEES 

1910  models,  retailing  at  $375,  $400,  $450, 
$500. 

To  close  out  $265,  $275,  $295,  $315 

San  Domingo  mahogany  cases. 

GEAKDS 

Five  Chickerings,  smallest  5  feet  in  length 
to 

CONCERT  GRAND 

from  $375  up.     All  in  perfect  condition, 
cannot  be  told  from  new. 

SQUARES 

A  good  Square  for  $18 


R.  S.  HOWARD — Walnut,  returned 
from  rent,  used  eight  months.  . 

HALLET  &  DAVIS— 

Genuine  rosewood,  upright  grand, 
exchanged  on  Apollo   

MAYSON  —  Mahogany,  upright 
grand,  1910  model,  very  plain.. 

CURTAZ  — Walnut,  regular  $400 
style,  as  good  as  new  

CURTAZ— Mahogany,  large  up- 
right grand,  returned  account 
departure   

HARDMAN  —  Mahogany,  largest 
and  best  style,  in  perfect  con- 
dition   

VOSE — Mahogany,  regular  $450 
style,  like  new  


ORGANS 

Cabinet   styles,   suitable  for  small  church, 

lodge  or  home,  from  $38  up. 
Including   Estey,   Schohninger  and  others. 

MANUFACTURER'S  SAMPLES 
1911   Interior  Piano  Players,   selling  regu- 
larly from  $700  to  $900  offered  at  $497, 
$457,  $597. 


$245 

$365 
$315 
$265 

$275 

$315 
$365 


Elegant   Cecilian   Player  Piano,   plays  65 
notes,  including  60  rolls,  $375.  Sells 
$650  new. 


EAST  PAYMENTS  IF  DESIRED 

All   instruments   fully  guaranteed,  accord- 
ing to  price 
Phones,  Douglas  550,  Home  0  4558 


BENJ.  CURTAZ  &  SON 

113-115-117  KEARNY  STREET,  AT  POST 

phones:   DOUGLAS  550,  HOME  C  4653 

Sole  Agents  for  the  "EVERETT"  Piano,  the  new  Standard  of  the  World 

SHEET  MUSIC  TALKING  MACHINES 

It  costs  but  one  (1)  cent  to  investigate  if  interested.  Drop  us  a  postal 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  complete  particulars. 


The  Mule  as  a  Profitable  Farm  Animal 


THE  MULE  is  a  profitable  farm 
animal  because  he  is  a  money- 
maker as  a  slave  animal,  and  he 
is  a  money-maker  as  an  animal  to  grow 
on  the  farm  for  the  market.  Any  good 
mule  at  two  years  old  is  ready  to  do 
considerable  work,  and  will  from  that 
age  malce  a  profit  over  and  above  his 
feed  and  expense  bill  in  the  value  of 
his  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  be  grow- 
ing into  a  wise,  valuable  mule  until 
four  or  five  years  old,  at  which  age  he 
is  pretty  well  matured  and  will  com- 
mand the  top  of  the  market  as  far  as 
age  is  concerned. 

The  mule  is  a  very  profitable  animal 
to  raise  on  the  farm,  because  he  is  less 
subject  to  blemishes  than  any  other  of 
the  horse  kind,  and  he  is  much  less  sub- 
ject to  diseases  than  any  animal  on  the 
farm.  The  mule  can  be  grown  on  less 
feed  than  any  animal  on  the  farm  of 
equal  size,  weight  and  value.  The  mule 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  slave  animals  you 
can  possibly  use  on  the  farm,  ranch, 
or  public  works.  He  can  do  more  work 
on  less  feed,  can  do  it  better,  and  look 
and  do  better  on  rough  treatment  than 
any  of  the  horse  kind.  There  is  no 
animal  so  easily  and  pleasantly  handled 
on  the  farm  or  the  ranch  as  the  mule. 
The  farmer  or  rancher  or  contractor 
who  works,  say,  ten,  twenty,  forty  or 
more  teams  of  mules  needs  only  a  good 
paddock  or  lot  of  one  or  more  acres, 
according  to  the  number  of  teams  he 
Is  working,  and  in  this  paddock  a  good 
shed,  suitable  to  whatever  country  or 
climate  be  is  in.  It  should  be  pro- 
vided to  give  shelter  from  the  prevail- 
ing cold  storms.  In  the  paddock  have 
a  good,  long  rack  kept  well  filled  with 
good,  sweet  hay,  corn,  fodder,  cane  or 
other  good  roughness.  Also  in  this  pad- 
dock must  be  a  good  trough  kept  well 
filled  with  good,  sound  corn,  oats,  bran, 
barley  or  other  good  grain  Jfeeds.  There 
must  also  be  a  tank  supplied  with  good 
water.  This  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
handle  a  bunch  of  work  mules.  When 
the  mules  come  in  from  work  take  the 
harness  off  and  turn  them  loose  in  the 
paddock.  The  first  thing  they  do  is  to 
lie  down  and  take  a  roll,  lie  there  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  get  up,  walk 
over  to  the  hay  rack  and  eat  a  little 
h;iy,  then  go  to  the  water  tank  and 
drink,  then  take  another  roll,  lie  there 
and  rest  a  few  minutes,  then  get  up, 
go  to  the  grain  trough  and  eat  some 
grain,  and  then  back  to  the  hay  rack 
and  eat  some  more  hay.  In  this  way 
a  mule  will  eat,  drink  and  rest  all  the 


I  ALFALFA  *ND  COMPLETE 
DAIRY  RANCHES 
240  ACRES  $30,000 


LOCATION— 240  acres  In  the 
heart  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  one 
mile  from  a  town  and  railroad,  and 
45  miles  or  one  hour  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SOIL — Elch,  level,  enormously  pro- 
ductive loam  10  feet  deep. 

IRRIGATION— This  property  la  ir- 
rigated by  a  system  of  artesian  wells 
and  this  form  of  irrigation  has  been 
proven  to  be  the  best  and  least  ex- 
pensive of  any. 

INCOME — It  is  a  fully  equipped 
dairy  ranch  and  will  support  300  head 
of  dairy  cows,  a  quantity  of  hogs  and 
dry  stock;  30  acres  is  now  planted  to 
alfalfa,  the  balance  of  the  land 
though  in  hay  this  year  (crop  esti- 
mated at  three  tons  per  acre)  Is  all 
suitable  for  alfalfa,  also  there  is  now 
30  acres  planted  to  garden  truck. 

IMPROVEMENTS — The  240  acres 
Is  all  fenced  and  cross  fenced  in  good 
condition.  There  is  a  9-room  two- 
story  house,  a  cement  dairy,  a  large 
A,  barn  (120  head)  a  big  silo,  family 
A  orchard,  plows,  cultivators,  tools  and 
rf.  Implements. 

^       TERMS— $10,000  cash  and  the  bal- 

Jance  on  or  before  five  years  from  sale, 
interest  at  6  per  cent. 
THIS  IS  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  RANCH 
i       A  GOOD  PRODUCER  AND  AN 
X  EXCELLENT  HOME 

I      ALEXANDER  E.  SIM 
%  157  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  ^ 
'I"I-4"l"H-*»*4"H"l"l"l"H-*»-l-*-H"V»» 


night  through,  and  when  daylight 
comes,  or  whenever  you  are  ready  to  go 
to  work,  Mr.  Mule  is  ready.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  out  into  the  pad- 
dock, catch  your  mules,  put  the  har- 
ness on  and  go  to  work.  No  stabling, 
no  bedding,  no  currying,  and  no  feed- 
ing, only  by  one  man  who  sees  that 
these  troughs  and  hay  racks  and  water 
tanks  are  kept  clean  and  have  plenty 
of  good  feed  and  water  in  them.  A 
bunch  of  work  mules  handled  in  this 
way  and  worked  hard  every  day  will 
at  the  end  of  six  months  be  better  and 
fatter  than  when  you  started  with 
them. 

A  bunch  of  norses  could  never  be 
handled  in  this  way.  It  would  only 
be  a  few  days  when  the  horses  would 
begin  to  show  up  bad;  some  would  be 
foundered,  and  some  crippled.  A  mule 
seldom  balks  or  runs  away,  and  if  he 
does  run  away  he  seldom  ever  gets  into 
a  place  where  there  is  any  danger.  A 
balky  horse  is  often  found  and  when 
a  horse  runs  away  it  smashes  up  ev- 
erything and  often  cripples  itself. 

Let  any  farmer  breed  and  raise  mules 
and  he  will  find  that  the  mule  is  one 
of  the  best  paying  animals  on  the  farm. 
It  does  not  take  much  to  raise  a  mule 
and  in  a  short  while  he  is  ready  for 
work  so  quickly  do  the  few  months  of 
his  growing  slip  around.  By  raising 
mules  a  farmer  will  always  have  plenty 
of  work  stock  and  a  few  good  teams 
to  sell  every  year. 

The  mule  market  will  keep  up  :.s 
long  as  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  gorw  corn,  and  wheat,  and  oats, 
and  hay,  and  as  long  as  the  planters  of 
the  South  grow  cotton  and  sugar  cane 
and  rice,  and  as  long  as  the  lumber 
camps  and  construction  camps  con- 
tinue. There  is  nothing  in  sight  to  put 
the  mule  out  of  existence  and  there  is 
nothing  in  sight  to  take  his  place.  The 
mule  fills  a  position  which  no  other 
animal,  or  even  steam  power,  can  fill 
as  well,  and  the  mule  is  becoming  more 
and  more  in  demand  every  day. 

There  is  a  place  for  all  classes  of 
mules,  from  the  I6.2-hand,  1800  pound 
mule  to  the  12.2-hand,  little  mule,  to 
send  down  into  the  mines.  The  mule 
is  the  one  animal  that  has  never  been 
tried  and  did  not  fill  the  bill.  The 
American  people  used  to  think  a  mule 
would  not  do  for  war  purposes,  but  in 
the  late  Spanish-American  war  it  was 


learned  that  the  mule  was  the  best  war 
animal  that  could  be  used. 

The  average  farmer  can  raise  the 
mule  cheaper  than  he  can  a  marketable 
horse  for  the  reason  that  he  does  not 
have  to  have  such  a  high-bred  or  high- 
quality  to  breed  from.  To  raise  a  good 
marketable  horse  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  pure  bred  mare  of  whatever 
breed  of  horses  is  being  bred,  and  this 
mare  should  be  bred  to  the  best  pure- 
bred stallion  that  can  be  found  of  her 
same  breed.  To  raise  mules  nearly  any 
breed  or  class  of  good  mares  15.2  to 
16.2-hauds,  and  1100  to  1400  pounds, 
bred  to  a  first-class  well-bred  15  to 
16-band  jack  will  raise  a  good  mule. 


The  Walking  Horse 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  the  home 
of  the  walking  horse,  if  any  State  can 
claim  such  honor.  It  is  a  class  over- 
looked by  horsemen.  No  effort  has  ever 
been  made  that  we  know  of  to  perpetu- 
ate by  breeding  this  useful  horse.  Yet 
is  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  of  all  for 
business  purposes.  Because  of  the  low 
carriage  of  the  walking  horse  he  is  not 
classed  for  style  and,  in  a  class  for 
style  and  finish  generally  has  little 
show.  Take  him  though  out  on  the 
road,  give  him  his  head  and  there  is  no 
more  delightful  feeling  than  to  be  car- 
ried along,  you  scarcely  know  how,  at 
a  gait  twice  as  rapid  as  it  seems. 

Just  why  the  walking  horse  is  not 
bred  up  and  improved  no  one  knows. 
Of  course,  it  would  take  time  to  fi.x  the 
tendency  to  walk  fast  and  not  go  into  a 
mixed  or  a  faster  gait,  but  breeding 
works  wonders  in  the  animal*  knigdom. 

A  horse  can  be  bred  to  trot,  run  or 
draw  burdens,  why  not  to  walk  fast 
and  carry  his  mount  with  ease? 


Army  Horses  Wanted 

The  United  States  army  wants  more 
horses  for  cavalry  and  artillery  pur- 
poses than  it  can  secure  and  there  are 
several  schemes  being  proposed  to  the 
Government  by  which  the  more  gen- 
eral breeding  of  the  army  type  of 
horse  can  be  encouraged.  Many  of  the 
officers  are  suggesting  that  the  farmers 
who  own  grade  draft  mares  weighing 
from  1200  to  1350  pounds,  should  breed 
them  to  thoroughbred  stallions  as  the 
produce  will  be  of  the  type  desired  for 
army   use.     Unless  the  thoroughbred 


stallion  is  of  the  type  that  can  take  tw( 
hundred  pounds  on  his  back  and  do 
day's  travel  we  think  the  farmers  wb 
use  them  will  be  disappointed,  as  tli 
produce  of  grade  draft  mares  and  sm:i 
inferior  thoroughbreds  (with  which  th 
country  is  overstocked)    will    be  t  m 
small  and  weedy  for  army  use.    If  tl 
farmers  of  California  who  own  grad 
draft   mares,   want   to  experiment 
raising  army  horses,  they  will  do  bettn 
to  select  well  bred,  good  sized  and  go< 
looking  trotting  stallions  to  mate  the: 
with,  as  they  will  be  much  more  likfi 
to  get  salable  horses.    But  we  belie 
that  farmers  owning  grade  draft  mor^ 
would  do  much  better  by  mating  thti 
with  pure  bred   large  draft  stallion 
They  would  then  be  breeding  up  ii 
stead  of  down,  and  if  the  filly  fori 
from  such  matings  were  in  turn  bri 
to  pure  bred  draft  stallions,  they  won 
soon  have  a  type  of  horse  that  coui  i 
be  readily  sold  on  the  farm,  as  buyers 
are   always   looking   for   horses  that 
weigh  1500  pounds  and  upwards. 

Due  in  large  degree  to  the  success 
which  the  crop  made  last  year,  there 
is  to  be  a  very  large  acreage  set  out 
to  melons  in  the  Dinuba  section  this 
year.  According  to  figures  which  have 
been  compiled  by  the  officials  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  there  will  be  about 
1100  acres  used,  practically  all  of  which 
will  be  put  out  to  watermelons. 

The  Cement  Hog  Wallow 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  many 
advantageous  uses  to  which  cement  is 
being  put  on  the  farm.  I  have  found 
that  my  cement  hog  wallow  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  improvements  I 
have  ever  put  on  the  farm.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  a  storage  tank  that  is  fed  by 
a  windpump  and  is  directly  over  an 
eight-inch  drain. 

I  allow  the  water  to  flow  through 
the  hog  wallow  and  out  into  the  tiie, 
and  in  that  way  find  that  the  water  is 
always  pure  enough  for  the  hogs  to 
drink.  In  fact,  I  have  not  had  any 
sickness  in  the  last  12  years,  since  I 
first  began  using  this  method  of  water- 
ing my  hogs.  My  first  wallow  was 
made  of  heavy  boards,  but  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  the  cement  wallow  that 
I  built  after  seeing  the  benefit  of  a 
clean  place  for  the  hogs  to  drink  and 
wallow  in. 

While  I  note  objections  to  arrange 


Registered  Shrophshires 


REGISTERED  SHROPHSHIRE  RAMS  OF  THE  HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY'S  FLQCK 


AS  THE  BREEDING  SEASON  is 
close  at  hand  a  few  notes  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Shropshire, 
chief  of  all  the  sheep  breeds,  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

The  Shropshire  is  generally  styled 
the  "Ideal  Farmer's  Sheep,"  while  on 
the  other  hand,  to  those  whose  forte  is 
the  breeding  only  of  sheep,  the  Shrop- 
shire has  first  place.  Attractive,  in  ap- 
pearance, robust  in  constitution,  with 
fleece  of  good  length,  well  proportioned 
in  body,  the  general  appearance  alone 
of  the  animal,  apart  from  its  bidden 


qualities,  tends  to  its  selection. 

When  we  realize  that  72.60  pier  cent 
of  the  sheep  imported  from  England  in 
1910  were  of  the  Shropshire  breed,  the 
very  fact  that  those  discriminating  ex- 
perts who  travel  over  seas  to  make  pur- 
chase of  iiiiimals  wherewith  to  improve 
their  flocUs.  selected  this  type  to  such 
a  marked  degree,  would  surely  prove 
the  best  ti'-timonial  possible. 

The  Shropshire  ewe  will  weight  from 
120  to  160  jiounds,  while  the  rams  will 
scale  from  150  to  220  pounds.  They 
shear  well,  while  the  wool  is  of  ex- 


cellent quality,  as  can  readily  be  seen 
from  the  market  quotations. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Shrop- 
shire is  today  playing  a  most  important 
part  in  the  sheep  husbandry  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

There  have  been  several  importations  * 
within  the  past  two  years  of  excellent 
Shropshires.  The  competition  at  the 
coming  State  Fair  this  year  should  be 
very  keen,  while  the  standard  of  the 
animals  shown  will,  no  doubt,  prove  as 
high  as  can  anywhere  be  found. 


The  Farmer's  Market  Place 

In  This  Department  We  Will  Insert  Your  Advertisement  Under  the  Proper  Classi- 
fication for  3  Cents  per  Word  per  Insertion.    No  Display  Advertisement  Accepted 

for  this  Department. 


POULTRY 


EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

Eggs,  $1  per  15.  $5  per  100;  chicks, 
$12.50  per  100;  large  lots  soraewhnt  cheaper. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  and  B. 
Orpingtons,  also  a  few  B.  Orpington  Pullets 
$1.50  each,  Cockrels  $2  each. 

Stamped  envelope  or  cash  with  order.  L. 
W.  Neilsen,  R.  R.  2,  Box  1  A.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas  and  White 
Leghorn  eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Nothing 
better.  Arroyo  Vista  Poultry  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


Largest  Hatchery  in  the  World.  White 

Leghiirns  a  specialty.  Baby  chicks  strong 
and  he;ilthy.  No  orders  to  large  for  us. 
Bihn  Hatchery,  Bodega  Avenue,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 


Petaluma  Hatchery,  capacity,  50,000  eggs. 
White  Leghorns  only.  "Our  chicks  make 
friends  wherever  they  go."  S.  W.  Clark, 
615  Main  Street,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Petaluma,  California,  the  poultry  center  of 
the  world:  Why? 

Climate  conditions  are  right,  soil  is  right, 
freight  to  San  Francisco  on  case  of  eggs 
only  10  cents,  best  markets,  poultry  supplies 
are  low  in  price. 

Unimproved  land  $100  per  acre,  and  up. 
Ranches  of  10  acres  stocked  with  poultry 
return  a  net  revenue  of  $5000  per  year. 

Come  and  wo  will  show  you.  Petaluma 
Realty  Co.,  Derby  Block,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


White  Leghorns — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Rhode  Island  Reds — High  class,  well-de- 
veloped old  stock.  Eggs,  $2  for  15.  Make 
reservations  now  for  early  shipments.  P.  H. 
Moore,  Nliei^,  Cal. 


Houdans  and  White  Plymouth  Rock  eggs 
from  good,  strong  thoronelibred  stock.  $2.00 
for  15.    P.  H.  Moore,  Niles,  Cal. 


nients  of  this  kinu  in  the  farm  papers, 
I  feel  sure  that  these  objections  must 
be  raised  by  parties  who  find  it  wrong 
in  theory  only  and  not  in  practice.  I 
have  fattened  not  less  than  300  hogs 
every  year  for  the  last  12  years  or 
more,  and  often  many  more  liogs,  and 
have  bad  no  siekness  or  bad  luck  what- 
ever with  my  fattening  or  breeding 
hogs. 

I  find  that  the  hogs  get  great  satis- 
faction lying  down  and  wallowing,  ex- 
cept in  the  winter,  at  which  time  thej' 
are  content  to  drink  from  the  sides  of 
the  wallow.  The  cement  wallow  is 
made  as  follows,  and  T  suppose  there 
could  be  better  ones  made:  It  is  ten 
feet  long,  five  feet  wide  and  12  inches 
deep,  inside  measurements,  and  has  a 
cement  floor  several  feet  wide  on  each 
sid<=  so  that  the  wallow  will  not  get 
muddy.  While  the  hogs  manage  to 
carry  some  mud  to  it,  we  find  that  we 
can  clean  it  out  very  easily  every  few 
weeks. 

A  wallow  pf  this  kind  is  very  useful 
in  killing^  lice  on  our  hogs,  which  we 
do  by  stopping  the  outlet  and  inlet 
and  using  any  standard  disinfectant  or 
crude  oil.  The  crude  oil  stays  on  top 
of  the  water  and  has  the  same  cfifect 
as  if  used  in  a  dipping  tank.  With  the 
Sise  of  disinfectants  the  hog  gets  bene- 
fits both  externally  and  internally,  and 
1  never  have  lice  on  my  hogs  when  I 
use  either  of  these  methods  occasion- 
ally. 

Anj'one  either  seeing  or  building  a 
wallow  for  hogs,  something  after  the 
plan  I  have  used,  will  agree  with  me, 
I  feel  sure,  that  a  sanitary  hog  wallow 
will  pay  big  where  many  hogs  are 
raised. — John  H.  Dunlap. 


The  Three  Laying  Years 

A  writer  in  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Journal,  engaged  in  the  subject  of 
Wliite  I.eghorus,  says;  "In  the  pullet 
year  (he  pullet  lays  more  eggs,  be- 
cause she  has  more  time  in  which  to 
lay  them.    If  she  commences  laying  in 


Bronze  Turkeys — Hart's  strain  of  Bronze 
turkeys  are  winners  in  the  hands  of  his 
customers  at  all  the  leading  shows  wherever 
shown.  Young  tnms  frc.ni  $8.00  up;  year- 
ling toms  from  $12.00  up;  young  hens  from 
$6.00  up:  Yearling  hens  from  $S.OO  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $5.00  per  13;  $35.00  per 
100.  A  limited  number  from  large  birds 
and  special  matings.  $1.00  each;  $12.00  per 
13      Address.  F.d.  Hart.  Clcmo'ils.  Cal. 

For  Sale — Thoroughbred  White  Leghorn 
eggs  for  hatching,  5  cents  each.  Address: 
.T  Johnstone,  1518  Walnut  St.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Am  giving  up  all  but  one  breed  and  will 
sell  my  choice  Hondans  and  White  Rocks 
cheap.  White  Rocks.  10  hens  and  cock, 
$12.50;  Houdans.  8  hens  and  cock,  $10.00. 
P.  H.  Moore.  Niles.  Cal. 


LIVE  STOCK 


H.  B.  Wintringham,  Middlotovvn,  Lake  Co., 
Cal.     Breeder  of  Tamwortlis. 


G.  A.  Murphy — Perkins,  Cnl..  Breeder  of 
Berkshire  swine,  also   Shorthorn  cattle. 


Wanted — Two  full  blooded  Holstein  cows, 
State  price  and  other  particulars.  Box  102, 
care  Country  Life  Publishing  Co.,  145  Kearny 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


REAL  ESTATE 

For  Sale. — A  two-acre  home  inside  the  city 
limits  of  Petaluma.  Modern  si.v-room  cot- 
tage, fine  abundant  well  water,  windmill, 
young  family  orchard,  eucalyptus  grove,  fine 
garden  land,  chicken  houses,  300  young  hens. 
Within  easy  reach  of  excellent  schools,  public 
library,  factories,  etc.  With  stock,  $3500; 
without  stock,  $3300,  $1000  cash.  Address, 
Martin  Singer,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


For  dairy  ranches,  farms  and  poultry 
ranches  around  Petaluma,  write  to  Oeltjen  & 
.Tacobsen,  real  estate,  Petaluma,  Sonoma  Co., 
Cal. 


WE  WANT  ARTICLES  on  every 
subject  of  interest  .pertaining 
to  orchard,  farm,  live  stock, 
poultry  and  irrigation  subjects.  Just 
write  your  experience  on  anything  con- 
cerning the  farm.  Write  it  out  in  not 
more  than  500  words,  and  enclose 
stamps  for  us  to  mail  it  back,  provid- 
ing you  want  the  letter,  if  we  do  not 
publish  it.  However,  nearly  all  articles 
will  be  published  whether  or  not  they 
are  prize  winners,  so  send  along  what- 
ever you  have  to  say,  being  sure  to 
write  only  on  one  side  of  each  sheet 
of  paper  that  you  use;  this  for  con- 
venience of  our  printers. 

The  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  during 
the  next  year  as  decided  by  a  com- 


September  or  October  she  will  have 
twelve  months  of  Laying  before  she 
molts  so  she  can  produce  180  eggs. 
When  she  molts  she  is  unproductive 
for  an  average  time  of  three  months, 
so  the  next  year  she  has  only  nine 
months  in  which  to  lay.  If  she  does 
as  well  as  she  did  when  a  pullet,  she 
may  lay  135  eggs.  As  hens  grow  older 
they  take  more  time  to  molt  and  the 
rests  between  the  periods  of  laying  .ire 
longer,  so  she  will  probably  be  unpro- 
ducti\e  four  months  the  third  laying; 
year,  and  will  do  well  if  she  produces 
100  eggs.  Beyond  this  it  is  very  un- 
certain what  she  will  do.'' 


An  interesting  report  on  the  Umatilla 
irrigation  project,  Oregon,  has  just  been 
received  from  the  Supervising  Engineer 
who  recently  visited  that  section. 

All  of  the  farms  in  the  fourth  unit 
which  was  opened  on  March  22,  with 
tne  exception  of  two  forty-acre  tracts, 
were  taken  up  immediately.  Appar- 
ently twenty-acre  units  are  in  greater 
demand  than  the  forty-acre  farms.  A 
new  twenty-thousand-dollar  school 
building,  a  new  cut  stone  bank  build- 


For  Lease  for  term  of  years,  12  acre  poul- 
try farm  situated  in  the  best  and  largest 
poultry  county  in  the  world.  Address,  T.  F. 
]\leagher,   Sebastopol,  Cal. 


A  beautiful  country  home,  well  improved, 
close  to  city  limits.  Three  acres  in  fruit, 
also  chickens.  For  full  particulars  address 
W.  H.  Barr,  Basham  Ave.,  Route  5,  Box  96, 
.Santa  Rosa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale — Ten  Acres  of  full  bearing  Blen- 
heim apricots.  Trees  nre  six  years  old, 
strong:,  henllhy  and  free  from  all  difteases. 
Best  locution  in  Alameda  County.  Address 
Box  1 04,  care  Country  Life  Publishing  Co., 
San  Francisco. 


LAND  BARGAIN 

For  Sale.  — ';n3  nt-rcs  of  land  in  the  fa- 
mous lloncy  Lake  Valley  of  California.  The 
property  is  on  the  line  of  the  new  Western 
Pneific  Railway  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
Nevada,  California  &  Oretron  Railway.  It 
adjoins  Honey  Lake,  and  the  owner  has  put 
an  adequate  gasoline  engine  pumping  plant 
on  this  land  to  privately  irrigate  the  same. 
This  land  is  within  two  miles  of  land  that 
cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  $75  an  acre. 
Located  in  Lassen  County  which  has  four 
distinct  seasons  with  none  of  the  extremes. 
Soil  is  a  rich  sediment  deposit  and  will  pro- 
duce alfalfa  in  abundance,  sugar  beets,  hardy 
fruits  and  other  crops  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here.  Live  stock  thrives  in  this  county. 
If  you  have  $2000  to  make  first  payment 
with,  you  can  buy  this  property  on  terms 
and  at  a  price  to  make  yon  eager  to  do  busi- 
ness whether  for  an  investment  or  as  a 
h  line.  It'  i  ill  crested  write  for  further  par- 
ticulars. Address,  Land  Bargain,  care  Or- 
chard and  Farm — Irrigation,  San  Francisco, 
Cnl. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Geo.  A.  James  Co.,  Assayers  and  Chemists, 
28-32  Belden  Place,  off  Bush  Street,  near 
Kearny,  ,San  Francisco. 


Diittee  of  agricultural  college  profes- 
sors and  their  decisions  shall  be  final. 
All  competitors  must  accept  this  condi- 
tion or  not  enter. 

For  best  article  about  horses,  $5.00; 
cattle,  $.5.00;  hogs,  $5.00;  irrigation, 
$5.00;  chickens,  $5.00;  oranges,  $5.00; 
lemons,  $5.00;  apples,  $5.00;  olives, 
$5.00;  apricots,  $5.00;  peaches,  $5.00; 
raisins,  $5.00;  wine  grapes,  $5.00;  hops, 
$5.00;  wheat,  $5.00;  barley,  $5.00;  gard- 
ening, $5.00;  flowers,  $5.00;  duty  of 
woman  on  the  farm,  $5.00;  on  any  farm 
subject  not  above  mentioned,  $5.00. 

Address  your  article  to  Editor  Or- 
chard and  Farm — Irrigation,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


ing,  a  number  of  new  business  houses 
and  many  new  residences  of  a  type 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  well  estab- 
lished community  have  been  erected  in 
Heruiiston  recently,  and  concrete  side- 
walks and  other  street  improvements 
are  being  carried  on.  An  electric  light- 
ing system  has  been  established,  the 
hotels  are  filled  with  guests,  and  there 
are  no  vacant  buildings  in  the  city. 

The  country  for  miles  around  Hermis- 
ton  is  in  cultivation,  mostly  in  alfalfa, 
and  there  are  many  promising  orchards 
in  blossom. 

The  plowing  under  of  green  crops, 
like  peas,  oats,  clover,  alfalfa  and  other 
grasses,  is,  next  to  a  liberal  use  of 
barnyard  manure,  the  most  approved 
method  of  renewing  a  depleted  soil,  and 
of  maintainig  the  fertility  of  newer 
land.  Where  this  is  practiced  in  con- 
nection with  a  rotation  of  crops,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  any  deterioration  in 
the  soil.  Indeed,  if  a  sufficiency  of  live 
stock  is  kept,  and  the  products  of  the 
farm  mainly  transformed  into  beef, 
mutton  and  poultry  before  being  sold, 
the  land  will  grow  richer  and  more  val- 
uable with  each  successive  year. 


PLUMBING  MATERIAL— CUT  PRICES 

Special — Elegant  porcelain  bath  tub,  pat- 
ent lavatory,  30  gallon  boiler,  200  pounds 
test,  porcelain  lined  sink,  two  part  laundry 
tray  only  $36.90.  Pipes  and  fittings  accord- 
ingly. We  carry  everything  in  plumbing 
goods.  C.  P.  Plumbing  Material  Co.,  Inc., 
320  McAllister  Street,  near  Larkin,  San 
Francisco. 


Homes  for  children  are  wanted  in  good 
clean  country  bouses  for  homeless  children 
of  all  ages.  Private,  Non-sectarian,  Straight, 
legitimate   business.     Arrangements   to  suit. 

CHILDREN'S  HOME  SOCIETY 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

1478  McAllister  St.  2414  Griffith  Ave. 


Special  Agent  Wanted — "Magic"  auto 
cylinder  oil  sold  by  local  agents.  Want  ex- 
clusive representative  in  every  place  large 
or  email.  Very  easy  for  anyone.  Big  profits 
for  little  lime  given.  Owners,  drivers,  sales- 
men and  dealers  apply  at  once  and  secure 
your  territory  Samples  free.  The  Reliance 
Oil  &  Grease  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Estab- 
lished 1888.     Box  X4. 


Private  Sacrifice  Sale — All  my  household 
goods,  etc.,  at  half  price.  Everything  prac- 
tically new.  One  set  each  (20  vols,  each) 
"Classic  Tales  by  Famous  Authors"  and 
"Makers  of  History,"  my  fine  upright 
piano  and  piano  player,  phonograph  and 
records,  fireless  cooker,  camera  and  variety 
of  furniture.  Must  be  sold.  You  never  had 
a  better  chance  for  bargains.  Write  today. 
E.  R.  Whitney.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1501  Col- 
umbus Ropi.    Box  SO. 


A.  A  A. — Plumbing  Material — Cut  Prices. 
We  are  not  in  the  trust  and  sell  anyone; 
baih,  $10.00;  sink,  $2.00;  basin,  $5.00. 
Everything  in  plumbing  goods  at  cut  rates, 
prices  lowest  in  town.  C.  P.  Plumbing  Ma- 
terial Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  320  to  328  McAllis- 
ter Street,  near  Larkin.  Phone,  Market 
4083. 


Wanted  4  or  5  hives  of  bees  in  modern 

hives.     Address,   J.   C,  care    Orchard  and 

Farm — Irrigation  Office,  135  Kearny  St., 
San  Francisco. 


For  Sale  at  a  sacrifice,  a  new  vacuum 
house  cleaner  suitable  for  residence  or  hotel. 
Address,  County  Life  Publishing  Co.,  135 
Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Modem  Farmer 

This  farmer  dialect  we  see 

In  print  is  mostly  bosh, 
A  cultivated  man  is  he. 

He  never  says  "B 'gosh I" 

— Washington  Herald. 

He  never  chews  a  piece  of  hay; 

He  is  no  "rubber  neck"; 
The  English  that  he  speaks  is  pure, 

He  never  says  "by  Heck!" 

— Allentown  Democrat. 

He  has  the  latest  improvements 

In  home  as  well  as  barn; 
A  dictionary  on  his  desk. 

He  never  says  "Gol  darn!" 

— Wilkesbarre  Times-Leader. 

He  don't  prefer  hard  cider 
To  whisky  beer  and  rum; 

He  does  not  smoke  a  corn  cob  pipe 
And  ne'er  remarks  "By  gum!" 
— Scranton  Tribune-Republican. 

He  does  not  say  "I  swanny!" 

And  he  does  not  say  "by  jinks!" 
He  wears  no  hayseed  in  his  hair, 

He  does  not  buy  gold  bricks. 

— Houston  Post. 

He  travels  in  his  motor  car; 

His  wife  wears  classy  gowns. 
He  spends  his  moments  laughing  at 

The  rubes  who  live  in  towns. 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Mules'  Good  Points 

They  are  ready  for  work  younger 
than  horses. 

They  are  not  so  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease as  horses. 

They  are  easily  broken  to  work  and 
not  easily  frightened. 

They  stand  the  extreme  hot  weather 
so  well  that  they  are  preferred  in  the 
South. 

They  can  demand  a  good  price  when 
three  years  old,  while  horses  must  be 
four  or  five. 


Prize  Contributions 


Agriculture  in  tlie  Schools 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  JAMIESON, 
of  Iowa,  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  in  favor  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  strongly  advocated  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools.  He  said  that  the  help  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  was  needed  to 
stimulate  greater  interest  in  and  de- 
sire for  the  farm  and  the  larm  home 
on  the  part  of  our  boys  and  girls,  with 
the  greater  efficiency  on  the  farms  and 
the  greater  purity  in  the  lives  and  the 
ideals  that  this  help  will  give  them. 

The  education  to  which  we  must  look 
for  the  making  of  individual  prosperity 
and  probity  and  civic  virtue  must 
come  through  such  a  merging  of  the 
school  influence  with  the  family  as  to 
make  the  leaven  of  ideals  and  pro- 
gressive knowledge  in  th"  child  affect 
the  family  and  the  community.  Is  not 
the  contrary  a  condition  now  with  the 
conventional  methods  of  primary  teach- 
ing that  generally  prevail?  That  the 
lack  of  incentive  and  interest  among 
the  scholars  often  allows  the  community 
faults,  and  sometimes  the  family  faults, 
to  flow  over  the  school,  in  a  sense,  and 
check  the  natural  growth  of  ideals  and 
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purposes  which  education  tends  to  de- 
velop? 

That  this  child  is  not  wholly  theory 
the  following  facts  demonstrate  : 

In  my  home  county — Page  County, 
Iowa — the  schools,  as  administered  by 
our  county  superintendent.  Miss  Jessie 
Field,  have  for  the  past  five  years  de- 
veloped efficiency  in  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  learned  to  increase  the  out- 
put of  the  farm  and  add  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  home;  and  this  training 
has  deepened  their  interests  in  the 
schools,  in  nature,  in  the  home,  and 
has  broadened  and  sweetened  their 
lives. 

The  highest  yield  of  corn  is  pro- 
duced by  school  boys,  because  they  are 
students  of  higher  cultivation.  A  fath- 
er raised  33  bushels  to  the  acre;  his 
son,  a  pupil  in  the  rural  school,  raised 
93  bushels  per  acre  on  the  same  farm 
in  the  same  year  and  on  no  better 
land.  The  son  selected  his  seed  scien- 
tifically, tested  each  ear  skillfully, 
planted  and  cultivated  it  wisely  and  de- 
votedly. 

Another  farmer  in  my  county  had 
seen  his  farm  run  down  and  run  out 
until  it  was  not  worth  running;  but  his 
boy,  in  his  early  teens,  had  learned  so 
much  about  soil,  seed,  and  cultivation 
in  the  rural  school  that  through  his  ef- 
forts the  farm  was  transformed,  in- 
creased in  value,  and  made  to  raise 
prize-winning  crops.  The  credit  was 
the  boy's  and  the  school's. 

In  January  of  this  year'  19  boys  and 
girls  went  from  the  one-room  schools 
in  Page  County  to  the  short  course  in 
agriculture  and  domestic  science  in  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames, 
winning  all  first  prizes  and  $690  in 
cash  premiums. 

In  Michigan  this  year  a  school  girl 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  State  by 
breaking  the  record  on  the  amount  of 
corn  raised  on  half  an  acre. 

In  Macoupin  County,  HI.,  about  10 
years  ago,  after  failure  for  two  suc- 
cessive years  to  get  the  farmers  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meetings  of  the  farm- 
ers' institute,  an  expedient  was  ad- 
opted of  getting  the  boys  into  a  corn 
contest,  which  »esulted  in  not  only  a 
remarkable  movement  among  the  boys, 
which  a  year  or  two  later  furnished 
the  notable  corn  exhibit  that  boys  of 
Illinois  made  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, but  that  first  meeting  brought  out 
500  farmers,  though  no  effort  was  made 
to  have  them  attend  the  contest  ex- 
hibit. 

The  schools  are  teaching  the  ordinary 
boy  to  raise  three  times  as  much  on 
the  acre  as  the  father  had  been  rais- 
ing heretofore  and  teaching  the  girls 
home  economies,  hygiene,  and  so  forth, 
and  in  many  cases  scientific  farming 
also. 

South  Carolina  is  not  claimed  as  a 
corn-growing  State  and  the  average 
yield  has  been  pitifully  low,  but  this 
year  a  school  boy  in  that  State  raised 
228%  bushels  to  the  acre.  Enough  to 
make  Hlinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
green  with  envy. 

All  this  makes  the  life  on  the  farm 
highly  attractive  to  boys  and  girls. 
When  the  city  stood  for  enterprise  and 
the  country  for  decadence,  you  could 
not  keep  boys  and  girls  from  going  to 
the  cities;  but  wherever  the  new  life 
has  entered  the  rural  community  the 
tide  has  turned. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  12 
teachers  in  my  home  county  this  year 
declined  positions  in  cities  to  continue 
teaching  in  one-room  rural  schools,  and 
city  boys  have  been  boarding  in  the 
country  to  get  the  education  that  these 
country  schools  give,  which  the  city 
schools  do  not  give.  Such  is  the  fame 
of  these  one-room  schools  in  my  coun- 
ty that  last  year  the  State  superintend- 
ents of  schools  of  the  13  Southern 
States  spent  two  days  visiting  the  rural 
schools  of  Page  County.  Nor  is  this 
an  isolated  case.    All  over  the  Middle 


West  this  noble  work  is  starting  and 
these  same  results  are  following. 

There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union 
where  there  are  not  indications  of  hung- 
er for  this  knowledge  of  new  rural  ac- 
tivities, which  arc  as  sure  to  make  for 
better,  cleaner,  nobler  citizenship  as  a 
leaping,  sparkling,  bubbling,  mountain 
stream  makes  for  purity. 

But  this  transformation  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  schools.  The  grange  and 
rural  church  are  beginning  to  do  their 
part.  There  is  evidence  all  over  the 
country  that  granges  are  no  longer  con- 
tent to  haggle  over  prices  and  trans- 


portations in  their  meetings.  They  are 
taking  part  in  these  interesting  themes. 
The  boys'  agricultural  clubs  and  the 
girls'  domestic  science  clubs  are  purely 
for  individual  and  community  improve 
ment..  They  are  educational  in  every 
feature,  and  when  boys  and  girls  have 
been  promoting  their  best  interests  for 
the  years  they  are  in  the  clubs,  their 
activities  continue  when  they  come  into 
the  grange  or  farmers'  club. 

The  agricultural  county  fair  is  not 
the  same  that  it  was  in  the  past.  It  is 
no  longer  a  place  for  a  freak  squash 
or  a  double-headed  calf  to  be  the  at- 
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The  popularity  of  Pioneer  Eooflng  is  due  to  its  wearing  qualities. 
We  want  to  go  on  record  right  here  and  now  with  the  positive  assertion 
that  a  "Pioneer  Roof"  will  outlast  two  ordinary  roofs.  The  first  cost  is 
little  if  any  more  than  you  would  have  to  pay  for  roofing  of  inferior 
quality.  And  once  a  "Pioneer  Roof"  is  on,  there  is  no  further  cost.  It 
requires  no  paint  or  repairs. 

Pioneer  Roofing  is  made  in  several  weights;  suitable 
for  residences,  hotels,  outhouses,  business  blocks;  any- 
where that  a  sunproof,  rainproof  roof  is  required.  Comes 
in  handy  rolls.  Easy  to  lay.  No  special  tools  needed. 
Everything  necessary  will  be  found  in  the  center  of  each 
roll,  for  which  there  is  no  extra  charge. 

FBEE  BOOKLET  AND  SAMPLES 

The  manufacturers  of  Pioneer  Roofing  have  pub- 
lished a  32-page  booklet,  which  is  effectively  illustrated. 
The  booklet  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  It  tells 
how  to  lay  roofing — and  what  weight  or  thickness  of 
roofing  is  best  suited  to  the  various  kinds  of  buildings. 
The  booklet  and  samples  of  roofing  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request.   Address  Dept.  15. 
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traction,  but  everywhere  the  boy  and 
girl  exhibits  are  dominating,  leading, 
and  improving  the  educational  charact- 
er and  adding  to  the  educational  effects 
of  the  agricultural  fair. 

•It  is  now  possible  for  the  schools,  if 
wisely  fostered  and  adequately  promot- 
ed, to  transform  the  home,  farm  and 
civic  life  of  every  nook  and  corner  of 
this  broad  land  outside  the  congested 
districts  of  large  cities,  and  even  there 
this  noble  movement  may  be  made  to 
lessen  the  evils  of  congestion  by  win- 
ning families  to  the  land  in  the  sub- 
urbs while  the  husband  and  father  con- 
tinues to  earn  wages  in  the  city  fac- 
tory. 

That  the  hope  of  recognition  of  all 
the  people  lies  through  "coming  back" 
;o  the  soil  is  now  appreciated  by  the 
churches.  In  the  summer  of  1909 
President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst,  had  a  short  course  for  pas- 
tors of  rural  churches,  and  in  1910  both 
his  college  and  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Lansing,  had  such  a 
short  course.  In  the  forenoon  for  three 
hours  these  preachers  of  the  religious 
truths  seek  nature's  truths  at  the  hands 
of  professors  who  pack  in  facts  and 
philosophy  based  on  these  facts. 

And  for  the  long  afternoon^  they  are 
out  on  the  State  farm  seeing  and  do- 
ing that  of  which  they  have  known 
only  in  theory.  And  in  the  evening, 
they  hear  inspiring  addresses  upon  the 
ways  and  means  of  applying  these  ob- 
served methods  to  their  own  rural  par- 
ishes. One  day  the  topic  is  on  soils, 
their  adaptation  and  treatment;  an- 
other day  it  is  on  grains;  another  on 
small  fruits;  another  on  garden  vege- 
tables, and  so  forth. 

Among  the  attendants  upon  the 
Michigan  short  course  was  a  wealthy 
manufacturer  of  a  Michigan  city,  a 
man  of  missionary  spirit,  who  had  been 
a  contributor  to  the  support  of  mis- 
sionary churches  in  the  far-distant  dis- 
tricts of  the  State.  So  keen  was  his 
interest  and  so  deep  was  his  conviction 
that  he  is  to  see  to  it  that  every  clergy- 
man in  attendance  shall  have  this  com- 
ing season  a  small  tract  of  land — an 
acre  or  more — on  condition  that  he 
shall  raise  some  crops  better  than  they 
are  raised  by  anyone  else  in  the  com- 


ALL  ABOARD!! 

FOE  A  TEIP  OVEE  THE  NOETH- 
WESTEEN    PACIFIC  EAILEOAD 

The  Picturesque  Boute  of  California 

Which  runs  North  of  San  Francisco, 
through  Marin,  ^Sonoma,  Santa 
Kosa,  Russian  ,  River,  fjkiah  and 
Willits  ValleyS)  the  section  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  which  Wheat,  Oats,  Hay 
Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Hops, 
Tomatoes-  and  every  vegetable, 
Apples,  *  Pears,  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Cherries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Strawberries,  Grapes,  Oranges  and 
Lemons  are  grown  in  profusion. 

And 

Without  Irrigation 

Cattle,  Horses,  Hogs  and  Sheep. 
Poultry  raising  a  special  feature, 
This  is  the  country  for  large  or  small 
farms,  where  land  prices  are  rea- 
sonable— from  $20  to  $100  per  acre. 
The  famous  part  of  California  for 
Vineyards,  Valleys,  Foothills,  mod- 
rate  Mountain  Ranges  well  tim- 
bered and  watered.  Over  300 
Streams.  Over  6,000  miles  of  water 
length. 

No  Irrigation  required 
No  Crop  ever  lost  through  Drought 


munity;  that  the  pastor's  little  farm 
shall  be  run  for  a  profit;  and  that  all 
the  proceeds  shall  be  put  into  a  fund 
as  a  scholarship  for  some  worthy  lad 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Next 
summer  such  short  courses  for  pastors 
of  rural  churches  will  be  held  in  many 
of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  for 
the  same  puipoxe. 

In  Iowa,  in  October  of  1910,  nearly 
every  pastor  with  farmer  boys  in  his 
parish  preached  a  sermon,  on  the  test- 
ing of  corn  before  it  was  planted,  from 
the  text,  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  also  reap."  These  ser- 
mons were  preached  at  the  request  of 
Prof.  Percy  G.  Ilolden,  of  the  State 
Agricultural   College  at  Ames. 

In  ray  home  county  a  pastor  of  such 
a  church  co-operated  with  the  county 
superintendent  in  having  a  competitive 
exhibition  of  farm  products  in  the 
church.  The  display  in  the  church  was 
arranged  on  Saturday  and  was  genu- 
inely artistic.  The  pastor,  preaching 
from  the  above  text,  illustrated  it  with 
a  demonstration  of  the  sprouting  of 
corn  in  the  most  approved  manner. 
Such  a  congregation  had  never  greeted 
him  before,  and  a  sermon  of  such  di- 
rectness and  power  had  never  been 
heard  in  that  church  before.  On  Mon- 
day the  church  was  thronged  all  day. 
Tn  the  evening  the  county  superintend- 
ent made  an  address,  answered  ques- 
tions, and  the  meeting  lasted  until  after 
midnight.  Even  the  churches  are  be- 
ginning to  "come  back"  to  the  soil  for 
ins]>iration  in  righteousness. 


Good  Eubber  Makes  Good  Tires 

An  ancient  method  of  separating  a 
citizen  from  his  dollars  was  to  cover  a 
lead  brick  with  gold  leaf  and  sell  it  to 
him  as  a  chunk  of  pure  gold.  But 
crooked  methods  keep  pace  with  other 
lines  of  progress,  and  while  today  the 
very  phrase  ' '  gold  brick "  is  a  syno- 
nym for  a  swindle,  there  are  hundreds 
of  automobile  owners  who  will  pay  $80 
for  a  set  of  "rubber"  tires  weighing 
100  pounds  when  they  know  that  pure 
rubber  when  washed  and  dried  costs  $2 
a  pound. 

As  a  rule  the  prospective  cutsomer  is 
"circularized"  by  some  jobber  who 
holds  out  the  discount  bait  as  a  whole- 
sale price.  The  bargain  counter  tires 
are  unguaranteed  and  the  claim  is  made 
that  they  are  manufactured  by  some 
"independent"  maker.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  most  of  these  unguar- 
anteed tires  are  made  by  well-known 
makers  of  guaranteed  tires,  who  are 
ashamed  to  put  their  names  on  the  un- 
guaranteed tire  and  take  this  round- 
about method  of  disposing  of  theii 
cheaper  product. 

"It  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  make  a 
tire  at  half  the  standard  price,"  said 
W.  C.  State,  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 
"One  of  these  tires  contains  a  fabric 
of  ordinary  uncombed  cotton  costing 
30  cents  per  pound.  We  use  sea  island 
cotton  costing  70  cents  per  pound,  so 
on  this  item  alone  the  nameless  tire 
saves  more  than  50  per  cent. 

"It  is  the  same  in  rubber.  We  use 
the  finest  Up-River  Para  rubber  which 
costs  $2  a  pound  when  ready  for  use. 
A  set  of  34x4  inch  tires  weighs  about 
100  pounds,  so  you  can  figure  out  about 
how  much  real  rubber  there  is  in  a  set 
that  sells  fqr  $80." 

The  fierce  competition  which  exists 
among  tire  makers  will  always  keep 
the  cost  of  good  tires  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. And  the  fact  that  all  makers  pay 
the  same  for  the  same  grade  of  raw 
material  will  keep  the  prices  asked  for 
standard  tires  by  different  firms  at 
about  the  same  figure. 


Consul  Albert  Halstead  reports  that 
at  Bingley  Hall,  in  Birmingham,  a  bull 
at  the  recent  annual  sale  of  Short-Horns 
brought  moo  guineas  ($7,664.73)  at 
auction,  which  is  said  to  be  the  rec- 
ord price  there.  The  animal  was  not 
purchased  for  export  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  but  goes  to  Scotland. 


Good  Pay  For  Names 

Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  wants  Its  men  and  women  readers  to  each 
send  in  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  persons  (heads  of  families  prefer- 
ably), who  are  not  now  subscribers  of  Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation.  For 
a  limited  time  we  will  give  each  woman  who  sends  us  ten  names  and  ad- 
dresses a  beautiful  gold  filled  (hair)  back  comb,  retail  price  $1.30. 

And  for  a  limited  time  we  will  give  each  man  who  sends  us  ten  names: 
and  addresses,  an  elegant  stick  pin,  retail  price  $1.00. 

The  object  of  this  unusual  offer  is  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  the 
names  and  addresses  of  thousands  of  persons  to  each  of  whom  we  may  send 
a  sample  copy  of  Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation,  and  give  the  opportunity  to 
subscribe  for  the  best  all  round  farm  publication  for  the  small  amount  of  25 
CENTS  A  YEAR.  While  this  low  price  prevails  we  want  to  increase  our  cir- 
culation to  at  least  100,000.  You  can  help  us  do  that  and  we  want  to  pay  you 
to  do  so.  While  it  is  on  your  mind,  just  sit  dovra  and  write  out  the  names  and 
addresses  of  ten  persons  (heads  of  families)  who  you  believe  are  not  now 
subscribers  to  Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation.  Then  address  an  envelope  to 
the  Country  Life  Publishing  Company,  135  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  with  the  names  enclose  10  cents  In  stamps  or  silver  to  pay  postage 
and  packing  on  one  of  the  above  valuable  articles.  Be  sure  to  give  the) 
name  and  address  (yours  if  desired),  that  you  want  the  article  mailed  to. 
Only  one  article  will  be  sent  to  any  one  person  during  this  offer.  So  act,  get 
the  comb  or  stick  pin  and  then  tell  your  friends,  and  when  they  see  what  you 
received  for  only  a  few  moments  of  thought,  they  will  be  quick  to  do  the 
same. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  treat  us  fairly  by  sending  the  names  of  persons 
(heads  of  families)  who  you  believe  are  Interested  in  orchard,  farm  and  irri- 
gation subjects,  and  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  take  the  best  gen- 
eral all  round  farm  publication  at  the  extreme  low  price  of  25  CENTS  A 
YEAR.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  find  that  out  by  speaking  to  them 
on  the  subject.  Just  use  your  best  judgment,  treating  us  as  you  would  like  to 
be  dealt  with  if  the  conditions  were  reversed  and  you  were  asking  us  to  send 
you  names  for  the  same  purpose.  Help  yourself  by  quickly  helping  us.  Send 
in  the  ten  names  and  addresses  now. 

Cut  this  blank  out  and  mall  today  before  this  offer  expires. 
Country  Life  Publishing  Company,  Publishers 

Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation,  135  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  i 

Gentlemen:  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  following  names  of  \ 
persons  believing  that  they  should  subscribe  for  Orchard  and  Farm — ^Irrl-  i 
gation  at  25  cents  a  year. 


t 


Names 

Address 

* 
* 


* 


For  this  information  you  are  to  send  me  

Write  Stick  Pin  or  Comb 

without  charge,  as  per  your  offer.  Enclosed  find  10  cents  (sliver  or 
stamps)  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Name.... 
Address.. 


Pointers  on  Turkey  Raising 


To  BEGIN  WITH,  there  is  no  use 
in  small  chicken  ranches  trying 
to  raise  turkeys,  as  there  is  not 
room  on  little  farms  for  them  to  range. 
A  young  turkey  is  the  only  thing  on  a 
ranch  you  can  feed  to  death.  They  gen- 
erally know  where  the  feed  troughs 
are. 

I  often  hear  people  ask:  How  many 
toms  to  20  hensf  The  answer  is  often, 
and  by  breeders,  too,  one  torn  to  ten 
hens.  I  say,  one  tom  to  20  hens  or  25 
hens.  As  one  mating  fertilizes  all  the 
eggs  for  the  one  laying.  After  a  turkey 
hen  is  broody  the  eggs  are  not  fertile 
till  she  mates  again.  I  am  writing  this, 
as  I  saw  an  answer  in  a  poultry  journal 
telling  a  party  that  the  next  laying 
would  also  be  fertile.  This  is  an  im- 
possibility; and  it  would  only  lead  to 
the  loss  of  all  the  second  laying.  I 
generally  keep  one  tom  for  25  hens.  I 
also  keep  one  very  young  tom  so  in  case 
of  ai:  accident  or  death  of  the  old  one  I 
will  have  one  mature  for  the  second 


Self- Regulating 


STRENGTH 

DURABILITY 

ECONOMY 

Mall  orders  a  specialty.  Catalog 
with  Factory  Prices  free 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

MARKET  &  AURORA  STS., 
STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


WORTHY      OF      SPECIAL  MEN- 
TION ARE  OUR 

$20.00 

SUITS  MADE   TO  ORDER 
Too '11    Pay    $30    to    $35  Elsewhere 
Try  one.  and  then  you  and  your 
friends  will  tuy  more  from  us. 

When  in  San  Francisco,  call  on  us, 
or  what  Is  better,  write  today  for  self 
measuring  blanks,  samples  and  other 
valuable  information. 

Style,  Quality,  and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

NEUHAUS  &  CO.,  TAILORS 

506  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SIC  'EM  FLEA  POWDER 
DEATH  TO  FLEAS  and 
DENT'S  DOG  REMEDIES 

Deot't  Dog  RemediM  for  Dogs.  What  to 
Do  for  the  Good  Heath  of  the  Dog 

NOTHING  CAN  HAPPEN  TO 
THE  HEALTH  OF  A  DOG 

That  Dent's  Dog  Remedies  won't 
immediately  relieve 

DON'T  LET  THE  DOG  DIE 

When  you  can  have  at  hand  a 
complete  laboratory  of  dog  reme- 
dies 

PREPARED  BY  DOG  SPECIALISTS 

Dent's  Amateur  ONE  DOLLAR 
dog  book  GIVEN  AWAY  FREE 
with  Dent's  Dog  Remedies 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  Ask 
your  home  druggist  for 

DENT'S  DOG  REMEDIES 


lajTng.  I  turn  the  young  one  off  if  I 
still  have  the  old  one.  If  there  are  two 
toms  running  with  a  flock  the  chances 
are  very  good  to  have  no  fertile  eggs 
at  all,  as  the  toms  fight  wickedly  when 
mating. 

As  to  feed  for  the  young,  I  never 
feed  till  the  poults  are  24  hours  old, 
then  1  give  them  dry  sour  milk  curd, 
with  a  dash  of  black  pepper  and  the  egg 
shells  they  were  hatched  out  of  pulver- 
ized and  mixed  in.  This  is  their  first 
grit.  Feed  four  or  five  times  a  day  if 
they  run  with  the  hen.  I  always  hatch 
with  the  turkeys.  I  never  yet  put  tur- 
key eggs  under  a  chicken  hen,  but  that 
she  did  not  spoil  them,  and  no  turkey 
stops  sitting  till  made  to  stop.  After 
the  poults  are  two  weeks  old  I  feed 
morning  and  evening,  and  at  noon  and 
let  them  pick  on  the  range.  I  give 
them  corn  meal  (feed  meal)  mixed  so 
it  will  be  dry  and  crumbly.  Give  a 
turkey  nothing  sloppy  and  wet.  If, 
when  the  wing  quills  (the  six  big  under 
quills)  start  they  seem  to  grow  too  fast 
and  stick  out  behind  the  polts,  take 
them  up,  hold  the  fingers  firmly  oppo- 
site the  quills,  and  pull  out  with  a 
quick  jerk.  Blood  often  settles  in 
them  and  it  is  my  cure  for  them. 

The  young  turkey  have  to  be  kept 
dry.  Shut  them  in  a  coop  at  night  and 
keep  there  till  the  grass  is  dry,  but 
feed  them  early.  A  little  ginger  is  add- 
ed often  to  their  feed.  Where  one  has 
cow's  feed,  milk  curd.  I  hang  it  up 
24  hours  so  it  will  drain  dry  before 
feeding.  They  like  it  better  than  any 
other  feed.  It  is  better  for  them  if  one 
has  plenty  of  it. 

I  hope  this  will  help  some  one  that  is 
puzzled  with  the  turkey  problem  as 
turkey  raising  is,  in  most  cases,  hard 
to  make  a  success  of.  With  patience 
turkey  raising  is  a  money  maker.  I 
will  be  willing  to  help  anyone  that 
wishes  information  if  they  will  send  a 
ptamp.- — Mrs.  H.  H.  Wood,  Sebastopol, 
Cal. 


The  feed  and  care  of  the  colt  are 
almost  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
breed.  A  pure-bred  colt  can  be  ruined 
by  neglect,  and  a  colt  of  fair  grade 
stock  can  be  made  a  clipper  by  proper 
care. 


A  New  Version  of  an  Old  Truth 

First  impressions  are  usually  lasting 
ones,  and  second  impressions  that 
strengthen  good  first  impressions  bring 
warm  memories  and  lasting  friendships. 
We  have  these  truths  borne  in  on  us 
while  looking  through  the  pages  of 
"Agricultural  Pumps,"  a  new  booklet 
published  by  the  Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping 
Engine  Co.  This  firm  makes  a  greater 
variety  of  pumps  and  compressors  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  primary  intent  of  this  booklet  to 
show  what  type  of  pump  is  best  suited 
to  your  condition.  And  it  begins  to 
instruct  instantly  it  is  drawn  from  the 
envelope.  For  a  cover  design  it  has  an 
orange  orchard  near  a  stream.  An  elec- 
tric driven  centrifugal  pump  is  throw- 
ing water  into  a  flume  running  into  the 
orchard,  while  silver  streams  of  water 
can  be  seen  among  the  trees.  Green 
fields  and  orchards  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance covering  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains  that  rear  themselves  in  the 
background.  When  held  in  a  certain 
light,  snow  can  be  seen  glimmering  on 
the  upper  slopes  while  the  sky  is  a 
vivid  orange  calling  to  mind  those  cop- 
per skyed  days  when — oh,  what's  the 
use.  Inside  every  page  is  practical. 
First  is  found  the  primary  reasons  that 
govern  a  selection  of  a  pumping  plant 
followed  by  pages  of  information  that 
will  enable  you  to  figure  proper  sizes  of 
ditches,  and  quantities  of  water,  as  well 
as  select  the  right  type  of  pump.  And 
that  is  the  attitude  of  the  firm  in  all 
its  dealings — "is  the  machinery  pur- 
chased suitable  for  the  customer's 
needs."     Good  advice  regarding  not 


only  buying  of  pumps,  but  anything 
else  bought  for  the  farm  is  contained 
in  their  advertisement  appearing  in  this 
issue.  It  will  repay  careful  reading  if 
you  will  apply  its  teachings. 


and  specialize  in  that  one  thing,  if  de- 
sired, thus  providing  a  group  of  spec- 
ialists all  working  for  the  common 
good. 


Home  Seekers  in  Merced  County 

The  influx  of  home  seekers  into  Mer- 
ced County  during  the  past  two  weeks 
is  unprecedented.  Every  train  brings 
in  colonists  who  hail  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  Most  of  the  new  comers 
have  been  attracted  by  the  opening  of 
a  new  body  of  land  northwest  of  Mer- 
ced on  the  Santa  Fe  railroad. 

The  new  tract,  which  comprises  about 
3000  acres  of  choice  alfalfa  land,  is  the 
fourth  opened  here  by  the  Co-operative 
Land  &  Trust  Company.  It  is  known 
as  Merced  Colony  No.  2.  During  the 
first  six  days  after  the  opening  of  this 
colony  21  people  were  placed  on  the 
land.  Most  of  them  will  put  their 
ranches  into  alfalfa  and  devote  their 
time  to  dairying  and  hog  raising. 

The  new  tract  is  the  first  of  an  enor- 
mous body  of  undeveloped  land  along 
the  Santa  Fe  in  Merced  County  opened 
for  intensive  development.  The  rail- 
road company  plans  to  co-operate  in 
settling  this  district  and  with  that  in 
view  will  put  in  a  station  and  siding 
on  the  land. 


The  Back-Door  Hen 

In  these  days  the  common  backyard 
hen  is  a  very  much  more  important 
creature  than  she  used  to  be.  No  long- 
er is  she  the  disconsolate  wretch  con- 
demned to  live  on  the  refuse  of  the 
dust-bin.  And  the  thrifty  housewife 
who  feeds  her  on  tealeaves  and  broken 
lamp  glasses — with  orange  peel  and 
raisin  pips  for  a  change  at  Christmas 
— no  more  receives  our  sympathy  if  she 
complains  of  the  unprofitableness  of  her 
flock.  Even  the  semi-detached  resi- 
dence at  the  end  of  the  garden  or  yard 
is  no  longer  a  melancholy-looking  hovel, 
an  offence  to  neighbors,  and  a  prey  to 
every  prowling  sanitary  inspector.  It 
is  true  that  there  may  be  a  few  surviv- 
ing relics  of  these  vermin-haunted 
premises  left  in  the  dark  corners  of  the 
poultry  world,  and,  if  that  be  so,  let 
them  be  speedily  demolished,  and  some- 
thing better,  cleaner,  and  healthier 
erected  in  their  places. 


Geese  do  not  relish  tall  woody  grasses, 
which  have  become  tough,  in  a  wild 
stale  they  devour  large  quantities  of 
roots  of  grasses  and  adequate  plants, 
which  they  dig  from  the  banks  and 
borders  of  streams  and  wash  free  from 
earth  in  the  shallow  water.  Domestic 
geese  generally  feed  iipon  pastures,  pre- 
ferring moist,  rich  localities  where  the 
grass  is  kept  short  and  sweet  by  con- 
stant feeding  and  rapid  growfh. 


Four  Allied  OccupationB 

Fruit  growing,  gardening,  poultry 
raising  and  bee  keeping  are  four  occu- 
pations that  should  go  hand  in 
hand  for  each  is  a  benefit  to  the 
other  and  each  supplements  the  other 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  a  constant 
succession  of  occupation  and  profits. 

If  vegetables  are  grown  between 
the  rows  of  fruit  they  insure  better 
cultivation,  thus  benefitting  the  fruit 
as  well  as  porducine  their  own  profit 

Poultry,  by  a  little  management,  may 
be  kept  on  the  same  ground  and  will 
enrich  the  soil  and  keep  down  insects 
as  well  as  pay  direct  profit. 

Bees,  also  have  their  special  work 
to  do  in  the  orchard  and  produce  a  di- 
rect profit. 

These  facts  are  worthy  of  particu- 
lar consideration  by  those  specialists 
in  farming  whose  efforts  are  confined 
to  a  limited  an-a.  The  profits  of  a  few 
acres  may  be  largely  increased  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  occupations 
as  outlined.  Different  members  of  the 
family  may  each  select  a  department 


The  time  is  right  at  hand  when  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  tree  plant- 
ing. Are  there  any  dead  or  worthless 
trees  in  the  orchard  which  need  re- 
placingt  Are  there  any  other  varieties 
of  fruits  which  you  would  like  to  raise 
on  the  place.  Are  there  any  wind- 
breaks needed  or  ornamental  or  shade 
trees.  Would  not  the  place  look  bet- 
ter and  be  worth  more  for  a  few  shrubs 
and  vines  and  roses  planted  here  and 
theret  Experience  gained  in  the  past, 
information  secured  from  successful 
neighbors,  accurate  knowledge  from 
the  experiment  stations  and  the  farm- 
ers' institute  will  all  help  to  determine 
as  to  a  choice  of  varieties,  how  to  pre- 
pare the  ground,  how  to  plant  and  how 
to  cultivate  them.  Then  a  study  of 
the  nursery  and  seed  catalogue  will 
show  where  to  get  them  and  when. 
Hours  devoted  to  such  study  at  this 
season  are  not  only  pleasant  but  profit- 
able. 


It  is  just  as  easy  to  speak  kindly 
to  a  horse  as  to  swear  at  him. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

Eggs  from  selected  pen  $5 
per  setting  of  15. 

JOHNSTON  POULTRY 

YARDS 
1518  Walnut  Street,  Ber- 
keley, Cal. 


DAY     OLD  CHICKS 

Easy  to  batch — hard  to  raise.  Our  method 
Is  a  success.    Send  for  our  free  booklet,  to 

GEO.  H.   CROLEY  COMPANY 

633  BKANNAN  STREET,  SAN  FEANCISCO, 
CAL. 

The  Pioneers  In  Poultry  Supplies 
EstabUsbed  1884 


SPECIAL  CmCK  FOOD 
is  the  greatest  life-saver  known 
In  the  chicken  industry.  It  mxkes 
weak  chicks  strong  and  healthy 
chicks  even  tnore  vigtirous.  It 
costs  less  than  It.  a  chick  to  feed 
COULSONS  SPECIAL  CHICK 
FOOD  for  four  weeks.  Don't  ex- 
periment but  buy  the  feed  which 
nas  given  years  of  satisfaction. 
After  six  weeks  change  to 
Conlson'i  Qrowing  Chick  Food 
It  keeps  the  chicks  healthy — 
makes  tnem  develop  fast  and 
brings  them  quickly  to  the  point 
of  profit-paying.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you  with  COUL- 
SON'S  CHICK  FOODS  write  os. 
Anyway  write  for  the  free  book 
"Poultry  Feeding  for  Profit." 
Oonlson  Co.,  Petalnma,  CallfomU 


spring  Cleaning  of  Poultry  Houses 


RIGHT  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to 
clean  up  your  poultry  yards  if 
you  have  not  already  attended  to 
it.  Lice  and  mites  must  be  looked 
after  early  before  the  warm  weather 
wakens  them  into  activity.  It  is  much 
easier  to  get  rid  of  mites  before  they 
begin  to  crawl  and  creep  about  and 
while  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their 
being  in  the  bodies  of  the  fowls,  so  if 
you  have  not  yet  attended  to  this  mat- 
ter get  busy  at  once.  The  best  remedy 
for  mites  is  whitewashing  the  build- 


A  house  kept  weM  painted  lasts  twice 
as  long.   We  sell  you  paint  at  factory 

r trices.  Saveyou  dealer's  protlt.  Aluko 
t  fresh  for  your  order.  Mix  It  ready  to 
use,  and  pay  the  freight.  We  oderyou 
two  sallons,  free  to  test,  out  or  an 
order.  Return  the  balance  at  our  ex- 
pense If  the  two  gallons  are  not  satis- 
factory and  get  all  your  money  back. 
No  oUjierpalQt-maker  does  this  because 

no  other  paint  Is  good  enouprh  to  stand 
tbe  test.  Send  roroiirfr«e  paint  book, 
with  color  card,  prices,  and  Instruc- 
tions how  to  paint.  Don't  buy  stale 
paint  with  no  lITe  In  It.  Buy  fresh 
made-to-ordor  paint  from 

O.  L.  CHASEPAIMTCO. 

Dept.    28  ,  1220-24  Liggett  Bldg., 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Busy  asphalt-diggers  in  Trinidad  Lake 

Natural  asphalt  is  the 
life  of 

Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 

And  natural  oils  are  the 
life  of  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt.  They  do  not 
evaporate  when  exposed 
to  sun  and  air  like  the  oils 
of  coal-tar  and  other  resid- 
ual pitch  roofings.  This 
is  why  Gofiasco  does  not 
crack  and  leak  and  go  to 
pieces.  It  stays  lastingly 
waterproof. 

Mineral  or  smooth  sur- 
face.   Fully  guaranteed. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  waterproofs  the 
seams  of  roofing  without  dauby  cement, 
and  prevents  nail-lcaks. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  with 
Kant-leak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll. 

The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 


^S^iS^  Philadelphia 

New  York    San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cro5a-«ection  Genasco  Stone-suxf ace  Roofing 

l^gg^^^g^  Gravel 

Asphalt-satur.itcd  M'ool  Felt 


^^^^  Trinidad  I.ake  Asphalt 

-^-  ^  Asphalt-saluMted  Wool  Felt 


ings,  both  inside  and  out.  If  the  ex- 
terior is  painted  you  will,  of  course, 
not  care  to  whitewash  on  the  outside. 
In  that  case  you  should  paint  or  scald 
with  kerosene  emulsion.  The  inside 
should  be  whitewashed  twice  a  year — 
early  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  This 
will  serve  as  a  preventive  against  ver- 
min and  a  aisinfectant  against  disease 
germs. 

To  make  a  good  whitewash,  use  the 
following  formula:  Slake  a  half  bushel 
of  lime  in  boiling  water,  covering  close- 
ly to  keep  in  the  steam.  Strain  and 
add  a  peck  of  salt  previously  dissolved 
in  boiling  water.  To  this  add  a  half 
ounce  ■  of  carbolic  acid.  Finally  add 
enough  water  to  the  whole  till  it  is 
thin  enough  to  work  nicely  in  a  spray 
pump.  Use  a  mist  spray  and  go  over 
every  inch  of  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  all  poultry  buildings,  coops,  and 
fences  about  the  yards.  Al.so  spray  the 
earth  around  the  buildings.  Repeat 
the  process  once  or  twice  as  soon  as  the 
first  application  is  dry.  If  the  spray 
is  applied  with  suflicifnt  force  it  will 
enter  every  crack  and  crevice,  thorough- 
ly routing  the  mites  and  rendering  ev- 
ery egg  powerless  to  h.atch.  When  this 
has  been  done  a  coat  of  whitewash 
should  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  with 
a  coarser  spray.  For  this  coat  thicken 
the  mixture  by  adding  a  gallon  of 
boiled  flour  paste  and  half  a  pound  of 
Spanish  whiting.  Such  a  coating  will 
withstand  the  weather  on  exterior  parts 
for  a  year. 

If  you  don 't  care  to  use  the  white- 
wash, kerosene  emulsion  comes  next  in 
effectiveness  and  cheapness.  It  should 
also  be  applied  while  hot  and  by 
means  of  a  sprayer.  Take  one  pound 
good  laundry  soap,  shaved  fine  in  a  half 
gallon  of  hot  water;  let  it  stand  till  the 
soap  is  of  the  consistency  of  a  ielly; 
then  remove  it  from  the  fire  and  add 
one  gallon  of  cheap  kerosene,  beating 
the  mixture  till  it  has  the  consistency 
of  cream.  Add  a  half  ounce  of  car- 
bolic acid  to  this  stock  solution  for 
greater  efficiency  in  disinfecting.  Use 
one  gallon  of  the  stock  solution  to 
eight  gallons  of  water  and  apply  while 
hot.  Apply  this  two  or  three  coats  as 
advised  for  the  whitewash.  This  work 
should  be  done  early  in  the  morning  so 
the  house  will  be  dry  before  night. 
Otherwise  you  may  reap  a  harvest  of 
colds  in  your  flock.  The  nests  should 
be  cleaned  the  same  day  and  filled  with 
clean  straw  or  leaves.  All  troughs  and 
fixtures  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  building.  If  your  floors 
are  of  dirt,  remove  a  couple  of  inches 
from  the  top  and  fill  in  clean,  fresh 
soil  from  a  place  that  has  not  been 
contaminated  by  the  fowls.  Get  it 
from  the  roadside  if  possible.  Tramp 
it  down  smooth  and  hard.  Spade  up  the 
yards  outside.  If  possible  remove  a 
few  inches  here  also,  and  fill  in  clean 
dirt — coal  ashes  or  gravel  will  do.  If 
you  cannot  do  this,  spray  the  surface 
with  lime  or  kerosene  emulsion  and 
then  turn  the  soil  up  with  a  fork. 

Your  fowls  should  all  be  dipped  in 
a  good  effective  dip  before  being  re- 
turned to  the  cleaned  house.  This  is 
to  kill  the  body  lice  and  any  germs 
or  parasites  that  may  be  harboring  in 
their  plumage  or  on  their  feet.  A 
clear,  warm  day  should  be  selected 
for  this  job  and  the  work  should  be 
done  in  a  very  thorough  manner.  Get 
a  helper  to  assist  you  if  necessary. 
One  day  of  such  cleaning  early  in 
the  spring  will  save  many  days  of 
fighting  mites  and  lice  later  on.  There 
are  lice  killers  in  the  way  of  fumes  on 
the  market,  but  the  main  difficulty 
with  them  is  that  a  building  must  be 
nearly  air-tight  or  the  lice  will  not 
die.  An  hour  in  an  air-tight  building 
with  the  fumes  of  one  of  these  "kill- 
ers" is  rather  dangerous  for  the  fowls, 
ptill  they  wnll  kill  the  lice  before  the 
fowls  succumb  if  you  are  wise  enough 
to  know  just  when  the  lice  have  had 


enough  and  the  fowls  are  still  safe. 
The  chances  are,  however,  that  you 
will  let  in  the  fresh  air  in  time  to  re- 
suscitate the  vermin.  Gases,  of  course, 
are  ineffective  for  exterior  disinfection 
where  the  air  can  get  at  the  vermin. 
Outside  fences  and  walls  are  often  full 
of  crawling  mites;  for  that  reason 
any  measure  that  is  to  thoroughly  rid 
the  premises  of  vermin  must  include 
the  exterior  of  the  plant. 

When  you  clean  your  flock,  hunt  up 
all  the  sitters  and  attend  to  them  also. 
If  they  have  eggs  under  their  care, 
give  them  several  applications  of  Per- 
sian insect  powder  during  the  term 
of  incubation.  If  this  is  not  done, 
these  few  hens  may  harbor  enough  lice 
to  thoroughly  re-infect  your  poultry 
yards  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Treat  every  place  where  fowls  roost, 
even  in  the  barn  or  cow  shed.  We  have 
seen  barns  so  full  of  mites  as  to  tor- 
ment horses  and  cattle  beyond  belief. 
Don 't  allow  such  conditions  to  prevail 


on  your  farm.  Attend  to  these  matters 
now  when  they  should  be  attended  to. 


Rich  mellow  soil  should  be  worked  in 
among  the  roots  of  newly  planted  trees. 

NEW.  POULTRY  BOOK 

■  -  -  ^^BB  Ji  Conkey'8  new.  bic.  PO-pRge  ilhi-'- 

JU^l!  ^^UL  tnited  Ruide  forl)0|:inners,  an  l 
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trymen.  Up-to-dato  housing  methods,  feeding,  hutch- 
ing, Hnviiier  the  chicks;  how  to  prevent  and  treat 
disease.  Chickens,  turkeys,  ilucks.  geeso.  There's  n 
copy  for  von  for  the  asking.  Send  name,  also  name  of 
nearest  poultry  supply  dealer,  and  4c  (stamps)  for  postage. 
niE  G.  E.  COXKFY  COMPANY 
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REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  Can  save  you  frotn 
10  to  20  per  cent.  A  large  stock  on  hnnd. 
Quick  delivery.  Egg  cases,  Eucalyptus  Nurs- 
ery Boxes.  Fruit  Boxes  and  Trays  of  all 
kinds.    Address  me: 

E.  F.  WILSON,  West  Main  and  Lincoln 
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SYSTEM  of  HORSE  TAMING 


WITH  DISEASES  of 
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Remedies. 


This  great  book  should  be  worth  a  great  deal  of  money  to  any  large  or  small 
stock  raiser.  We  want  you  to  help  us  introduce  Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  to 
your  neighbors  or  friends  at  the  low  price  of  25  cents.  The  lowest  retail  price  of 
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The  Home  Department 


By  FRANCES  La  PLACE 


MAY,  THE  MONTH  of  May-day, 
and  ' '  Mother 's  Day, ' '  and  Dec- 
oration Day,  is  with  us.  It 
ought  to  be  a  happy  month  all  the  way 
through,  every  one  of  its  thirty-one 
days  quite  devoid  of  woe  or  gloom,  for 
the  month  has  a  happy  name  and  be- 
gins well — can  you  picture  anything 
nicer  for  the  first  day  of  a  month  than 
a  May-pole  dance  with  merry,  care-free 
youngsters  out  in  the  sunshine  glean- 
ing as  much  happiness  out  of  life  as 
they  can? 

The  birds  always  sing  their  best  and 
bravest  in  May  and  June,  and  why 
should  we  not  do  likewise!  Can  any 
of  us  afford  to  be  gloomy  or  fretful  or 
unhappy  in  any  way  when  everything 
outdoors  is  blithe  and  gay — full  of  life 
and  happiness. 

Later  in  the  month  comes  "inother's 
Day" — the  second  Sunday  in  May  is 
the  exact  date.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
are  not  fully  acquainted  with  "Moth- 
er's Day"  just  yet,  for  it  is  of  recent 
origin,  but  if  you  have  not  yet  given 
it  any  attention  it  is  not  a  whit  too 
late  to  do  so  now.  The  purpose  of  this 
day  is  "to  recall  the  memories  of  the 
mothers  that  are  gone  and  through  lov- 
ing words  and  loving  care  to  brighten 
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the  lives  of  the  mothers  that  remain ' ' 
— in  a  few  words,  just  think  of 
MOTHER. 

The  custom  on  "Mother's  Day"  is 
to  wear  a  white  carnation,  but,  I  am 
sure,  if  a  white  carnation  is  not  to  be 
had  a  white  rose,  or  any  other  pretty 
white  blossom,  will  honor  her  name 
equally  as  well — it  is  not  so  much  the 
flower  as  the  thought. 

If  a  great  number  of  miles  separate 
you  from  your  mother  it  would  be  a 
^'sry  good  occasion  to  write  her  a  long 
and  cheerful  letter,  or  send  her  some 
pretty  token  of  remembrance. 

If  mother  is  close  at  hand  tdo  some 
little  thing  that  will  please  her  most 
— various  individual  ways  of  doing 
honor  to  your  mother  or  your  mother's 
memory  will  quickly  suggest  them- 
selves. 

"Mother's  Day"  was  founded  by  a 
woman  who  thought  that  one  day  a 
year,  at  least,  should  be  a  reminder  to 
the  many  sons,  young  and  old,  who 
wander  about  this  wide  world  away 
and  afar  from  their  best  friends,  but 
I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  as  equally 
good  occasion  for  the  daughters  to  do 
some  remembering  too — so  all  hail  to 
mother,  and  do  not  forget  the  second 
Sunday  in  May — "Mother's  Day." 

And  then,  last  but  not  least,  we  have 
Decoration  Day,  or  Memorial  Day,  the 
30th  day  of  the  month.  It  is  truly  both 
a  Decoration  and  a  Memorial  Day  in 
one  for  all  of  us  to  join  in.. 

Do  you  remember  the  words  of  the 
song,  "We  Deck  Their  Graves  Alike 
Today?"  It  is  a  song  for  Memorial 
Day,  and  a  very  appropriate  one,  too. 

We  deck  their  graves  alike  today. 
With  blossoms  fresh  and  fair. 
And  on  the  grassy  mounds  of  clay, 
We  lay  the  flowers  with  care; 
As  o  'er  each  sleeping  hero 's  head, 
Our  offerings  are  placed, 
The  bravery  of  our  honored  dead, 
Shall  never  be  erased. 

We  deck  their  graves  alike  today, 
With  spring-time's  fairest  flowers, 
And  now  and  then  the  songster's  lay, 
Makes  bright  the  solemn  hours; 
The  violet  and  lilac  sweet, 
Or  wreath  of  evergreen, 
At  every  soldier's  head  and  feet, 
Memorial  Day  is  seen. 

That  is  a  pretty  sentiment  for  the 
heroes,  but  let  us  not  forget  the  com- 
mon everyday  heroes  who  fight  life's 
battles  with  neither  bayonet  nor  sword, 
and  deck  their  graves  with  beautiful 
flowers  on  Decoration  Day  in  me- 
morium. 


Fashion  Notes 


Two-toned  stockings,  black  to  the 
sock  line  and  pink  or  blue  above  are 
new.  Velvet  slippers  are  very  popu- 
lar for  evening  wear.  The  brimless 
hat  that  eclipsed  the  brow  (the  "bee- 
uive"  hat)  has  a  rival  in  the  "flower 
pot"  creation — a  hat  with  a  brim  turn- 
ed up  from  the  face  for  an  inch  or  two. 
The  hat  is  shaped  very  much  like  an  or 
dinary  flower-pot.  Large  hat  pins  are 
much  used.  The  large  "butterfly  bow" 
IS  being  now  worn  on  the  gt.wns  as  well 
as  upon  hats.  While  a  few  long  skirts 
accompany  the  very  dressy  suits,  the 
tendency  is  towards  those  of  walking 
length — decidedly  short.  Red  will  be 
used  largely  as  trimming  touches  upon 
soraber-hued  models. 


The  Girl's  Own  Room 
There  is  a  very  special  pleasure  for 
every  young  girl  in  planning  the  fur- 
nishing of  her  own  room  but  in  so  do- 
ing she  should  look  to  it  that  every- 
thing is  in  harmony. 

Heavy  draperies  are  no  longer  fash- 
ionable nor  are  they  sanitary  and  the 
modern  scheme  of  a  girl 's  bedroom 
should  be  the  acme  of  simplitity.  Of 
course,  while  being  simple  the  furnish- 


ing can  at  the  same  time  be  dainty  for 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  ijight  fur- 
niture— white,  light  blue  or  any  light 
shade — is  lar  more  appropriate  tor  the 
general  color  effect  than  browns,  dark 
reds,  or  the  sombre  colors  of  past  year.s. 

She  should  avoid  carpets  for"  now- 
adays a  polished  or  painted  floor 
with  rugs  here  and  there  are  most  popu- 
lar. Mattings  are  also  very  fashionable 
not  only  as  entire  floor  covering.s,  but 
in  rug  effects.  Kugs  of  any  kind  are 
easily  kept  clean,  and  vigorous  shaking 
and  sun  baths  are  about  all  that  is 
needed  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  while 
they  are  having  the  sun  baths  outdoors 
It  is  a  good  time  to  scrub  the  bedroom 
floor.  This  makes  the  bedroom  cleaning 
a  far  healthier  and  easier  matter  than 
when  carpets  are  used. 

When  white  is  chosen  in  the  way  of 
furniture — and  the  best  furniture  hous- 
es in  town  are  showing  all  the  latest 
bedroom  sets  of  white — it  gives  the  girl 
a  chance  to  use  any  kind  of  color  of 
curtains  or  draperies.    In  the  wav  of 


material  for  curtains,  scarfs,  and  other 
draperies  she  should  choose  scrims  oi 
dimities  for  the  flower  designs  are  both 
pretty  ana  fashionable. 

An  old  room,  no  matter  how  worn 
and  shabby  the  furniture  may  appear, 
can  be  re-modeled  into  a  very  attract- 
ive chamber  with  a  twenty-five  cent  can 
or  two  of  paint,  new  draperies  (any- 
thing at  twenty. five  cents  a  yard  is 
quite  suitable)  a  few  new  matting  rugs, 
new  and  light  wall  paper  (if  possible 
have  the  wall  paper  and  draperies  with 
the  same  flower  in  the  design  as  well 
as  the  same  shade)  and  thei'  by  shifting 
things  about — changing  the  bed  from 
one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  ami 
the  same  with  the  bureau  and  chairs,  tl 
girl  will  find  that  her  room  is  qui 
like  a  new  one.  To  be  sure  she  shoul-: 
have  a  new  picture  or  two  for  the  walN 
but  should  avoid  too  much  bric-a-br:ir 
for  it  gathers  dust  and  gives  a  grent 
deal  of  extra  work  on  house-cleaniiij; 
day. 

I  mentioned  above  a  twenty-five  cent 
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can  of  paint — that  means  a  varnish 
paint  that  is  prepared  not  only  foi 
furnituiS,  but  for  shelving  and  any 
other  woodwork,  and  is  a  paint  that 
t)ie  girl  herselif  can  apply  without 
trouble. 

In  choosing  wall  paper  be  sure  that 
you  do  not  get  anything  with  a  large 
figure  or  design  because,  while  it  may 
appear  very  nice  in  the  store  in  a  single 
width,  when  it  is  upon  the  wall  it  will 
be  both .  dark  and  overwhelmingly 
"flowery".  A  small,  neat  pattern  in 
any  light  shade  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
room  is  best  no  matter  what  size  or 
shape  the  room  may  be. 

For  plastered  walls  there  are  many 
good    preparations    upon    the  market 


F.  A.  KITCHNEE 
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Orpheum  Grill  and  Cafe 

111  O'FAREELL  ST.,  next  to  the 
ORPHEUM  THEATRE 

Shell  Fish,  Oysters,  Steaks  and  Chops 
Unparalled  Service  with  Popular  Prices 
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Vacuum  Clothes  Washer 

Will  wash  a  tub  of  clothes  in 
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It  is  Compressed  Air,  Soap  and 

Water  that  does  the  work. 

No  rubbing,  no  wear  and  tear. 

Price,  $3.50 
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525  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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THE  CLIMBING  TOP 

Mo^  facinating  toy  ever  inven- 
ted.   No  boy  or  girl  should  be 
without  one.    By  mail  po^paid 
10  cents 

NOVELTY  SALES  CO. 
693  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco 


THE  LITTLE  GIANT 
SUCTION  CLEANER 

is  the  simplest  and  most  durable 
cleaner  in  the  porld. 

Cannot  get  out  of  order  and 
cannot  wear  out. 

Cleans  carpets,  rugs,  mattings, 
draperies,  hardwood  floors,  furni- 
ture, etc. 

Attaches  to  any  electric  light 
socket. 

Manufactured  In  San  Francisco 
by  the 

American  Faucet  Co. 

827-833  Folsom  Street 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

mW^m  m  STUART  S  PLAS  TR  PADS  aredlffmB* 

E^nhr.  ^a^^S.  frnm  the  painful  truss,  bfioff  niado 
W  tlfa  VSi^^S  44fe^^  »eir  ftdhe«We  purposely  to  hold  Uto 
I  li^"*^^  ruptoro  iu  place  withoat  ttrapt, 

||^^r]^|g0l  ^  /Si         I  buckles  or  Bpringt— eaonot  •up, 
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^ino«i  obBtioste  caacs  roird  In  tbe  prl- 
Ticyoftbo  borne.     Thousands  bftT9 
sncocssfully  ireatfd  ihemst-lvos  without 
hindrance  from  work.   Soft  as  TeWet— «a»T  to 
•ddIt— IndxpenilTe.   Process  of  cure  U  nHtai*!, 


which  make  it  an  easy  matter  for  a  girl 
or  woman  to  re-tint  her  own  room. 

I  said  above  that  draperies  could  be 
had  at  twenty-five  cents  a  yard — of 
course  dimities  and  scrims,  and  even 
Swiss,  can  bp  had  as  low  as  ten  cents 
a  yard. 

Matting  and  rugs  are  inexpensive  and 
will  match  any  style  or  color  furniture 
and  the  girl  will  find  that  several  smal- 
ler ones  are  prefprable  to  one  large 
rug. 

And  now  it  is  up  to  each  individual 
n;irl  to  VP-model  her  room  this 
Spring  in  a  manner  both  inexpensive 
and  fashinonable  but  let  the  key  note 
be — light  color  pffpcts,  simi)licit,y  and 
daintiness. 


titiAL  or  >LAPAo:sLKr; 

iddlw-ruriO  UBOUTOBISS,  Bi«ok  I  tj ,  Bt,  Unit,  to. 


(The  Home  De])artment  is  indebted 
to  Delia  Hart  Stone,  of  Ontario,  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  iiis|iiriii<;-  little  verso 
l)rinted  below). 

WHAT   SHK  (iAVE 

Slip  gave  him  bread,  and  ;i  kimlly  word, 
■And  a   iileasant    smile   lliat    liis  sad 
heart  stiircd; 
With  grateful  thiinks  he  went  Ins  way, 
.And   turned    to    the    right    who  had 
been  astray. 
To  the  right  ii|>  wlierc  the  niount 

of  Hope 

("rownpd  with  n  glow  the  liciivpii ward 
slope. 

DKI.IA   II.AKT  STOXK. 
Ontario,  California. 


Answers  to  Queries 

Q. — Will  you  please  tell  me  what  oil 
mixture  to  use  upon  Spanish  leather? 
—Mrs.  W. 

A. — For  fine  leather  there  is  nothing 
better  than  neat's-foot  oil.  Apply  with 
a  cloth  wrung  out  in  the  oil.  Rub  in 
thoroughly,  but  do  not  get  enough  oil 
on  to  make  the  surface  "gummy." 
«  »  « 

Q. — My  white  plumes  are  quite  soil- 
ed— will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  T  may 
clean  them? — Anxious. 

A. — Wash  your  plumes  in  a  paste  of 
corn  starch  and  gasoline.  Shake  well 
after  drying  thoroughly.  Be  careful 
:ibont  fire  when  using  gasoline. 

«  »  * 

Q. — During  the  summer  my  feet  blis- 
ter after  long  walks.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  will  relieve  this  annoyance? — 
Miss  R. 

A. — You  can  find  relief  by  rubbing 
the  stocking  soles  with  Castile  soap. 
The  soap  after  being  softened  in  water 
may  also  be  rubbed  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet. 

«  «  « 

(1  invite  all  my  women  and  girl  read- 
ers to  write  me  their  problems  concern- 
ing health  and  beauty,  household  hints, 
and  any  and  all  other  questions  which 
may  puzzle  them.  Address  all  letters 
to  Frances  La  Place,  Home  Dept.,  Or- 
chard and  Farm — Irrigation,  with  name 
or  initial  signed — names  will  not  be 
published  when  so  requested). 


furthPT  use  for  trusses.  Wo  proTe  what  yn 
OF  PLAPAO  •biolulel7  FUEie.  Write  TOdIt. 


Seasonable  Dishes 

Pea  Croquettes. — Mash  a  cupful  of 
stewed  peas  with  a  half  cupful  of 
cream  sauce,  add  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  little  pep- 
per and  salt.  When  perfectly  cold, 
form  into  balls,  moisten  with  egg,  roll 
in  cracker  crumbs  and  fry  a  delicate 
brown.  These  make  a  nice  garnish  for 
chicken  or  lamb  chops,  with  sprigs  of 
mint  stuck  in  them. 

Salad  of  Peas  and  Asparagus  Tips. — 
Place  in  the  ice-box,  to  become  perfect- 
ly chilled,  two  cupfuls  each  of  stewed 
peas  and  steamed  asparagus  tips;  when 
ready  to  serve,  daintly  arrange  on  a 
bed  of  cress,  cover  with  a  mayonnaise 
dressing;  ornament  with  small  pieces  of 
pickled  beets. 

Ehubarb  and  Eice  PuQding. — Put  a 
layer  of  cooked  rice,  sweetened  to 
taste,  in  a  well-buttered  pudding  dish, 
cover  with  a  layer  of  chopped  rhubarb, 


and  sprinkle  thickly  with  sugar,  and 
snmll  pieces  of  butter.  Add  another 
layer  of  rice,  more  rhubarb,  sugar  and 
butter,  and  continue  till  the  dish  is 
full,  having  the  last  layer  of  rice. 
Sprinkle  over  with  the  juice  of  lemon 
and  one  orange,  and  strew  with  sugai 
and  small  pieces  of  butter.  Bake  in  i~ 
moderate  oven  for  20  minutes  and 
serve  with  cream. 

Escalloped  Cabbage. — Cut  one-half  a 
medium-sized  boiled  cabbage  in  pieces, 
put  in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  one  cup- 
full  of  white  sauce.  Lift  the  cabbage 
with  a  fork,  that  it  may  be  well  mixed 
with  the  sauce.  Cover  with  buttered 
cracker   crumbs  and    bake    until  the 


crumbs  are  brown.  For  the  sauce,  melt 
two  and  one-half  tablespoonsfuls  of  but- 
ter, add  two  tablespoonsfuls  of  flour, 
and  stir  until  well  blended;  then  pour 
on  gradually,  while  stirring  constantly, 
one  cupful  of  milk.  Bring  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  and  season  with  one-fourth 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  few 
grains  of  pepper. 

Bhubarb  Pie. — Peel  rhubarb  and  cut 
fine.  Line  pan  with  pastry,  fill  as  full 
as  possible.  Add  a  little  grated  lemon 
peel  and  1%  cupsfuls  of  sugar  which 
has  been  mixed  with  a  heaping  table- 
spoon of  flour.  Cover  with  pastry, 
sprinkle  top  with  sugar  and  bake  un- 
til pie  can  be  turned  on  the  pan — about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 


Was  Old  and  I  Young  Again 
Wrinkled  at  50 1  at  the  Age  of  71 


SANFORD  BENNETT 
recovers  his  youth  by 
"Exercising  in  Bed." 
Portraits  herewith, 
from  life,  tell  the  story  of  his 
remarkable  return  to  the 
condition  of  youth  (tho  past 
three  score  and  ten)  more 
convincingly  than  words 


OLD  AGE  NO  LONGER  FEARED 


Like  most  men  aged  50,  he  found  himself  too 
old  for  his  years— too  weak  for  the  fisht  that 
ought  still  to  be  in  a  man.  He  was  physical- 
ly old,  rheumatic,  a  chronic  dyspeptic,  and 
possessedotherailmentscharacteristicofage. 


Today  at  the  age  of  71  he  looks  less  than  40, 
is  youthful  in  face,  elastic  of  body,  and  pos- 
sesses the  physical  condition  of  an  athlete  of 
30.  His  return  to  the  condition  of  youth 
was  accomplished  by  "Exercising  in  ^Bed." 


This  wonderfully  effective  mettiod  of  pliysical  and  facial 
refuvenation  is  clearly  and  fully  described  in  his  book. 
Every  man  and  woman  can  accomplish  the  same  results 
as  Mr.  Bennett  without  the  aid  of  doctors  or  medicines 


From  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin:  "As  health  is 
far  more  important  than  wealth.  Sanford 
Bennett  has  rendered  humanity  a  great  ser- 
vice by  the  publication  of  his  book.  'Exer- 
cising in  Bed,'  the  story  of  an  old  body  and 
face  made  young." 


Send  today  for  a  copy  of  "Exercis- 
ing in  Bed."  it  will  bring  you  the 
greatest  riches  the  world  can  offer- 
perpetual  youth— without  expense. 
286-page  book,  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed.   Sent  pospaid  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 


THE  SANFORD  BENNETT  CO.,  Publishers 

C93  Mission  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


This  is  the  time  it  takes  to 
call  a  number  on  the 

Homephone 

How  long  does  it  take  you?  The  Home- 
phone's  automatic  service  is  quick  as  a  flash, 
accurate  and  secret.  It  is  the  most  economi- 
cal to  use. 

PERFECT  SERVICE— LOWEST  RATES 


Dial 
Does  ii 
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We  import  our  hosiery  direct  from  the  manufacturers  in  Europe  and  positively  guarantee  that 
,  on  staple  cotton,  lisle,  gauze  and  woolen  hose,  no  firm  in  the  United  States  can  possibly  give  better 

'u/7nMCi/v<-^  values.  Send  for  any  of  these  numbers  mentioned  below  and  if  upon  examination  the  hose  is  not 
THE  LACE  HOUSE  found  by  you  to  be  the  best  value  obtainable,  return  them  to  us  at  our  expense  and  the  purchase 
San  Francisco      price  will  be  immediately  refunded. 


THE  LACE  H.OUK 

San  Francisco 


WOMEN'S  HOSIERY 


Guaran- 


AT  25c.  A  PAIlt — Women's  all  black  hose  with  double  soles,  heels  and  toes, 
teed  Hermsdorfer  fast  black. 

AT  3  PAIES  FOR  $1.00 — Women's  reinforced  garter  top,  double  sole,  heel  and  knee 
hcisery  in  black,  white,  tan,  pink,  sky,  navy,  grey.  Both  gauze  lisle  and  silk  lisle.  Colors 
guaranteed. 

AT  50c.  A  PAIE — Imported  silk  lisle,  gauze  lisle  and  real  Maco  cotton  hose,  in  black, 
white,  tan  and  all  spring  colorings. 


CHILDREN'S  HOSIERY 

AT  25c.  A  PAIE — Children's  Ught  and  medium  weight  cotton  and  silk  Usle  hose  with 
reinforced  double  heels,  toes  and  knees.    Black,  white  and  tan. 

AT  35c.  A  PAIR — Children's  cotton  and  lisle  hose,  reinforced  at  knees,  heels  and  toes 
and  guaranteed  fast  color.    Black,  white  and  tan. 


Style  9— Lace  shoe  with 
low  heel,  made  from  best 
quality  of  goat  leather, 
jnaranteed  to  give  perfect 
s.-ttisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded. This  is  Just  the 
shoe  for  general  work  both 
in  the  house  and  out,  hav- 
ing good  weight  oak  soles, 
a  very  flexible  and  strong 
shoe. 


$3.50 


style  10 — Is  a  button 
shoe  the  same  as  Style  9, 
the  price  for  either  is 
$3.50. 


Style  35-3 — Lace  shoe 
patent  leather  tip,  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  heel,  and  a 
little  lighter  weight  than 
Style  9,  making  a  nice 
dress  shoe  and  one  that 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the 
wearer. 


$4.00 


style  36-3 — Is  the  same 
shoe  in  button.  Price,  $4.00. 
Catalogues  of  high  and  low 
shoes   sent  on  application. 


5i4.00 


style  1410— Kid  Lace 
Shoe  with  I'/j  in.  heel, 
straight  last,  medium  toe 
and  high  arch.  Very  neat 
and  dressy. 


Style  1411 — Kid  Button 
Shoe  with  I'/j  in.  heel, 
straight  last,  medium  toe 
and  high  arch.  Smart  and 
serviceable. 


,0Rasi 

SHOES 


All  the  shoes 
described  above 
are  from  the  fa- 
mous S  0  r  0  8  1  s 
factory  and  are 
guara  n  t  e  e  d  — 
guaranteed  to  fit 
and  guaranteed 
to  wear  satisfac- 
torily. 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  SHOWING  OTHER 
STYLES  AND  PRICES 


THE  LACE  HOUSE 


COR.  STOCKTON  AND  O'FARRELL 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Sorosls  are  the 
best  known  and 
best  wearing  wo- 
men's shoes  in 
the  world.  Every 
pair  is  made  to 
fit  and  give  the 
wearer  comfort. 


SHOES 


ONCE  YOU  WEAR  SOROSIS  YOU  WILL 
NEVER  WEAR  ANY  OTHER  SHOE 


Cleaning  Laces 

White  waists  badly  stained  with 
perspiration  can  be  cleaned  by  putting 
tlicin'in  a  strong  solution  of  castile  or 
any  pure  soap,  then  placing  in  the  di- 
rect sunlight  until  the  yellow  is  with- 
drawn. To  make  the  solution,  shave 
one  bar  of  soap  and  dissolve  this  in  one 
to  three  quarts  of  hot  water.  The  dirt 
is  removed  from  the  lace  not  by  rub- 
bing, but  by  swashing  up  and  down  in 
a  iiow  soap  solution,  and  it  is  then 
thorougly  rinsed  in  two  or  three  clear, 
Winn  waters.  The  lace  is  next  stifE- 
ened  in  weak  gum  arable  water — one  or 
two  kernels  to  one  pint  of  water.  The 
gum  arable  is  added  to  warm  water 
and  placed  over  hot  water  until  dis- 
solved. It  is  well  never  to  wring  lace, 
but  rather  to  squeeze  the  water  from 
it.  To  dry  the  lace  it  is  pinned  on  a 
woolen  blanket,  or  pad,  which  has  been 
securely  fastened  to  a  table.  Each 
point  is  firmly  pinned  and  the  lace  is 
left  until  perfectly  dry.  Muoh  may  be 
done  toward  giving  the  effect  of  new 
lace,  if  each  point  is  not  only  carefully 
pinned  out,  but  when  dry,  picked  out 
with  the  fingers. 

Silk  laces  are  cleaned  by  brushing 
or  rolling  in  corn  meal,  or  magnesia. 
The  dirt  adheres  to  the  flour,  or 
powder,  leaving  the  lace  clean.  When 
treated  in  this  way,  laces  need  more 
frequent  cleaning,  but  appear  more  like 
new  lace.  Yellowed,  white  silk  lace 
may  be  steeped  in  a  hot  bath  of  milk 
and  borax  and  bleached  in  the  sun. 


The  Fann  Home 

To  be  contented  on  the  farm  is  the 
greatest  blessing  that  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  our  farming  people.  Whenever 
we  get  the  idea  that  living  in  the 
city  or  town  is  one  continuous  holi- 
day, our  chief  end  and  aim  of  life  is 
to  move  to  the  place  where  we  will 


have  plenty  of  pleasure  and  leisure, 
then  we  part  company  forever  with 
happiness;  we  become  restless;  we 
talk  over  our  hard  lot  with  our  neigh- 
bors, who  also  find  farm  work  irksome 
and  tiresome,  and  as  it  only  takes  a 
small  cloud  to  obscure  our  sunshine, 
we  manage  to  get  our  world  quite 
gloomy,  and  higher  and  higher  the  ob- 
struction between  us  and  peace  we 
build,  until  we  make,  as  a  rule,  the 
great  mistake  of  moving  to  the  city; 
a  mistake  we  not  often  have  the  op- 
portunity of  making  the  second  time. 

Hard  work  and  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price,  the  minister,  the  editor,  the 
business  man,  the  blacksmith  or  the 
farmer  must  pay  for  success. 

Close  application  to  the  business  in 
hand  is  the  rule  that  wins.  Can  we 
expect  beauty  and  richness  in  life  if 
we  spend  our  time  complaining  of  our 
hard  lott  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
look  around  and  see  how  we  are  ig- 
noring many  of  the  richest  privileges, 
and  set  to  work  at  once  to  make  the 
most  of  ourselves,  our  homes,  and  to 
help  others  do  the  samet 

The  beauty  of  the  home  on  the  farm 
depends  greatly  upon  the  location  and 
the  view  it  commands;  but  many 
homes  are  bare  and  unlovely  because 
the  owners  do  not  take  time  to  beauti- 
fy them.  It  is  not  usual  to  find  a 
home  with  fine  scenery,  its  shady  lov- 
er's lane,  its  romantic  rocky  ravine, 
its  green  pastures  and  still  waters,  the 
broad  sloping  meadows,  the  stately 
shade  trees  and  the  constant  twitter- 
ing of  birds  all  combined;  but  each 
must  have  some  advantage.s  and  wo 
should  strive  to  make  the  most  of  what 
we  have,  and  make  all  things  as  far 
as  possiole  congruous — that  is,  the 
husband  should  not  spend  all  for  mere 
land  and  outside  improvements  while 
the  home  remains  meagerly  furnished, 
devoid  of  beauty  and  comfort,  suggest- 


ing only  a  place  of  toil  and  hard  liv- 
ing. 

Beautify  the  home  on  the  farm!  Let 
the  walls  be  clean  and  pretty.  Let  us 
have  bright  carpets,  the  easy  chairs, 
the  window  garden,  music,  books,  mag- 
azines and  papers.  We  pass  this  way 
but  once;  let  us  fill  our  farm  homes 
full  of  good  cheer,  that  we  may  learn 
to  love  them  for  their  own  sake. 


Minor  Crops  for  the  Home 

Many  of  the  so-called  side  lines  on 
the  farm  can  be  made  profitable  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should 
have  a  place  in  the  rotation  on  a  gen- 
eral farm.  It  is  not  good  business  judg- 
ment to  make  the  money  crop  so  large 
that  time  can  not  be  found  for  truck, 
fruits,  poultry,  bees,  etc.,  which  pro- 
vide the  manager's  table  with  choice 
foods  and  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  safer,  from  a  business  stand- 
point, to  grow  as  many  of  the  food 
products  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
than  to  depend  upon  one  or  even  two 
or  three  crops.  There  is  always  a 
great  demand  for  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  leading  crops,  and  those 
who  have  produced  most  of  the  food 
products  on  the  farm  can  testify  as 
to  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  in  this  way.  Besides,  such 
products  as  poultry,  vegetables,  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  honey  and  fruits  are  often 
more  cheaply  produced  than  cotton, 
wheat,  corn  or  other  staple  crops. 

The  progressive  home  demands  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry  products,  etc.,  and  these 
articles  can  not  well  be  dispensed 
with.  To  buy  these  articles  for  the 
farm  home  is  unpardonable. 

There  are  opportunities  for  making 
these  minor  crops  a  source  of  profit. 
City  people  do  not  have  facilities  for 
raising  these  necessary  products  and 
are  usually  glad  to  pay  a  reasonable 


price  to  the  producer.  By  growing  a 
surplus,  the  home  can  often  be  main 
tained  on  a  cash  basis  when  perhaps 
the  credit  system  would  be  necessary 
without  this  income. 

Upon  a  well-managed  farm  there  is 
usually  time  for  cultivating  the  or- 
chard, garden  and  other  minor  crops; 
the  progressive  manager  will  not  neg 
lect  the  dairy  cows,  the  poultry  and 
the  other  live  stock,  for  he  realizes 
that  these  are  indispensible  to  profit- 
able agriculture. 


A  good  gardener  is  usually  a  good 
farmer,  and  a  planter  who  neglects 
his  garden  generally  neglects  his  gen- 
eral crops.  Most  garden  vegetables 
are  fastidious  in  their  requirements 
and  the  careless  and  indifferent  gar- 
dener can  not  hope  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  choice  vegetables.  A 
sluggard  may  gather  a  few  dwarfed 
and  poorly  developed  vegetables,  but 
it  takes  pains,  industry  and  knowl- 
edge to  produce  fancy  eatables  in  the 
garden. ' 


Make  Home  Grounds  Inviting 

All  other  questions  sink  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  to  home  and 
its  environments.  Intelligent  citizen- 
ship and  domestic  tranquility  ulti- 
mately depend  upon  home  training, 
and  home  training  is  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  environment  of  the 
home.  Every  boy  and  girl  should 
have  the  advantage  of  a  neat,  attrac 
tive  and  comfortable  home. 

The  expense  required  in  beautify 
ing  home  grounds  is  so  small  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  so  many  people  are 
contented  to  live  and  rear  their  chil 
dren  in  unattractive  surroundings.  The 
residence  may  be  a  log  cabin,  yet  it 
can  be  made  attractive  by  trees,  vines 
and  flowers.     It  is  remarkable  how 
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farmers  fall  down  in  the  curing  of 
meat. 


8833 — A  neat  and  comfortable  house 
sack.  This  attractive  model  may  be 
made  of  albatross,  henrietta,  challie, 
flannel,  silk  or  lawn.  It  has  deep  plaits 
over  the  shoulders,  and  a  coat  closing 
in  front.  The  sleeves  may  be  finished 
in  full  or  %  length.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  six  sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  2%  yards  of 
44  inch  material  for  the  36  inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents 
in  silver  or  stamps. 

much  plants  and  trees  add  to  the  charm 
of  the  home. 

Those  who  do  not  own  their  homes 
should  make  an  effort  to  secure  them. 
Home  always  endears  one  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  ho  lives  and  insures  great- 
er interest  in  its  social  and  political 
affairs.  The  home  owner  is  more  con- 
tented and  can  be  a  more  useful  citi- 
zen to  the  commonwealth. 

Let  us  take  more  interest  in  maknig 
home  life  better  and  its  environment 
more  elevating.  Build  according  to 
your  means,  then  beautify  and  embel- 
lish with  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Give 
thought  to  your  plantings  and  intelli- 
gence to  home  arrangement.  Build  not 
only  for  yourself,  but  for  your  children 
and  their  ancestors. 


Virginia  Hams 

An  old  "Virginia,  recipe  for  curing 
bams,  and  one  which  never  fails  to 
give  good  results,  is  as  follows: 

To  20  gallons  of  water  add  30  pounds 
of  salt,  8  pounds  of  soda,  5  pounds  of 
saltpeter  and  10  pounds  of  brown  sug- 
ar or  1  gallon  of  molasses.  Put  all 
this  in  a  large  kettle  and  let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  then  draw  from  the  fire  and 
skim.  When  cold  pour  over  the  meat 
and  let  stand  for  five  weeks,  then  hang 
up  and  let  drj'  for  three  or  four  days, 
smoke  until  brown  and  then  sack.  First 
melt  some  brown  sugar  and  spread 
over  with  your  hand,  then  sprinkle 
black  pepper  over  the  meat  part  and 
ends  of  hock,  roll  in  paper,  put  into 
cotton  sacks  and  hang  up  in  a  good, 
dry,  dark  place,  and  you  will  have  fine 
meat.  Cut  clean,  pure  timothy  hay 
fine  and  pack  around  hams  enclosed  in 
cotton  bags  and  hang  up  until  used. 
Will  keep  for  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  fashion  of  kill- 
ing and  curing  pork  on  the  farm  will 
be  restored.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  more  satisfactory  for  farmers  to 
grow  their  own  hogs  and  select  the 
best  for  killing.  The  farmer  should 
know  by  looking  at  the  live  hogs  which 
will  make  the  best  eating.  Then  kill 
them  himself  and  cure  them.  If  the 
farmers  does  not  have  good  living, 
whether  from  the  garden,  the  poultry 
yard  and  the  stock  yard,  the  best  living 
there  is  going,  it  is  his  own  fault.  Most 


Home-Made  Soap 

Save  all  the  trimmings  from  both 
cooked  and  uncooked  meats,  scraps  of 
fat  and  skimmings  from  soup  pots  and 
stews,  and  every  bit  of  fat  that  cannot 
be  used  for  frying,  and  keep  it  in  a 
soap-fat  kettle  till  enough  has  been  col- 
lected for  use.  For  one  can  of  lye 
there  should  be  about  six  pounds  of 
fat.  When  tried  out,  dissolve  one  can 
of  granulated  lye  in  three  and  a  half 
pints  of  cold  water,  using  an  iron  or 
earthen  vessel.  Place  in  the  sun.  Fry 
out  the  fat,  carefully  strain  and  set 
aside  to  cool.  When  the  lye  water  is 
waim,  pour  it  slowly  into  the  luke- 
warm grease.  (Never  pour  the  grease 
into  the  lye).  Add  a  heaping  table- 
spoon of  borax  and  stir  until  the  lye 
and  grease  are  thoroughly  combined; 
do  not  stir  after  the  mixture  is  thick 
or  the  materials  will  separate.  Have 
ready  a  wooden  box  lined  with  clean 
white  paper  or  cloth,  pour  the  soap 
into  this  and  set  into  a  warm  place 
for  a  day  or  two  to  harden.  Keep 
carefully  covered.    If  it  should  show 


greasy  streaks  through  it,  remelt  and 
add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water.  When 
hard,  cut  into  cakes  with  a  fine  cord 
or  wire. 


Four  Pumpkin  Pie  Recipes 

Four  famous  cooks  tell  the  world  how 
they  do  it. 

Mrs.  Farmer,  of  Boston  cooking 
school  fame,  makes  her  pie  in  this  way: 
One  and  one-half  cupfuls  steamed  and 
strained  pumpkin,  two-thirds  cupful 
brown  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  cinna- 
mon, one-half  teaspoonful  ginger,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  salt,  two  eggs,  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  milk  and  one-half  cup- 
ful cream.  Mix  ingredients  in  order 
named  and  bake  in  one  crust. 

Marion  Harland's  recipe  is  this:  Add 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  one  cup- 
ful white  sugar  to  two  cupfuls  steam- 
ed and  strained  pumpkin.  With  this 
mix  one  quart  milk,  one  teaspoonful 
cinnamon,  mace  and  nutmeg  mixed, 
and  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake 
in  steady  oven. 

Mrs.  Borer's  pumpkin  pie:  Make 
piecrust,  roll  thin  and  line  in  a  deep 
pie  dish.  Take  one  pint  stewed  pump- 
kin, add  a  tablespoonful  melted  but- 


ORCHARD  &  FARM  &  IRRIGATION 

COOK  BOOK 


TESTED  COOKING  RECIPES 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

If  your  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  is  prepaid,  send  today 
for  a  copy  of  this  handy  cook  book  inclosing  5  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing 
charges,  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  most  attractive  cook  books  you  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  This  cook  book  contains  hundreds  of  thoroughly  tested 
recipes  that  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  you.  It  is  just  as  useful  as  the 
most  elaborate  cook  book  ever  gotten  up,  and  the  size  is  very  attractive,  because 
you  can  hang  the  cook  book  in  a  convenient  place  in  your  kitchen,  and  it  is  al- 
ways there  when  you  want  it.  If  not  already  a  subscriber  become  one  by  sending 
in  25  cents  for  one  whole  year's  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation. 

Another  useful  article  that  we  have  is  a  nine  inch  cutting  shear  or  scissors 
for  house  work.  They  regularly  retail  at  50  to  75  cents  each.  While  they  last,  if 
you  are  a  subscriber,  you  may  have  a  pair  at  20  cents,  postage  paid  by  us. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
136  EEASNY  ST&££T,  SAN  F&ANOISOO 


8875 — A  stylish  model  for  the  young 
miss.  As  illustrated,  this  model  may 
be  developed  with  or  without  the  bre- 
telle  trimming,  and  if  made  for  warm 
weather  the  tucker  may  be  omitted. 
The  design  shows  a  panel  effect  over 
the  waist  in  back,  that  is  repeated  on 
the  front  and  extends  below  the  belt 
to  form  part  of  the  skirt.  The  tucker 
may  be  of  lace  or  other  contrasting  ma- 
terial, together  with  the  bretelles,  or  the 
entire  dress  may  be  made  of  one  ma- 
terial and  trimmed  with  braid  or  band- 
ing. The  pattern  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  6, 
8,  10,  12,  14  years.  It  requires  i\i 
yards  of  36  inch  material  for  the  dress, 
and  11/4  yards  of  27  inch  material  for 
the  tucker  for  the  eight  year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents 
in  silver  or  stamps. 

ter,  stir  in  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one- 
half  cupful  sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful 
ground  ginger  and  one-half  pint  milk. 
Pour  into  crust  and  bake. 

Mrs.  Linda  Hull  Larned's  recipe  is 
simple  but  delicious.  Take  one  and 
iinc-half  cupfuls  stewed  pumpkin  (very 
dry),  two  cupfuls  milk,  one  beaten  egg, 
large  half  cupful  brown  sugar,  one  tea- 
spoonful cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon- 
tul  each  salt  and  ginger.  Line  pie  tin 
with  pastry,  fill  with  mixture  and  bake 
in  slow  oven  until  brown  on  top. 


Apple  Epigrams 

The  apple  is  the  aristocrat  of  foods 
and  the  best  medicine. 

The  climate  and  conditions  that  are 
best  for  apples  are  best  for  man. 

Anarchy  never  gathered  fruit  from 
its  own  apple  tree. 

Apple  orchards  are  better  nurseries 
of  citizenship  than  the  deck  of  battle- 
ships or  military  camps. 

The  man  in  the  orchard  is  always  a 
good  citizen. 

I  would  rather  trust  a  judge  that 
loves  apples  than  one  that  hankers 
after  bear  meat. 

Apples  are  an  antidote  for  drink  and 
tobacco. 

Apples  carry  the  pure  food  stamps  of 
the  great  physician. 

The  road  that  leads  to  the  orchard 
is  the  pathway  to  a  simple,  happy, 
prosperous  life. — Denver  News. 


The  blackberry  will  succeed  on  any 
soil  and  with  an  exposure,  provided  the 
soil  is  rich. 


The  best  gardens  are  made  with  the 
spade.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
few  feet  square  for  the  earliest  fall 
and  spring  vegetables. 
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THE  RECOVERY  OF  YOUTH  T 


Old  at  50.      Young  again  at  71. 
By  Sanford  Bennett,  age  71 

THROUGH  "EXERCISING    IN  BED" 

The  Story  of  an  Old  Body  and  Face 
Made  Young 


As  I  looked  twenty  years  ago. 

At  the  age  of  50  the  author  of  this 
article  was  physically  an  old  man,  worn 
out,  rheumatic,  a  chronic  dyspeptic,  and 
partially  bald,  with  other  minor  ail- 
ments characteristic  of  age.  Twenty- 
one  j-ears  later,  or  at  the  age  of  71, 
these  indications  of  physical  decay  had 
disappeared.  Believing  that  the  simple 
methods  by  which  this  unprecedented 
instance  of  physical  rejuvenation  in 
advanced  years  has  been  obtained,  I 
present  this  story  of  an  old  body 
made  young,  —  why  it  has  been 
possible  in  my  case  and  why  it  is  pos- 
sible to  anyone  who  will  follow  system- 
atically and  persistently  the  methods  I 
practice.  The  photographs  which  ac- 
company this  article  will  verify  my 
claim  to  physical  rejuvenation  at 
"past  three  score  years  and  ten." 

In  all  ages  mankind  has  endeavored 
to  restore  to  the  aged  human  body  by 
medicinal  means  the  elasticity  and  vi- 
tality characteristic  of  youth.  This  has 
been  the  disappointed  dream  of  the 
early  alchemist.  It  is  even  now  the 
faint  doubting  hope  of  science,  but  as 
years  roll  on,  with  the  precedent  of 
countless  millions  of  failures  and  not 
one  authenticated  success,  that  faint 
liope  is  becoming  more  dim,  the  doubt 
increasing;  yet  still  we  blunder  on 
along  the  same  old  mistaken  lines,  im- 
plicitly believing  in  the  virtues  of  any 
much  advertised  medicinal  preparation 
and  as  gullible  now  as  when  Ponce  de 
Leon  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
"Fountain  of  Youth."  It  is  all  very 
illogical,  for  if  any  medicinal  prepara- 
tion or  elixir  had  ever  restored  the 
conditions  of  physical  youth  to  an  aged 
body  and  materially  prolonged  life,  the 
fame  of  that  preparation  would  never 
die,  years  would  but  add  to  its  fame. 
The  absolute  certainty  is  that  you  can- 
not rejuvenate  the  old  human  body  by 
any  medicine,  elixir  or  health  food  yet 
brought  before  the  world.  The  ques- 
tion at  once  arises:  Is  it  possible  by 
any  other  means  to  accomplish  this? 
Can  the  lost  elasticity,  vitality  and 
strength  of  youth  be  restored  to  a  hu- 
man body  which  has  passed,  say  the 
half  century  limit?  Unhesitatingly, 
from  my  own  experience,  I  answer  yes, 
and  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment present  herewith  two  photographs 
snowing  my  present  physical  condition 
in  this  the  7l8t  year  of  my  life,  with  a 
photograph  taken  at  the  age  of  50. 
There  has  been  a  steady  improvement 


As  I  look  today  twenty-one  years  later. 

during  the  past  21  years  and  1  now  pos- 
sess a  muscular  development,  strength 
and  elacticity  of  body  such  as  I  never 
had  in  the  best  days  of  my  early  man- 
hood, and  this  condition  is  due  to  a 
system  of  alternate  contractions  and 
relaxations  of  all  of  the  large  muscles 
of  the  body  practiced  seriatim  while 
lying  in  bed  in  the  early  morning  and 
before  I  rise.  By  this  simple  method 
alone  I  have  recovered  from  chronic 
rheumatism,  dyspepsia  and  other  minor 
ailments,  and  have  absolutely  accom- 
plished the  rejuvenation  of  a  body, 
which  at  the  age  of  50  presented  all 
the  indications  of  physical  age. 

Mine  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  as 
I  can  state  with  absolute  certainty  that 
the  same  results  can  be  obtained  by 
any  one  who  will  faithfully  and  per- 
sistently practice  the  simple  system  of 
my  exercises. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
feel  they  are  too  old  to  try,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  I  did  not  commence 
these  experiments  until  I  had  reached 
the  age  of  50  and  that  I  was  then  phys- 
ically an  old  man.  That  my  case  is  not 
one  of  physical  preservation,  but  rather 
of  physical  acquisition.  My  hereditary 
antecedents  were  unfavorable  and  from 
childhood  up  I  was  always  delicate, 
inheriting  the  condition  of  my  father, 
who  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of 
42.  I  am  not  of  a  long-lived  family, 
and  at  50  there  was  no  promise  that  I 
could  ever  obtain  the  health,  muscular- 
ity, strength  and  elasticity  of  body 
which  I  now  possess,  and  I  repeat  that 
the  same  success  is  possible  to  any  one 
who  will  faithfully  and  persistently 
practice  the  methods  by  which  it  has 
been  obtained.  These  alternate  con- 
tractions and  relaxations  are  really  a 
kind  of  muscle  pumping  exercise,  with 
the  beneficial  effects  as  stated.  If 
ently,  they  will  call  into  action  every 
large  muscle  of  the  body,  bringing  to 
practiced  systematically  and  persist- 
you  the  greatest  riches  the  world  can 
offer — health,  strength  and  bodily  elas- 
ticity— witbout  expense,  with  less  ex- 
ertion, and  under  more  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances than  any  system  of  physical 
culture  yet  presented  to  the  world. 
This  is  the  secret  of  a  long  life  and 
the  only  possible  "Fountain  of  Youth." 

"Exercising  in  Bed,"  a  handsome 
volume  of  300  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth 
bound.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
$1.50.  Address,  Sanford,  Bennett  Co., 
Publishers,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  adv. 


Couple  Re^  With 
Pleasure 

BY  INCLUDING  THE 

New  Orleans— New  York 
Steamship  Line 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your 
ticket  East.  Costs  less  than  an  all-rail  route  and  affords  an 
interesting  and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 


RATES: 

First-class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  first  cabin  steamer 

to  New  York  $  77.75 

Round  trip   „   145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans 

and  New  York   70.00 

Second-class  rail  and  second  cabin  New  Orleans  to  | 
New  York    65.75 


Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer.  Write 
or  ask  any  agent  for  details 


Charles  E.  Chambliss,  a  rice  expert 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  in  Stockton  recently, 
gathering  data  on  the  adaptation  ox  San 


Joaquin  County  soil  to  rice  culture.  He 
is  also  considering  the  advisability  of 
establishing  an  experimental  farm  on 
the  black  loam  lands  east  of  that  city. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Ticket  Offices 

Flood  Building 
Palace  Hotel 

32  Powell  Street 

Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Depot 

Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland 


Every  convenience  known  to  modern  travel  may 
be  found   on  America's  Premier  Train,  the 

20th  Century  Limited 

between 

Chicago  and  New  York 

via  "The  Water-Level  Route" 

lake  Shore -New  York  Central 

Ten  other  trains  daily. 


Six  other  splendid  trains  via  the 

Michigan  Central-N.  Y.  Central 

"The  Niagara  Falls  Route" 

Tickets  and  Sleeping  Car  accommodations  and  full  infor- 
mation furr.ished  on  application  to  your  local  agent  or  to 
Carlton  C.  Crane,  689  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Granada  HoTr.i^ 

./"utter  a  Hyde-  Jt/  Jan  FkANCiJ-co 
Z.S.  3e  Wolfe,  n&na/cr. 
Jlbj-olutely"  -  Fire  -  Proopr- 


Bates,  American  Plan  13.00  to  $4.00  per  day 

European  Plan    1.60  to    2.00  per  daj 

Special  Bates  to  Parties  and  Families 
In  tbe  center  of  the  city.    Near  all  tbe  theatres  and  stores.  Any 
Market  Street  car  will  transfer  you  to  Sutter  Street  cars  direct  to 
hotel.    Best  service  and  cuisine.    Write  for  booklet  and  sonvenir. 


HOTEL  CARLTON 

Francis  Klein,  Manager,  formerly  with  St.  Francis  au.d 
Palace  Hotels 

200  ROOMS 
100  BATHS 

Hot  and  Cold  Water,  Steam  Heat  in  Every  Room.  Telephone 
Special  Rates  by  the  Week  or  Month. 

$4.00  per  week,  without  Bath. 
$5.50  up  per  week  with  Bath. 

75c.  per  day  with  detached  Bath. 
$1.00    "     "    with  Bath. 

From  Ferry  take  Turk  and  Eddy  Street  Car,  Get  Off  at  I<arkln  Stre«t. 
From  Third  and  Townsend,  Take  Third  Street  Car,  Transfer 
to  Turk  and  Eddy. 


"A  Wonder-Way  Through 
Picture-Land" 

THE  ULTEA-PICTOEIAL  ROUTE  OF  THE  COUNTEY 

Western  Pacific 
Railway 

THE  NEW  CROSS-CONTINENT 
LINE  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST 
POINTS  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
DENVER  AND  THE  EAST. 

Palatial  trains  of  absolute  travel- 
ing comfort,  equipped  with  every 
modern  device  for  speed  with 
safety. 

Lowest  grades  over  Sierras.  Hun- 
dred miles  of  wonderland  through 
Feather  River  Canyon.  Crosses 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Val- 
leys the  garden  spots  of  Califor- 
nia, y 

For  information  and  sleeping-car 
reservations,  ask  any  Ticket 
Agent,  or  address  ^ 


E.  L.  LOMAX 
Passenger  TrafiBc  Manager 


G.  F.  HERB 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


A  Good  Judge  of  Cows 

is  likely  to  be  a  good  judge  of  a  cream  separator.  The 
same  quality  of  brains  that  enables  a  man  to  breed  high- 
class  dairy  cattle,  leads  him  to  buy  the  best  cream 
separator. 


: 
: 

i 


It  is  worth  noting  that  the  man  who  produced  the 
World's  Record  Holstein  cow 

COLANTHA  4TH'S  JOHANNA, 
has  a  United  States  Cream  Separator.    This  man  is 
W.  J.  Gillette,  of  Rosendale,  Wis. 
And  do  you  know  that,  the  owner  of 
JACOBA  IRENE, 
the  great  record-breaking  Jersey  cow,  is  owned  by 
A.  O.  Aaten,  of  Jerseyville,  111.,  who  uses  the  United 
States  Separator  on  his  farmt 
I  Also  the  owners  of  the  wonderful,  $10,000  Guern- 

sey cow 

YEKSA  SUNBEAM. 

the  Reitbrock  estate,  of  Helendale  Farms  at  Athens, 
Wis.,  use  four  United  States  Separators  on  their  farms. 
TWILIGHT  LONAN, 

Chas.  L.  Hill,  of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  owner  of  the  cele- 
brated Guernsey  cow  Twilight  Lonan  uses  a  United 
States  Cream  Separator  on  his  farm. 

IiOBETTA  D. 

P.  H.  Scribner,  of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  who  developed 
the  celebrated  Jersey  cow  Loretta  D.,  and  who  is  one 
of  the  great  Jersey  breeders  of  the  country,  uses  a 
United  States  (yream  Separator. 

If  the  United  States  Separator  is  the  separator  for 
these  business  men  and  thousands  of  others,  leaders  of  the 
dairy  world,  why  not  for  you?  These  experts— men  who 
know,  and  do — require  the  use  of  a  separator  which  skims 
closest,  washes  easiest,  runs  easiest,  and  wears  longest. 

This  is  the  reason  they  all  choose  the  United  States 
Separator. 

The  United  State*  Separator  holds  World's  Record 
therefore  is  the  World's  Standard  Separator. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


i 


Oistrib*   .  ng  ^Varehouse^^ 


all  Dairy  Sections 


READY-MADE  RAILWAY  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


An  everlasting 
Labor  Sarlng 
Device 


DURABILITY— EFFICIENCY— ECONOMY 
For  full  particulars  write  to 

ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  COMPANY 

Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  120  So.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles 
 A.  Newhouse,  Agent.  Fresno  


PaclVic  Tank  6  Pipe  Co. 

MANUTACTUEEBS  OF 
FOE  WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  MININO 

PIPE. 

WOOD  PIPE  FOE  lEEIGATION.  CITY 
SYSTEMS.  POWER  PLAIITS.  WEITE  FOE 
DESCRIPTIVE  MATTEE  TO 

PIKCIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

19  PINE  STEEET 
SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAX. 


CONSUMERS 
TAKE  NOTICE 

When  bnTiiif 

PIPE  or 
FITTINGS 

far  krifatMD  or  otW  pvposcs 
wk7  iMt  bar  tke  BEST. 

We  practicaDj  rcpreacat  the 
■anafactnrcr  and  ■cUcaUll/  tic 
baai  fufity. 
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Alexander  Pipe  Company 

1083-99  HOWARD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


PERPETUAL  MOTION 

WITH 

I  STANDARD  GAS  ENGINES 


BXTILT  FOB 
SEEVICE 

COMPABE 
SIMPLICITY 
WITH  OTHERS 

GUABANTEED 
FOB  ECONOMY, 
BF.T.T  ABILITY  AND 
CONSTEUCTION 

OPEEATES  ON 
GAS.  GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE 
BENZINE, 
NAPTHA,  ETC. 


WEITTEN  GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY  ENGINE.    SEND  US  YOUE 
FULL  REQUIREMENTS 

LARGEST  PLANT  ON  THE  COAST 

STANDARD  OAS  EINOINEI  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOM 


10  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


%.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Let  Others  Buy  Cheap  Pianos 


Don 't  buy  a  piano  because  you  are  offered  a  $100  or  $150  reduction  on 
its  price.  Regard  that  piano  with  suspicion.  No  dealer  sells  piaaos  at 
less  than  they  are  worth,  and  such  reduction  can  only  be  made  where 
prices  have  been  arranged  to  permit  juggling.  Get  all  yon  can,  irrespeetivs 
of  the  real  value,  is  the  rule  of  the  price  cutter. 

All  pianos  in  our  store  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  aad  the  prices  ara 
based  on  cost  of  production,  allowing  a  reasonable  margin  for  legitimate 
profit.  These  prices  are  the  lowest  at  which  pianos  of  equal  quality  md 
possibly  be  sold,  and  are,  save  for  the  addition  of  freights,  identically 
the  Mm*  as  asked  in  the  retail  departments  of  their  manafaetnrers  ia 
New  York,  Chicago  or  BostoB. 

One  piano  only  you  expect  to  boy.  Therefore  use  eare  in  its  seleetioa, 
and  know  that  it  is  werth  the  price  asksd.  We  axe  eoafident  that  ysa 
•an  boy  Here  satisfactorily,  siore  oeoBoaiieaUy^  aad  get  nor*  real  yiaao 
quality  at  the  Allen  steres  tkaa  elsewkere  on  the  Coast.  Easy  payaneats 
of  eoarM. 


High  Grade  Pianos 


Victor  Talking  IMachines 


WTLET   B.   ALLEir  BULLDDrO 


OTHER  STORES 

Loi  Angela!  Oakland 
Ban  Diego  San  Joia 
Sacramento  Phoenix 
Xaao,  Kev.  Portland 
Saata  Barbara 


135-153 
KEARNY  STREET 
217-225 
SUTTER  ST. 


CUT  OUT  AMD 
Pleau    mall  m* 
lognei  of  Planaa. 

HaaM   

AddiaM   


CALIFORNIA 


an 


MORTK  HI  I  ni^l 
IIICUL  llJkl 


FAR 

ESTABLISHED  1888 

I  RRIGA.XION 


STOCKRAISIN( 

POUL-nty  AND 

C0UNTRV4-IF1 


COUNTRY  LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  162  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


for  your  money 


OVER  FOURTEEN  MILLION  DOLLARS  ASSETS  AS  SECURITY 


Send  for  circular  entitled  ''SYNDICATE  SIXES'' 


If  you  want  a  safe,  sensible  6  per  cent  investment  where  you  KNOW  your  principal  is  secure  and  from 
which  you  can  get  your  interest  as  regularly  as  clock  work,  then  write  at  once  to  The  Realty  Syndicate  for 
descriptive  circular  entitled  "Syndicate  Sixes." 

The  Realty  Syndicate  is  an  incorporated  company  which  has  been  located  in  Oakland  California,  for  16 
years.  The  company  owns  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  real  estate  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ties as  well  as  large  interests  in  the  Key  Route  Ferry  and  R.  R.  System,  The  Oakland  Traction  Co..  and 
The  United  Properties  Co. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Smith  ("Borax  Smith,"  manufacturer  of  20-mule-team  borax)  and  controlling  stock  owner 
of  the  company. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  you  can  invest  your  surplus  with  greater  safety  or 
be  protected  by  greater  security. 

'  Over  5000  people  in  California  have  already  invested,  some  of  whom  have  kept  their  money  with  us  for 
15  or  16  vears. 

The  Realty  Syndicate  is  stronger  today  than  ever  before — Oakland  is  on  the  verge  of  a  period  of  great 
prosperity — the  entire  Bav  community  from  now  on  until  1920  will  see  tremendous  developments  and 
money  invested  with  established  institutions  owning  assets  of  real  estate  character  will  be  as  safe  as  the 
Bank  of  England. 

No  one  can  afford  to  allow  money  to  remain  idle — therefore,  write  at  once  for  particulars — amounts 
ranging  from  $100  to  $10,000  accepted  for  a  limited  time — money  can  be  invested  for  anv  period  from 
Six  months  to  ten  years — interest  6  per  cent  per  annum- — interest  paid  monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annually, 
or  if  allowed  to  remain  it  compounds  and  accumulates  semi-annually. 

"Syndicate  Sixes"  are  better  than  stocks,  bonds  or  mortgages.    Write  us  today. 

THE  REAUTV  SVNDICATE 


P.\ID  VP  CAPITAL.  ANI>  SURPLUS   OVER  $5,750,000. 

SYNDICATE  BUILDING,  1232  BROADWAY 


TOTAL  ASSETS,  $14,084,764.49 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


The  home  of  The  Realty  Syndicate, 
owned  bv  the  Company.  Value  over 
$1,000,000.00. 


Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  Express 

Carriers  and  Forwarders  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  operating  Express  Business  in  all  upon  66,000  miles  of  lines  in  the  United  States. 
Unequalled  Customs  Brokerage  Departments  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  El  Paso  and 
New  Orleans.  Exclusive  Offices  and  Responsible  Representatives  at  London,  Liverpool,  Paris,  Hamburg  and  Important  Shipping  Cen- 
ters Throughout  the  World.  Exclusive  Fast  Express  and  Freight  Train  Service  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Special  Palace 
Horse  Cars  for  Imported  Stallions,  Racing  Stock,  Etc.  Refrigerator  Car  Service  by  Special  Arrangement.  Packing  and  Shipping  of 
Automobiles  for  Tourists  a  Specialty. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY'S  TRAVELERS'  CHECKS 
Available  Throughout  the  World.  A  Most  Satisfactory  and  Safe  Method  of  Carrying  Funds  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  MONEY  ORDERS 
For  Remitting  Money  Anywhere. 


DARROW-HUGHES  CO. 

Handle  Exclusively 

CALIFORNIA  COUNTRY  LANDS 

Ask  us  about  39  acres,  at  Napa  which  will  be  town  lots  in  time;  20 
acres  in  finest  fruit,  full  producing.   All  level  land  and  fine  soil. 
Good  house,  barn  and  outbuildings,  up=to=date,  a  fine  home  place. 
Price  $13,000 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  EFFORT  TO  SECURE  FOR  OUR  CLIENTS  A  PROPERTY  OF  REAL  MERIT. 

^Kinds'of  Stock,  Grain  and  Fruit  Ranches 

057  BROADWAV    Near  16th  Street  and  Telegraph  Avenue.     OAKLAND,  CAU. 
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A  Rovr  of  Prize  Winning  Imported  Fercheron  Mares. 


Great  Improvement  Shown  in  Livestock  Breeding* 


I  N  A  COUNTRY  where  the  auto- 
*  mobile  industfy  has  reached  its 
highest  development  and  where 
thousands  of  machines  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  factories  each 
year  during  the  past  decade,  the 
casual  observer  or  the  lazy  thinker 
would  probably  fancy  that  horses 
were  doomed  to  oblivion. 

The  recent  census,  a  preliminary 
report  of  which  has  just  been  is- 
sued, shows  that  horses  have  kept 
pace  with  the  automobile  and  in 
the  decade  the  mature  horse  showed 
an  increase  of  $1,179,000,000  in 
value,  or  an  increase  of  131.6  per 
cent.  The  number  of  horses  in- 
creased from  15,505,966  in  1900  to 
17,344,916  in  1910.  In  1900  the 
average  value  per  head  was  $53.03 
and  in  1910  it  was  $112.53.  There 
is  also  a  great  increase  in  the  value 
of  Yearling  colts,  which  were  re- 
ported at  $101,500,000  in  1910  and 
in  1900  at  $48,300,000.  There  was 
an  increase  of  36.7  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  mules  which  were  re- 
ported at  3,764,342  in  1910.  These 
mules  were  valued  at  $522,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  horses  and 
mules  in  California  was  given  at 
$55,923,137,  and  averaged  at  $109.10 
per  head  for  horses  and  $138.39  per 
head  for  mules. 

The  small  farm  and  intensive 
agriculture,  that  is  now  the  feature 
of  American  agriculture,  is  respon- 


sible to  a  great  degree  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  horses.  The 
horse  of  today  is  of  a  better  type 
than  the  horse  of  a  decade  ago.  It 
does  not  pay  the  small  farmer  to 
use  other  than  horse  power,  for 
tlie  great  bulk  of  their  work  and 
their  reliance  is  in  the  draft  horse. 
The  Percheron  and  the  Clydesdale 
are  the  two  favorites  with  most 


farmers,  and  all  over  the  country 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  farmers 
in  certain  localities  to  co-operate 
in  improving  their  stock  by  import- 
ing the  best  of  the  types  obtain- 
able. 

In  these  localities  there  will  be 
found  that  each  farmer  keeps  from 
two  to  six  draft  mares,  depending 
on  the  size  of  his  farm,  which  he 
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breeds  to  the  best  stallions  avail- 
able, thus  developing  all  the  power 
that  he  requires  and  annually  has 
for  sale  a  few  choice  mares  and 
stallions. 

Intelligent  small  farmers  who  do 
most  of  their  own  work  are  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  their  horses 
that  the  best  of  treatment  is  ac- 
corded them.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  inevitable  that  most 
of  the  farmers  should  become  to 
be  experts  in  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  horses.  It  is  a  personal 
business  with  these  farmers  and  in 
the  few  years  that  any  marked  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  in  America  it  has 
shown  a  wonderful  result  in  the 
figures  of  the  census  enumerators. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  also 
shown  a  marked  improvement.  The 
number  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  has,  in  the  last  decade,  in- 
creased less  than  one  per  cent.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  great  cattle  ranges  of  the 
West.  A  great  decrease  has  been 
noticed  in  the  number  of  beef  cat- 
tle, but  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  dairy  cattle.  The 
small  farmer  has  gone  to  dairying 
and  he  has  given  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  cattle  on  his  place. 
The  dairy  cows  of  the  United 
States  increased  in  value  about 
$196,000,000  for  the  decade,  an 
average  value  of  $34.24  per  cow. 
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The  Short  Horn  in  California 


Good  Animals  Pay  Best 


Junior  Cliamplon  Short-Horn  Bull,  California  State  Fair,  1011 


THE  SHORT-HORN  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  and  most 
numerously  represenuted  of  all 
British  breeds.  Its  first  home  was 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tees,  whence 
for  many  years  it  was  known  as 
the  Durham  breed,  and  even  at  this 
date  is  frequently  so  called. 

Combining,  as  it  does,  good  milk- 
ing with  quick  feeding  qualities 
and  early  maturity,  the  Short-Horn 
has  grown  in  favor  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  almost  every 
country  in  the  world.  It  lives  and 
thrives  on  any  kind  of  land,  and  in 
almost  every  climate. 

For  crossing  purposes  the  breed 
is  unrivalled.  When  pure-bred 
short-horn  bulls  are  used  in  ordin- 
ary herds,  the  heifer  calves  grow 
into  good  milking  cows,  and  the 
bull  calves,  when  reared  as  steers 
are  quick  growers.  Their  great 
length  and  stylish  character  are  at- 
tractive features  in  the  sale  pen, 
and  they  usually  command  good 
prices.  Moreover,  their  rapid  feed- 
ing qualities,  when  on  dry  food, 
make  them  favorites  both  with  the 
grazier  and  the  butcher. 

The  vast  improvement  in  the  na- 
tive breeds  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  when  crossed  with  the 
short-horn,  has  led  to  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  best  specimens,  par- 
ticularly in  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca. The  variety  and  beauty  of  col- 
or of  this  breed,  and  its  style  and 
graceful  character,  add  to  its  at- 
tractiveness; these  qualities,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  its  general 
utility,  both  for  milk  and  meat, 
have  contributed  to  its  popularity 
and  success. 

The  short-horn  of  beef  type  car- 
ries her  pedigree  on  her  back,  and, 
having  many  admirers,  it  is  to  be 
found  the  world  over.  To  Amos 
Cruickshank  we  owe  the  perfection 
of  type  which  the  short-horn  has 
attained  as  a  beef  producer.  There 
is  no  other  breed  that  will  produce 
the  same  weight  for  age  as  the 
short-horn.  It  has  been  claimed  for 
other  breeds  that  they  are  better 
rustlers;  the  same  can  be  said  of  a 
goat.  The  problem  of  meat  produc- 
tion is  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  beef  in  the  shortest 
time,  and  this  the  short-horn  will 
do,  with  proper  feeding  and  hand- 
ling.   Furthermore,  their  ability  to 


transmit  their  scale  and  substance 
to  whatever  cattle  they  are  bred  to 
has  made  them  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  grading  up  process, 
of  which  there  is  great  need  the 
world  over.  An  old  breeder's  reply 
to  the  assertion  of  one  who  claimed 
that  his  grades  were  as  profitable 
meat  producers  as  pure  breds,  sums 
up  the  whole  proposition  in  a  nut- 
shell. How  did  you  get  your 
grades?  By  the  use  of  the  best 
pure-bred  bulls,  of  course.  The 
veteran  short-horn  auctioneer.  Col. 
Woods,  in  reply  to  a  man  who  as- 
serted that  the  breeding  business 
was  going  to  be  overdone,  and  that 
the  time  w'ould  come  when  pure- 
breds  would  be  worth  no  more  than 
grades,  significantly  remarked, 
"not  so  long  as  there  are  such  fel- 
lows as  you,  undoing,  by  indis- 
criminate mixing,  what  has  taken 
years  of  constant  endeavor,  and  un- 
tiring attention  to  proper  breeding 
and  feeding  methods,  to  produce." 

In  so  far  as  the  uplift  in  breed- 
ing operations,  through  the  use  of 
the  best  type  of  short-horns  is  con- 
cerned, in  our  own  state  mucii 
credit  should  be  given  to  such 
breeders  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Glide  of  Sac- 
ramento, and,  following  his  death, 
his  widow  and  in  turn  the  sons. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Eakle,  of  Woodland, 
vshile  not  operating  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  formerly,  is  yet  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  high  class  of  stock 
which  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  the  state.  Also  to  Mr. 
Thos.  Gibson  of  Woodland,  credit 
is  due  for  his  endeavor  toward  the 
general  uplift  in  this  connection, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  to 
W.  D.  M,  Howard,  who  was  prac- 
tically the  first  importer  to  the  state 
of  pure  bred  short-horn  cattle,  his 
first  consignment  taking  place  in 
1857,  at  which  time  he  brought  out 
from  New  York  the  bull  Orion 
(784)  and  three  cows. 

Following  him  his  son  William  H. 
Howard,  who  enlarged  and  main- 
tained the  herd  for  many  years, 
until  his  death,  the  herd  now  being 
under  the  direct  management  of 
Edward  W.  Howard,  the  founder's 
grandson,  president  of  the  Howard 
Cattle  Company. 

The  above  mentioned  breeders 
typify  the  beef  strain  in  particular, 
but  in  the  annals    of  California 


A  Tpani  of  rrdlKreed  Mares  la  Profitable  for  the  Small  Farmer 


By  J.  W.  Henderson,  M.  D.,  Berkeley. 

I  T  WOULD  SEEM  in  this  day  and 
I  age  of  specialization  that  the 
small  farmer  holds  a  unique  place 
in  the  realm  of  production,  and  one, 
too,  if  properly  managed,  which 
should  lend  a  deal  of  satisfaction 
if  not  a  very  munificent  return. 

Diversified  farming  has  its  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  its  disadvantag- 
es. A  failure  here  in  one  depart- 
ment does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
failure  in  general. 

Abundant  crops  are  dependent 
to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  as  well  as  upon  a  proper 
cultivation  of  the  same,  and  herein 
the  horse  may  be  made  to  serve  a 
double  purpose.  The  cow,  too,  in 
addition  to  supplying  the  household 
needs,  can  be  made  to  aid  in  the 
better  development  of  hogs  and 
chickens,  while  at  the  same  time  all 
are  serving  the  common  purpose  of 
transforming  the  crops  into  mar- 
ketable products,  and  at  the  same 
time  producing  from  the  same  that 
which  goes  to  fertilize  the  land  for 
increased  future  crops. 

And  yet  success  may  be  assured 
only  by  proper  combinations,  care- 
ful management  and  an  abundance 
of  good  hard  toil. 

Any  haphazard  measures  will  not 
accomplish  the  desired  results — the 
more  carefully  planned  and  execut- 
ed the  better  the  results. 

The  adaptability  of  the  soil,  the 
market  and  the  ability  to  handle 
will  be  big  factors  in  the  selection 
of  the  kinds  of,  or  variety  of,  the 
stock.  If  considered  advisable  to 
raise  one  or  more  colts  from  the 
work  mares,  let  the  mares  be  good 

short-horn  history  the  name  of  Rob- 
ert Ashburner  stands  out  promi- 
nently, his  operations  being  virtu- 
ally confined  to  the  breeding  of  the 
milk  type  of  short-horn. 

At  a  later  date  we  hope  to  pub- 
lish an  article  typifying  the  par 
ticular  lines  of  blood  which  have 
been  infused  in  the  herds  of  the 
state  during  the  past  half  century, 
whereby  the  reader  may  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  efforts  made  to 
gain,  for  our  already  famous  state, 
the  merit  which  the  production  of 
high  class  stock  warrants. 


and  the  sire  as  good  as  can  be 
chosen  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  offspring  is  intended. 

If  dairy  cows  are  to  be  installed, 
a  breed  should  be  selected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desires.  The 
Guernsey  for  a  goodly  quantity  of 
exceptionally  fine-flavored  yellow 
milk  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  The 
Holstein  for  a  great  quantity  of 
shipable  milk.  The  Ayrshire  for  a 
good  cheese-producing  milk.  The 
Jersey  for  a  goodly  quantity  of  milk 
rich  in  butter  fat,  while  other  va- 
rieties have  their  good  qualities  for 
a  choice.  Where  dairy  cows  are 
kept  no  other  animal  probably  fits 
in  better  than  does  the  hog,  and 
these,  too,  will  be  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  farm  and  the 
market.  Lots  of  range  and  market 
for  large  hogs — the  big  hog  will  be 
considered,  the  Poland  China,  the 
Duroc,  the  Berkshire,  etc.  If  an 
early  maturing  six  months  hog  is 
demanded,  one  having  a  goodly 
amount  of  ham,  bacon  and  shoul- 
der in  its  makeup,  then  the  Hamp- 
shire, the  small  Poland  China,  Berk- 
shire or  Essex  may  be  considered, 
remembering  that  the  early  matur- 
ing is  the  economically  produced 
meat. 

If  one  cannot  afford  or  cannot  se- 
cure the  breed  of  his  choice  he  can 
at  least  procure  or  get  the  services 
of  such  a  sire.  Remember  especial- 
Iv  in  breeding  that  the  sire  is  one- 
half  the  herd  or  flock  and  always 
go  after  a  good  one — it  will  pay  in 
the  long  run  by  building  up  the 
herd,  even  if  he  should  come  high. 

Another  thing  which  it  is  well  to 
remember  at  this  time  is  that  the 
best  breed  in  the  land  will  degen- 
erate without  care  and  that  care  al- 
ways pays,  if  in  no  other  way  than 
in  general  satisfaction  of  the  one 
bestowing  it. 


A  report  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  soon  to  be  issued  by 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Hyatt  shows  that  for  the  year 
there  was  a  total  school  attendance 
in  the  slate  of  386,8.51  pupils,  a  gain 
of  18,460  over  the  previous  year. 
The  total  number  of  teachers  was 
12,156,  a  gain  of  787  and  that  there 
was  expended  on  schools  during 
the  year  $20,370,934. 
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The  Profitable  Mule=Foot  Hog 


By  John  H.  Dunlap,  Williamsport, 
Ohio. 

MY  ATTENTION  was  first  called 
to  this  breed  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Quinn  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  seems  that  the 
government  has  never  been  able  to 
lind  out  where  or  how  this  breed 
got  its  solid  foot.  There  are  a  great 
many  ideas  held  about  its  origin, 
but  this,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of 
tlie  pure  blood  Mulefoot  to  assert 
itself  with  a  solid  hoof,  when 
crossed  with  other  breeds,  is  still 
puzzling  the  experts. 

This  breed  got  its  name  from  its 
solid  foot  which  is  solid  like  a 
horse  or  mule.  The  flesh  is  of  a 
remarkable  fine  flavor,  even  better 
than  the  Berkshire.  President  Taft 
was  sent  a  dressed  Mulefoot  pig  for 
Xmas  a  few  years  since  and  praised 
it  highly. 

I  have  made  a  great  many  experi- 
ments with  hogs  and  am  now  con- 
ducting hog  breeding  experiments 
for  Mr.  Spellman  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  But  the 
Mulefoot  hog,  in  the  different  tests 
I  have  made  by  cross  breeding, 
keeps  its  solid  feet  in  nearly  every 
case.  I  have  just  had  three  re- 
corded Duroc  Jersey  sows  farrow 
litters  of  ten,  nine  and  twelve  pigs 
respectively,  by  a  recorded  Mule- 
foot boar;  the  31  pigs  are  black 
like  the  sire  and  all  have  solid  feet. 

Tests  made  with  Chester  White, 
O.  I.  C,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshire, 
Hampshire,  Yorkshires  and  hogs 
with  mixed  breeding,  all  show  that 
the  Mulefoot  is  predominant.  Even 
the  Tam worth  which  traces  back 
to  the  wild  hog  shows  the  solid  foot 
in  the  offspring  when  crossed  with 
a  Mulefoot. 

This  test  shows  they  are  very 
strong  breeders.  In  color  Mulefoot 
hogs  are  usually  black,  or  black 
wi+Ji  white  points.  The  notable  dif- 
ferences, as  compared  with  a 
Berkshire,  are — a  solid  hoof,  a 
longer  and  straighter  face,  greater 
length  of  legs,  neck  and  sides,  and 
a  belter  bone.  They  are  gentle  and 
very  much  like  the  Poland  China 
or  Duroc  Jersey  in  disposition. 
Their  coats  are  soft  and  the  touch 
mellow,  showing  a  good  quality  of 
flesh.  As  seen  in  the  field  they  carry 
all  the  indications  of  a  vigorous 
licaltli  and  constitution. 

They  are  a  greafboon  to  farmers 
in  districts  where  they  have  trouble 
with  tlieir  hogs  mixing  with  their 
neighbors,  since  the  Mulefoot  is 
easy  to  tell  from  any  other  breed 
on  account  of  their  solid  feet.  For 
this  reason  I  advise  breeders  not  to 
sell  to  any  of  their  immediate 
neighbors  if  possible.  This  one 
point  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  cases  of  dispute  about  hogs  when 
tliey  get  mixed.  Since  there  are  so 
few  herds  in  the  country,  it  pre- 
vents anyone  driving  off  your  hogs 
if  you  have  this  breed.  A  great 
nianj'  suppose  that  tliej'  come  from 
the  wild  hog,  but  I  find  them  very 
gentle  and  easy  to  handle. 

Claims  are  made  by  breeders  of 
pure  bred  Mulefoot  hogs,  that  com- 
pared to  other  breeds  they  are 
hardier,  have  greater  vitality,  ma- 
ture earlier  and  cost  less  to  make 
the  first  250  pounds.  The  sows  are 
gentle,  kind  mothers,  are  usually 


very  prolific,  raising  large  litters 
of  pigs,  which  if  turned  out,  will 
hustle  for  their  living,  or  will  grow 
and  thrive,  paying  big  returns  un- 
der good  care  and  attention.  They 
claim  the  pigs  are  hardier  and  freer 
from  pig  diseases  than  pigs  of  other 
breeds,  are  great  rovers,  hustling 
for  themselves  from  time  of  birth, 
and  will  usually  demand  a  premium 
on  the  market. 

The  sows  are  better  sucklers  than 
any  breed  I  have  ever  had  under 
observation.  They  seem  to  have  a 


in  several  of  the  Southern  States 
at  that  time,  and  that  they  found 
them  hard  to  capture,  but  the  meat 
was  fine. 

The  full-blooded  Mulefoot  hogs 
get  as  large  as  any  of  the  other 
breeds,  where  they  have  the  same 
care.  The  only  thing  that  will  keep 
their  size  down  is  breeding  too 
young.  There  is  a  wonderful  de- 
mand for  them  and  some  breeders 
breed  their  gilts  too  young.  One  of 
the  larger  boars  of  the  breed 
weighed  970  pounds  at  four  years 


A  Mule-Foot  Sow  With  Her  Elght-Wecks-Oia  Lltler 


great  capacity  to  produce  milk 
while  suckling  pigs  and  the  sows 
are  harder  to  keep  on  high  flesh, 
but  as  soon  as  their  litters  are 
weaned  the  gain  in  flesh  is  very 
rapid. 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
talk  among  the  owners  of  other 
breeds  about  the  Mulefoot,  they 
hold  their  own  in  the  show  ring 
and  the  feed  lot.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  they  will  become  as  gen- 
erally bred  as  the  leading  breeds  of 
swine. 


of  age  and  I  have  seen  several  that 
would  weigh  1,000  pounds  if 
properly  fed  to  put  on  weight. 

While  there  are  many  people  who 
have  not  heard  of  these  hogs,  they 
have  been  bred  in  purity  for  years, 
in  a  number  of  states.  Here  in  my 
own  county  in  Ohio — lives  a  man 
of  about  sixty  years,  who  says  he 
fed  a  bunch  of  cattle  for  an  old 
settler  over  forty  years  ago,  and 
that  one  of  the  hogs  with  the  cattle 
was  a  Mulefoot.  He  says  he  thinks 
the  hogs  came  from  Kentucky. 


The  Mnle-Foot  Puts  on  Weight  Quickly 


While  they  seem  to  be  the  same 
as  any  ordinary  hog  except  for 
their  feet,  I  find  that  their  intes- 
tines are  smaller,  and  this  makes 
them  kill  out  a  larger  percentage  of 
meat.  The  liver  also  seems  to  be 
different  from  the  ordinary  hog. 

Mr.  Patton  of  Indiana  tells  me  that 
when  he  was  on  a  warship  a  few 
years  ago  and  a  party  of  sailors 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  they 
found  the  Africans  with  the  same 
hog  in  pens.  Soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War  tell  that  they  saw  these  hogs 


There  are  large  herds  of  these 
hogs  in  Sweden,  Holland,  Scotland, 
Norway  and  Turkey,  and  they  have 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  centuries.  Sows  have  as 
many  as  seventeen  pigs  to  a  litter, 
although  that  is  too  many,  and  more 
than  any  sow  can  raise.  Although 
I  personally  prefer  not  more  than 
ten  pigs  to  a  litter,  large  litters  are 
to  be  preferred  to  litters  of  two  to 
five,  which  seem  to  be  the  number 
that  sows  of  some  breeds  farrow. 

Mr.  Bonham,  writing  about  the 


breed  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette  a 
few  years  since,  says  that  "Aristotle 
was  born  in  384  B.  C,  wrote  of  a 
race  of  hogs  with  undivided  toes  or 
consolidated  hoofs."  Later  Linaeus, 
the  Swedish  naturalist,  born  in 
1707,  wrote  that  hogs  with  undivid- 
ed toes  were  not  uncommon  about 
his  native  town  in  Sweden.  This 
hog  has  been  known  to  naturalists 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
about  2,000  years. 

These  hogs  that  show  pure  breed- 
ing can  be  recorded  in  the  Ameri- 
can Mulefoot  Hog  Record  Associa- 
tion of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  was 
organized  to  promote  the  breed. 

There  have  been  few  of  these 
hogs  shown  at  the  state  and  county 
fairs  because  their  breeders  can 
sell  them  as  fast  as  they  can  pro- 
duce them  and  have  not  the  time  to 
advertise  in  that  way. 


Shoulder  Galls 


In  the  fall,  after  a  hard  summer's 
work,  the  shoulders  of  the  work 
horse  should  be  carefully  examined 
for  galls  and  abscesses.  If  they  are 
neglected  during  the  idle  months  of 
winter  the  animal  is  in  no  condi- 
tion for  spring  work. 

The  causes  of  shoulder  galls  and 
abscesses  are  ill  fitting  and  dirty 
collars,  also  horses  unaccustomed 
to  work  are  put  at  hard,  continuous 
pulling  before  the  shoulders  be- 
come toughened.  The  first  symp- 
tom of  a  sore  shoulder  is  that  the 
hair  stands  erect  in  the  location  of 
the  injury.  Later,  if  the  animal  is 
continued  at  work  with  the  same 
kind  of  collar,  the  skin  and  hair 
slough,  leaving  a  raw,  bleeding  sur- 
face. Tlie  size  of  the  sore  may 
be  from  that  of  a  silver  dollar  up  to 
three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  sore  shoulder  causes  the 
horse  considerable  pain,  and  if  not 
relieved  the  animal  soon  loses 
flesh,  and  may  cause  a  sound  ani- 
mal to  become  balky. 

Many  times  a  soft  swelling  ap- 
pears just  above  the  point  of  the 
shoulder.  If  opened  at  the  outset 
a  straw  colored  liquid  escapes.  On 
the  other  hand  if  not  molested,  it 
becomes  infected  and  an  abscess 
forms. 

These  abscesses  are  often  super- 
ficial, but  may  be  deeply  seated  and 
require  expert  attention.  The  deep 
abscesses  may  be  located  six  inches 
or  more  below  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  between  the  shoulder  joint 
and  the  chest  w'all.  These  abscesses 
often  prove  serious  and  should 
only  be  treated  by  a  qualified  veteri- 
narian. 

B}'  way  of  prevention  of  should- 
er abscesses  and  galls,  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  collar.  See  that 
it  fits  snugly  at  the  top  and  only 
room  enough  between  the  neck  and 
collar  to  admit  the  arm.  Also  re- 
member that  the  collar  should  be 
kept  clean.  Wash  the  dried  sweat 
oft"  the  collar  at  night,  and  bathe 
the  shoulders  with  cold  water  after 
the  horse  is  unharnessed. 


Christmas  pincushions  are  inex- 
pensive but  dainty  gifts.  They  can 
be  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
styles  and  materials  but  still  retain 
their  individuality. 
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We  have  the  largest  and  finest 
assortment  on  the  Coast  of  trees, 
plants,  vines,  palms,  roses,  etc. 

We  grrow  everything  that  grows 
and  guarantee  all  stock  sold  by  us 
to  be  true  to  name.  Having  been  es- 
tablished 28  years  we  are  in  a  po 
sition  to  supply  you  with  the  BEST 
in  every  variety.  You  can  trust  your 
orders  to  us  and  be  sure  of  having 
them  properly  filled. 

PLACE 
DKDEKS  NOW 

There  is  a  nunprecedented  demand 
this  season  for  reliable  nursery 
stock  of  nearly  all  kinds.  It  is 
therefore  urgent  that  you  send  us 
your  list  of  probable  requirements 
NOW  for  prices,  and  place  your  or- 
ders early  to  insure  being  able  to 
plant  just  what  you  have  planned. 
nURB.\>K-S 
NEVV  CREATIONS 

We  are  authorized  protpagators 
and  distributors  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank's  fruit  introductions.  Send  25 
cents  for  book,  "New  Products  of 
the  Trees,"  beautifully  illustrated  In 
colors,  describing  Burbank's  crea- 
tions. 

"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE" 
The  Fruit  Gronern'  Guide 

A  veritable  cyclopedio  of  informa- 
tion on  pruning,  planning,  planting, 
irrigating,  etc.  Describes  2000  va- 
rieties of  trees,  plants,  etc.  Con- 
tains 120  pages;  beautifully  Illus- 
trated. Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  in 
stamp!!  or  coin. 

lliiiMtrated  Cataloiirue  and  Price  lAnt 
Sent  Free  on  KequeMt 

PAID-UP   CAPITAL   >  200.00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.CROeding  Prea.iMgr 

Box  41  Fresno.California.USAW 


The  World's  Beef  Supply 


DO  YOU 
KNOW  THIS 
BUILDING? 

a  Is 

The  Home  of 

Gury 

The  Very  Beat 
,  for  Catalogs. 
Business  Stationery 
and  Advertising  for 
-all  Purposes 
M  ,     r-       -    Zincos -rtalflones 
dierrit/trr  6 £ni^.  Co:    and  Designs 
Front  e  CoMneRciAL  5rj        Douglas  4780 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 


A  FREE  BOOK  ON 


RHUBARB  CULTURE 


$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plants  of  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Tlie   Rtauliarb   and   Berry  Specialist 

S.O.F. 


THE  PRESEiNT  SITUATION  ol 
the  meat  markets  throughout 
the  world  has  reached  a  vitally 
important  state  in  view  of  its  direct 
intluences  on  the  live  stock  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  and  other 
stock  raising  countries.  The  pri- 
mary centers  of  interest  are  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States  and  in 
its  so-called  "Beef  Trust." 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  have  been  the  chief  im- 
porters of  frozen  and  chilled  meat 
from  both  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca. The  demand  has,  naturally 
enough,  shown  an  annual  increase 
corresponding  with  the  growth  of 
the  population.  A  similar  state  of 
affairs  exists  in  the  United  States, 
but  here  the  increase  of  the  inhabi- 
tants has  been  so  rapid  and  so 
overwhelming  that  the  breeding  of 
cattle  has  been  entirely  unable  to 
progress  in  the  same  ratio.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  United 
States  can  now  produce  only  a 
comparatively  insignilicant  surplus 
over  and  above  the  quantity  of  ani- 
mal food  that  is  required  for  con- 
sumption by  its  own  inhabitants. 
Of  late  the  shipments  of  North 
American  beef  to  the  British  Isles 
have  decreased  with  a  rather  start- 
ling celerity  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  a  short  time  the 
trade  will  cease  altogether.  When 
this  comes  about  it  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  another  era  when  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  import  a  part  of  her  ani- 
mal food  supply  from  countries 
outside.  The  River  Plate  countries 
of  South  America  have  already 
stepped  into  the  gap  and  some  of 
the  old-time  American  cattlemen 
have  moved  to  these  new  cattle  do- 
mains with  their  long  experience 
and  advanced  knowledge  of  rear- 
ing beef  cattle  to  meet  the  demand. 

Not  alone  has  the  great  increase 
in  population  in  the  United  States 
brought  about  the  general  scarcity 
of  animal  foods.  The  broad  stretch 
of  land  extending  from  the  Saskat- 
chewan to  Mexico  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Great  American  Des- 
ert, where  the  big  cattle  ranges 
were  is  now  criss-crossed  with 
barb  wire  fences.  Where  great 
herds  of  cattle  roamed  a  few  years 
ago  are  now  lields  of  thousands 
of  farmers  brought  there  by  the 
magic  of  irrigation.  Beef  has  gone 
and  in  its  place  are  the  products  of 
tlie  intensive  farmer. 

The  passing  of  the  great  cattle 
ranges  and  the  changes  made  in 
the  land  means  a  change  in  live 
stock  on  the  small  irrigated  farm. 
Grade  cattle  were  good  enough  for 
work  for  the  big  cattle  men.  Such 
stock  will  not  do  on  the  intensive 
farm.  Only  highly  bred  stock  will 
bring  the  revenues  in  the  new  or- 
der of  things  and  the  intensive 
farmer  must  look  to  pedigree  and 
performance  in  stocking  his  place. 

The  people  of  America  demand 
beef  and  will  continue  to  demand 
it  and  the  old-time  cattleman  of 
the  great  American  plains,  who  af- 
ter years  of  study  and  work  pro- 
duced stock  that  furnished  sir- 
loins, porterhouses  instead  of  bones 
and  hoofs  of  former  days,  and 
stock  that  withstood  northers  and 
drouths  and  "die-ups,"  is  not  the 
man  to  quit  and  say  the  market 


can  not  have  what  it  wants  espe- 
cially when  hatched  up  by  the 
"Beef  Trust."  These  old-time  cat- 
tlemen are  leaving  the  farm  tu  the 
farmer.  He  is  entering  the  River 
Plate  country  for  the  big  range. 

Among  those  who  have  been 
lured  to  South  America  recently  is 
Mundo  Mackenzie,  the  president  of 
the  American  Livestock  Associa- 
tion. He  has  for  years  been  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Matador  Live- 
stock Company  operating  ranches 
in  Colorado,  Texas,  South  Dakota 
and  Canada.  He  is  to  be  the  man- 
ager of  the  Brazil  Cattle  and  Pack- 
ing Company  at  Sao  Paulo.  For 
this  service  he  is  to  receive  $50,000 
a  year.  This  company  owns  300,- 
000  cattle,  half  a  million  sheep  and 
as  many  hogs.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  Hereford 
cattle  on  the  ranges.  This  Bra- 
zilian company  operates  several 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  that  ex- 
tends well  into  the  great  plains  of 
Uruguay  and  it  is  here  where  it  has 
its  great  cattle  ranges. 

England  is  slowly  being  freed 
from  a  practical  monopoly  of  im- 
ported beef.  The  desire  for  the  ad- 
mission of  this  commodity  in  sev- 
eral of  the  great  European  coun- 
tries is  becoming  more  and  more 
accentuated  and  this  is  causing  a 
gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  beef 
in  the  English  markets.  This  means 
a  corresponding  rise  in  the  prices 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

American  capita],  alive  to  the 
great  pastural  developments  in 
South  America,  foreseeing  the  im- 
portance of  the  present  situation 
is  gradually  acquiring  the  great 
ranges  along  the  River  Plate  and  it 
probably  now  controls  the  beef  in- 
dustry of  that  country. 


Alameda  Poultry  Show. 


There  were  2,203  birds  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Alameda  County  Poultry 
Association's  show  at  Oakland,  No- 
vember 21-27.  With  these  birds 
were  included  pigeons  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  California  Pigeon 
Club. 

There  were  61  varieties  of  poul- 
try, four  of  turkeys,  eight  of  ducks, 
five  of  geese,  as  well  as  several  in 
the  miscellaneous  class.  In  the 
pigeons  there  were  111  varieties  in 
the  coops. 

The  show  was  probably  the  larg- 
est ever  held  in  California  and 
never  before  in  the  state  was  there 
such  a  collection  of  fine  birds.  In 
nearly  every  class  there  were  many 
birds  scoring  nearly  100  per  cent, 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the 
judges  to  make  awards.  Nearly  all 
the  fanciers  of  Central  California 
had  big  exhibits  and  at  the  close 
of  the  show  most  of  them  reported 
sales  of  many  of  their  birds  to  poul- 
trymen  who  are  entering  the  in- 
du.stry  in  California. 

Alameda  county  is  fast  becoming 
a  poultry  district  and  already  there 
are  many  breeders  located  within  a 
short  distance  of  Oakland  with  big 
flocks  of  fine  birds. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Plant  of  most  modern  equipment; 
fiOOO  laying  hens  (Standard  Bred  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns);  all  raised  and 
kept  under  most  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 


FOR  SALE 

Surplus  stock  after  flllin^  our 
laying  houses 

1000  May  and  June  hatched  pul- 
letM  from  fSMO  to  (tlO.OO  per  dozen. 

liOO  exrrllent  breeding  cockrela, 
9i'.00  per  dozen  and  up. 


Orders  booked  for  hatching  eggs 
and  baby  chicks;  correspondence  so- 
licited.   Visitors  welcome. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND,  CAI.IF. 


HOWURD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

Breeders  of  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

We  have  on  hand  some 
splendid  young  Registered 
Shorthorn  Bulls  ready  for 
Spring  use. 

For  prices  and  particulars, 
Apply  to 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

641  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


retary  of  the  Interior  is  appropri- 
ated by  Congress.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $314,070  over  the  appro- 
priation for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  increases  requested  are  as  fol- 
lows: Yosemite  National  Park, 
from  $50,000  to  $274,000;  Sequoia 
National  Park,  from  $15,550  to  $89,- 
550;  General  Grant  National  Park, 
from  $2,000  to  $17,250. 


Poultry  Shows. 

Escondido — December  6-8,  1911. 
Escondido  Valley  Poultry  Associa- 
tion.   B.  V.  B.  Lincoln,  secretary. 

Petaluma — December  6-9,  lOlL 
Petaluma  Poultry  Association.  H. 
R.  Campbell,  secretary. 

Napa — January  4-6,  1912.  Napa 
County  Poultry  Association.  Wal- 
lace-Rutherford, secretary. 

Santa  Ana  —  December  27-30. 
Orange  County  Poultry,  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Association.  S.  J.  Jack- 
man,  president. 

San  Diego— January  12-18,  1912. 
The  Fanciers  Club  of  San  Diego.  V. 
Davis,  secretary. 

Los  Angeles — January  4-10,  1912. 
Joseph  E.  Davis,  secretary,  R.  D.  1., 
Box  48,  Los  Angeles. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior 
proposes  to  spend  $381,620  in  the 
national  parks  in  California  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
if  the  acount  requested  by  the  Sec- 


The  California  Country  Life 
Committee  has  issued  an  invitation 
to  the  delegates  to  the  Country  Life 
Conference,  who  attended  the  con- 
ference at  the  University  Farm  in 
October,  to  meet  in  joint  session 
with  the  California  Teachers'  Con- 
vention at  Stockton,  December  28 
and  29.  "Agriculture  in  the  Rural 
Schools"  and  "Conservation"  will 
be  the  main  topics  discusscl. 
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The  real  value  of  your 
Christmas  gift  is  deter- 
mined by  its  character  and 
individuality. 

'We  have  a  large  and  mag- 
nificent assortment  of  beau- 
tiful gifts  for  Christnmstide. 
The  vast  majority  are  de- 
cidedly those  of  character 
and  individuality. 

When  you  come  to  San 
Francisco  to  do  your  Christ- 
mas shopping,  we  should 
like  to  show  them  to  you. 
The  Baldwin  Jewelry  Store 
is  on  Kearny  Street,  very 
close  to  Market — just  oppo- 
site the  "Chronicle"  Build- 
ing; or  you  can  purchase 
by  mail  under  the  BALD- 
WIN GUARANTEE. 


FOR 
YOUR 
LADY'S 
GIFT 
A 

SOLID 
SILVER 
TOILET 
SET 


THIS 
THREE- 
PIECE 
SET, 
SOLID 
SILVER, 
AT  $14— 
MIRROR 
BRUSH 
COMB 


We  have  threepiece  sets 
in  solid  silver  from  $10.75. 
Also  in  silver  plate  of  the 
finest  grade,  from  $5.50,  and 
in  Parisian  ivory  from  $5.75. 
Manicure  sets  in  solid  silver, 
$3.75. 

All  our  Sterling  Silver  Goods 
are  sold  under  the  BALD- 
WIN GUARANTEE,  are  made 
extra  heavy  to  stand  hard 
usage,  and  will  not  bend 
or  break  as  is  the  case  with 
cheaper  and  therefore  light- 
er weight  goods.  Thousands 
of  other  dainty  gifts  in  sil- 
ver, gold  and  jewelry  to  se- 
lect from.  Address  mail  or- 
ders to 

BALDWIN 

J  EW  E  L  R Y 
COMPANY 

29-35  KEARNY  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Permanent  Livestock  Exhibition 


By  Edward  W.  Howard,  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

ASSUMING  that  the  aim  of  the 
directors  of  the  1915  exposi- 
tion should  be  to  plan  for  the  per- 
manency of  many  features  of  the 
fair,  I  would  ask  their  considera- 
tion, not  only  on  behalf  of  the  live 
stock  industry  of  California,  but 
lhat  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  of 
the  desirability  of  their  so  laying 
their  plans  as  to  make  the  live  stock 
show  feature  of  1915  the  finest  ex- 
hibit of  improved  live  stock  ever 
brought  together  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  this  as  the  start- 
ing point,  they  could,  by  building 
permanent  accommodations,  make 
it  possible  for  San  Francisco  to 
hold  annually  a  live  stock  exhibi- 
tion, worthy  of  and  in  keeping  with 
lier  position. 

Possibly  it  is  not  as  well  known 
as  it  should  be  that  California  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  have  ex- 
celled the  world  in  every  branch  of 
live  stock  improvement.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts  why  should  Cali- 
fornia producers  be  forced  to  look 
to  other  states  for  the  proper  set- 
ting in  which  to  exhibit  their  pro- 
ducts to  the  world?  The  Chicago 
International,  The  Kansas  City  Roy- 
al, The  Denver  and  Fort  Worth 
Live  Stock  Shows  hold  annually 
great  exhibits  of  improved  live 
stock,  made  possible  by  the  far  see- 


ing wisdom  of  their  citizens,  who 
have  provided  the  setting  and  in- 
vited the  producer  to  do  his  part. 
Could  San  Francisco  do  better  than 
to  follow  their  lead,  by  erecting 
upon  public  property  a  coliseum, 
whicli  would  be  a  lasting  asset  to 
the  city,  in  that  it  would  not  only 
afford  the  opportunity  of  holding 
the  Pacific  States  Live  Stock  Show 
annually,  but  would  be  found  to  fill 
many  other  needs?  I  say,  with 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  that,  had 
the  setting  been  available,  such  a 
livestock  exhibition  would  long 
since  have  been  numbered  among 
the  attractions  of  San  Francisco. 

If  San  Francisco  wislies  to  take 
and  hold  her  rightful  position  as 
the  Metropolis  of  the  Pacific  she 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned 
whereby  she  may  become  the  cen- 
ter of  every  activity  representative 
of  the  Pacific  States.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  she  cater  alone  to  the 
comfort  and  amusement  of  the  peo- 
ple living  contiguous  to  her;  she 
must  stimulate  their  every  activity 
by  taking  an  interest  in  their  efi^orts 
for  advancement  and  education.  Co- 
operation of  this  nature  will  draw 
closer  the  natural  ties  between  those 
in  the  country  districts  and  those 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
of  the  city,  and  will,  therefore,  re 
dound  greatly  to  the  up-building 
and  prosperity  of  San  Francisco. 


CITRUS  CROPS  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  FLORIDA 


THE  DIRECTOR  of  the  Census  has 
issued  a  preliminary  report  giv- 
ing the  statistics  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  crops  of  California  and  of 
Florida.   The  report  follows: 

The  orange  crop  of  California 
made  a  gain  of  145.4  *per  cent  dur- 
ing the  decade  between  1899  and 
1909,  increasing  from  5,882,000 
boxes  in  1899  to  14,436,000  boxes  in 
1909.  During  the  same  period  of 
time  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing 
age  increased  from  5,649,000  to  6,- 
616,000,  or  17.1  per  cent.  There 
were  also  in  1910,  2,093,000  trees  of 
non-bearing  age.  In  1909  the  aver-, 
age  product  per  tree  was  2.2 
boxes.  With  respect  to  quality  of 
fruit  San  Bernardino  county  rose 
from  third  rank  in  1899  to  first  in 
1909.  In  1899  Los  Angeles  county 
ranked  first  and  Riverside  second. 

The  value  of  the  oranges  pro- 
duced in  1909  was  $12,952,000,  an 
average  of  $0.90  per  box. 

The  lemon  crop  increased  from 
874,000  boxes  in  1899  to  2,716,000 
boxes  in  1909,  a  gain  of  1,842,000 
boxes,  or  210.7  per  cent,  although 
for  the  same  period  the  reported 
number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  de- 
creased from  1,493,000  to  927,000, 
or  38  per  cent.  The  number  of  trees 
of  non-bearing  age  in  1910  was 
377,000.  The  number  of  boxes  per 
tree  in  1909  was  2.9;  in  1899  it  was 
just  under  three-fifths  of  one  box. 
The  value  in  1909  was  $2,926,000, 
or  $1.08  per  box. 

The  production  of  oranges  in 
Florida  increased  from  273,000  box- 
es in  1899  to  4,853,000  boxes  in 
1909,  a  sixteen-fold  gain.  The  num- 
ber of  trees  of  bearing  age  was 
2,553,000  in  1900,  and  2,751,000  in 


1910,  an  increase  of  7.8  per  cent. 
The  number  of  trees  of  non-bearing 
age  in  1910  was  1,098,000.  The 
value  in  1909  was  $4,305,000  or 
$1.11  per  box. 

The  lemon  crop  increased  from 
2,359  boxes  in  1899  to  12,367  box- 
es in  1909,  a  gain  of  10,008  boxes, 
a  four-fold  gain.|  The  number  of 
trees  of  bearing  age  reported  de- 
creased from  22,691  in  1900  to  11,- 
740  in  1910,  or  almost  one-half.  The 
number  of  trees  of  non-bearing  age 
in  1910  was  7,329.  The  value  of  the 
lemon  crop  in  1909  was  $13,753. 


J.  B.  Wagner,  "The  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist"  of  Pasadena, 
says:  It's  easy  to  make  your  soil 
produce  an  annual  profit  of  $1000 
to  $1500  an  acre  growing  Crimson 
Winter  Rhubarb.  Claims  it's  easier 
to  grow  and  less  care  and  labor 
than  pumpkins.  Mr.  Wagner  says 
the  secret  of  success  is  good  land; 
good  location;  freedom  from  killing 
frost,  if  winter  grown;  or  if  for 
spring  crop  in  colder  sections,  a 
warm  exposure  for  earliness,  good 
drainage,  lots  of  fertilizer,  plenty 
of  water,  and  very  little  cultivation, 
mixed  always  with  common  sense 
and  good  judgment.  Mr.  Wagner 
has  studied  the  barb  for  many  years 
and  has  made  a  great  success  with 
his  famous  Crimson  Winter  Rhu- 
barb. Mr.  Wagner  publishes  a  year- 
ly book,  "Rhubarb  for  Profit,"  also 
booklet  on  the  berry.  These  book- 
lets are  full  of  interesting  illustra- 
tions and  ofi"ered  to  the  public  free. 
Readers  of  this  publication  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  send  for  them. 


GIFT 


Chriistmas 

GIFTS  IN  STERLING  SIL- 
VER DEPOSIT  WARE 
We  have  the  largest  stock 
of  silver  deposit  ware  in  San 
Francisco.  There  are  Salt 
Cellars  at  50c,  Sugar  and 
Cream  Sets  at  $1.25,  Jam  Jars 
at  $2,  Water  and  Lemonade 
Sets  at  $5.25,  etc. 


Sherbet  Glass  and  Plate  In  Sterling 
Silver  Deposit  Ware.    Complete  $1.50. 


An  invaluable  tea  or  coffee  set  in 
flnest  quadruple  plate.  We  illustrate 
the  tea  set ;  three  pieces— cream,  sugar 
and  teapot — fitted  together  when  de- 
sired, or  separately  when  on  the  table. 
Excellent  for  brealttast  in  bed.  Pour 
sizes  and  four  prices — $3,  $4,  $7,  $8. 


Initial  Napkin  Rings 

These  dainty  and  useful  Initial  Nap- 
kin Rings  are  in  quadruple  plate.  Ex- 
cellent gift  for  child  or  adult.  We  are 
sole  distributers  for  the  United  States, 
yet  the  price  for  any  initial  Is  only 

BY  MAIL 
If  you  cannot  get  to  San 
Francisco  you  can  purchase 
any  of  these  choice  gifts  by 
Mail,  under  the  BALDWIN 
GUARANTEE.  There  are 
thousands  of  other  beautiful 
gifts  in  Sterling  Silver,  Sil- 
ver Plate,  Solid  Gold  and 
Jewelry  such  as  Rings,  Ear- 
rings, Bracelets,  etc.,  set  with 
precious  and  semi-  precious 
stones.  For  particulars  write 
to 


BALDWIN 

J  EWE  L  R Y 
COMPANY 

29-35  KEARNY  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  First  National  Banl<: 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Capital 
Surplus 


$3,000,000 
$1,500,000 


In  intimate  contact  with  affairs  of  trade  and 
finance  of  the  State  and  Coast, — the  bank  is  in  a 
position  to  give  valuable  advice  and  intelligent  ser- 
vice to  Orchardists,  Stockmen,  Farmers  and  Ranch- 
men. 


Oirieera  The  First  National  Bank 

Rudolph    Spreckels     -  -  President 

James  K.  Lynch  -  -  Vice-President 
J.  K.  Moiritt  -  -  -  Cashier 
J.  H.  Skinner  -  -  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  H.  McCormick  -  Assistant  Cashier 
Geo.  A.  Kennedy     •      Assltsant  Cashier 


First  Federal  Trust  Co. 

Capital     -     -        =      =  $1,500,000 

Affiliated  with  The  First  National  Bank;  and 
fully  equipped  to  transact  all  business  pertaining  to 
a  modern,  up-to-date  Trust  Company. 


California  Nurserymen 


Guaranteed  Cultivators 

Orchardists  in  California  and  other  fruit-growing  sec- 
tions know  that  the  Planet  Jr  Orchard  and  Univer- 
sal Cultivator  does  more  and  better  Avork  than  any 
other  implement  in  orchard,  vineyard,  and  hoii- 
yard.    Thousands  are  in  actual  use  today  giving 
bountiful  results. 


Planet  Jr,  N9. 41 


is  !^tronj;,  substantial,  and  la.-^ting,  and  fully  guarantf(-(i.  It 
ha.5  low  wheel.s  enclosed  by  a  steel  frame,  with  steel  tongue. 
Carries  cultivator  teeth  sweeps,  hoes,  and  furrowers,  and 
s  equipped  with  side-hitch  and  fruit  and  tree  shield.  Adjust- 
able for  depth  and  width  of  cut.     Easily  handled. 

Ag*>nrli><i  In  nil  prii 


We  carry  atock  in  San  Francuco. 

Wriic  for  i.jime  oriie«rL->l       ..t.  also  u.  wo,  -|" 
Is,  inrliKliiiit  Orohurl  Tultivulora,  Bevt  Culti 
Wh*x\  Wwa.    Free  on  rtqucsl.    M'riie  todaj 


ipal  Pariflr  ConKt 
locuc-  Of  all  1912  I'Uiict  Jr 
liume  Hoes,  Seftlc-rs,  and 


S  L  Allen  &  Co  Boxl  106  D  Philadelphia  Pa 


ATTENTION  TURKEY  RAISERS! 

Commence  now  and  get  your  turkeys  in  the  best  condition  pos- 
sible for  Christmas.  We  received  during  Thanksgiving  week  sev- 
eral hundred  cases  of  choice  dressed  turkeys,  and  all  choice  stock 
sold  for  as  high  as  2  7  to  2  8  cents  per  pound.  This  is  the  reason  we 
want  to  impress  upon  you  the  great  necessity  of  getting  your  tur- 
keys in  the  best  possible  shape  before  shipping  them  to  us.  We 
shall  require  at  least  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  head  for  our  Christ- 
mas trade,  and  if  you  will  ship  your  turkeys  to  us  we  will  guaran- 
tee you  highest  market  prices,  best  weights,  and  immediate  cash 
returns.  Ship  them  so  that  they  will  arrive  here  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  before  Christmas.  Christmas  falls  on  Monday,  and 
we  want  them  here  on  time. 

We  take  pleasure  in  referring  you  to  the  Anglo  and  London- 
Paris  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  the  Central  National  Bank 
of  Oakland,  Cal. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  direct  to 

POULTRYMEN'S  UNION 


209-211  CLAY  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  Association  of 
Nurserymen  held  its  first  fall 
meet  at  Los  Angeles  November  23- 
24.  Nurserymen,  horticulturists, 
vincyardists  and  men  interested  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  orchard, 
garden  and  field  work  in  California 
were  present.  The  object  of  this 
association  is  wide  It  aims  to  de- 
velope  the  productive  plants  of  Gal- 
fornia  and  to  foster  and  to  encour- 
age the  commercial  side  of  the 
horticultural  industries  of  the  state 
and  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

At  this  meeting  the  discussions 
were  mostly  along  lines  tending  to 
awaken  a  keener  interest  and  a 
broader  intelligence  in  California's 
orchard  development,  to  the  end 
that  public  and  private  plantings 
will  be  along  practical  lines. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Eberly  presided,  and 
among  the  speakers  were  .1.  W.  Jeff- 
rey, manager  of  the  Deciduous 
Fruit  Growers'  League;  P.  A.  Dix, 
Leonard  Coates,  R.  W.  Tcague,  W. 
R.  Wood,  W.  P.  Weber,  Fred  H. 
Howard,  E.  Wightman,  Alexander 
Kirkman,  Max  Crow,  W.  P.  Mar- 
shall, T.  D  Robertson,  George  C. 
Roeding,  Frederick  Markem,  S.  A. 
Pease,  William  Wood,  Stephen 
Strong,  F.  H.  Wilson,  Jacob  Diet- 
rich, John  H.  Armstrong,  D.  W. 
Coolidgc,  E.  W.  Pepenoe,  E.  H. 
Rust,  F.  H.  Howard,  C.  E.  Howland, 
Luther  Burbank,  John  Vallance, 
Newton  B.  Pierce,  J.  J.  Reeves, 
Ernest  Braunton,  Frank  Shearer,  E. 
Gill,  Charles  Howard,  Theodore 
Payne,  0  M.  Morris  and  John  Mor- 
ley. 

Mr.  John  Vallance  spoke  of  the 
work  and  accomplishments  of  nur- 
serymen and  horticulturists  in  Cal- 
ifornia during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  He  particularly  gave  the  his- 
tory of  the  beneficial  trees  and 
plants  that  had  been  introduced  and 
developed  in  the  state.  He  said,  in 
part : 

The  first  introduction  that  I  re- 
member, and  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,  is  the  "P.  Barry"  Pear, 
raised  by  the  late  B.  S.  F^ox  of  San 
Jose.  This  has  now  become  a 
world-wide  variety.  I  see  it  cata- 
logued by  English  and  Australasian 
nurserymen.  I  handled  the  product 
of  this  variety  for  nianj'  years  in 
the  Fox  orchards  in  San  Jose,  and 
can  say  that  it  is  the  best  late-ship- 
ping pear  we  have  today,  being  far 
more  regular  and  heavier  bearer 
than  the  "Winter  Nelis,"  which,  up 
to  the  advent  of  the  "P.  Barry," 
was  the  leading  late-shipping  va- 
riety. The  "P.  Barry"  is  a  very 
russet,  long  pear,  yielding  annually 
very  heavy  crops  of  excellent  ship- 
ping pears,  ripening  from  Decem- 
ber to  P'ebruary. 

About  this  time  or  a  little  earlier, 
the  late  Mr.  Hatch  introduced  his 
new  famous  paper-shell  varieties  of 
almonds.  What  these  introductions 
have  done  for  the  almond  growers, 
and  for  our  state  at  large,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  men- 
tion. The  I.  X.  L,  Nonpareil  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  have  revolutionized 
almond  growing  in  California. 
These  three  varieties  have  been  in- 
troduced wherever  almonds  can  be 
grown.  The  Drake's  Seedling,  an- 
other fine  California  variety,  has 
also  become  a  standard  sort. 

In  passing  from  this,  I  would  say 


that  I  think  in  future  we  should 
catalogue  the  I.  X.  L.,  Nonpareil  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  as  the  "Hatch  I.  X. 
L,"  "Hatch  Nonpareil,"  and  "Hatch 
Ne  Plus  Ultra."  It  would  be  a 
mark  of  appreciation  for  the  great 
work  that  the  late  Mr.  Hatch  has 
(lone  for  horticulture  in  California. 
I  believe  in  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  and  anj'  one  man  who 
can  introduce  one,  two,  three  or 
four  sterling  new  varieties  of  any 
kind  of  fruit  or  nut,  is,  in  my  esti- 
mation, deserving  to  be  remem- 
bered by  succeeding  generations. 

The  "Drake's  Seedling,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Drake  of  Susuin,  is 
another  standard  California  intro- 
duction. "Lewelling's  Prolific," 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Seth  Lewell- 
ing,  a  variety  planted  extensively 
in  earlier  days,  still  stands  the  test 
of  time.  I  think  I  have  mentioned 
the  best  tested,  true  and  trustworthy 
almnods  of  California  origin- 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world 
does  the  apricot  do  as  well  as  it 
does  here.  In  fact,  California  leads 
the  world.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  some  of  the 
varieties  grown  here  are  of  English 
origin.  One,  in  particular,  I  would 
like  to  mention,  and  that  is  the 
"Blenheim."  It  is,  according  to  my 
views,  the  best  apricot.  I  observed 
it  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  pre- 
dicted a  great  future  for  it. 

To  come  down  to  California  in- 
troductions, however,  I  mention 
the  "Newcastle,"  introduced  by  C. 
M.  Silva  &  Son,  valuable  chiefly,  I 
believe,  on  account  of  its  earliness, 
thus  making  it  a  good  shipping  va- 
riety- We  have  also  as  California's 
introductions,  the  "Routier,"  very 
popular  in  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  counties;  "Spark's  Mam- 
moth," popular  in  Ventura  county; 
"Tilton,"  popular  in  Hanford 
county,  and  perhaps  I  may  add 
"Blenheim,"  popular  in  Santa  Clara 
and  .\lameda  counties. 

New  introductions  in  peaches 
have  been  rather  limited.  "Briggs' 
Red  May,"  raised  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Briggs,  near  Yuba  City;  the 
fruit  is  medium  in  size,  white  skin, 
rich  red  cheek. 

California  has  introduced  many 
clingstone  varieties.  I  suppose  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
in  other  peach  countries  they  do 
not  seem  to  grow  this  class  of 
peach  to  any  great  extent.  "Phil- 
lip's Cling"  originated  with  Joseph 
Phillips  of  Sutter.  "Runyon's 
Orange  (^ling"  originated  with  Solo- 
mon Runyon;  also  a  very  fine  cling. 
"Seller's  Orange  Cling"  we  used  to 
grow  in  large  quantities,  but  of  late 
years  you  do  not  see  so  many  of 
them.  This  variety  originated  with 
S.  \.  Sellers.  "Nichol's  Orange 
Cling"  is  another  California  cling- 
stone of  great  excellence;  origin- 
ated with  Joseph  Nichols  of  Niles. 
"McKevitfs  Cling,"  until  the  advent 
of  the  "Phillip's,"  stood,  I  think, 
pre-eminent  and  I  think  it  is  .still 
one  of  the  best.  "McDevitt's,"  in 
former  years,  used  to  be  very  ex- 
tensively planted,  as  it  has  many 
fine  qualities. 

The  cherry  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  improved  upon  in  our  Golden 
State,  liiie  other  varieties  of  fruit; 


(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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December  Work  in  Flower  Garden  and  Public  Park 


By  JOHN  McLaren,  Superintendent  Golden  Gate  Park 
THE  GLORY  OF  THE  GARDEN 


Extract  from  Kudyard  Kipling's  latest  book  on  the  English  people. 
"There's  not  a  pair  of  legs  so  thin,  there's  not  a  head  so  thiclv, 
There's  not  a  hand  so  weak  and  white,  nor  yet  a  heart  so  sick, 
But  it  can  find  some  needful  job  that's  crying  to  be  done 
For  the  glory  of  the  garden  glorifieth  every  one. 

"Then  seek  your  job  with  thankfulness  and  work  till  further  orders 
IE  it's  only  netting  strawberries  or  killing  slugs  on  borders; 
And  when  your  back  stops  aching  and  your  hands  begin  to  harden. 
You  will  find  yourself  a  partner  in  the  Glory  of  the  Garden. 

"Oh,  Adam  was  a  gardener,  and  God  who  made  him,  sees 
That  half  a  proper  gardener's  work  is  done  upon  his  knees. 
So,  when  your  work  is  finished,  you  can  wash  your  hands  and  pray 
For  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  that  it  may  not  pass  away! 
And  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  it  shall  never  pass  away!" 


DECEMBER  is  one  of  the  best 
months  for  laying  out  new 
grounds  and  for  the  planting  of 
most  of  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 
If  new  grounds  are  to  be  laid  out  it 
is  well  to  first  sketch  out  a  plan  of 
the  planting  to  be  done  keeping  in 
view  what  the  effect  of  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  will  be  when 
they  reach  maturity.  What  that 
plan  of  planting  actually  may  be 
depends  very  greatly  upon  the  na- 
ture and  contour  of  the  ground.  If 
the  site  selected  is  on  a  hill,  the 
character  of  the  planting  will  be 
entirely  different  from  that  of  a 
location  on  a  level  plain,  where 
the  situation  is  more  likely  to  be 
well  sheltered  and  favored  with  a 
deep,  rich  soil. 

On  a  hillside  site  the  ground  is 
seldom  of  an  even  nature,  there 
frequently  being  projecting  points 
of  land  or  rock  outcroppings. 
These  projecting  points  should  be 
ornamented  with  hardy,  strong- 
growing  trees  such  as  the  pine,  eu- 
calyptus, acacia,  cypress,  redberry 
and  others  of  this  class.  No  shrub, 
cither  exotic  or  indigenous,  is  so 
well  adapted  to  the  planting  of  a 
rocky  ridge  or  in  the  foreground  of 
hillside  groups  as  our  native  holly. 
Another  native  which  groups  well 
in  any  such  situation  is  our  ever- 
green shrub  oak.  Where  a  shrub- 
bery effect  is  desired  and  the  soil 
is  rich,  some  other  shrub  must  be 
substituted  in  place  of  this  oak  as 
a  good  soil  will  force  it  into  tree 
shape. 

These  hardier  trees  are  also  rec- 
ommended for  planting  on  the  out- 
er lines  of  grounds  of  the  extent  of 
an  acre  or  over  or  on  those  por- 
tions of  grounds  which  are  much 
exposed  or  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  hose. 

For  the  planting  of  groups  or 
clumps  to  be  located  about  the 
lawns  and  where  they  can  be  wa- 
tered, a  much  larger  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs  can  be  drawn 
from.  Among  them  are  the  bam- 
boo, the  birch,  the  majile,  the  haw- 
thorn, the  lilac,  the  laurel  and 
many  others  giving  character  and 
completeness  to  the  composition. 

Where  the  grounds  are  as  large 
as  from  three  to  four  acres,  sep- 
arate groups  of  each  genus  should 
be  planted  but  it  must  be  kept  in 
view  that  grouping  round-headed 
trees  with  those  which  are  of  pyra- 
midal shape  is  a  mistake. 

This  is  a  good  season  to  trim 
trees.  When  I  say  "trim"  I  do  not 
mean  to  butcher.  The  branches  and 
larger  limbs  trimmed  from  most 
trees  can  be  put  to  good  use  in  the 
construction  of  garden  furniture 
and  give  pleasant  work  in  the  long 
winter  evenings.  Some  timber 
gained  in  this  way  can  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  pergola 
which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a  gar- 
den and  makes  a  most  delightful 
arbor. 

The  illustrations  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  branches  and 
larger  limbs  of  the  eucalyptus  may 
be  utilized  in  building  rustic  ar- 
bors, pergolas,  or  summer  houses. 

December  is  a  good  time  to  trim 
the  trees,  build  the  framework  and 
plant  the  vines.  The  large  posts 
should  be  set  two  feet  in  the  ground 
and  the  cross  pieces  securely  fas- 


tened with  large  carriage  spikes. 
If  this  is  done  while  the  wood  is 
still  green  the  work  will  be  much 
easier  and  the  nails  will  hold  more 
firmly. 

For  covering  the  structure  there 
are  so  many  really  satisfactory 
vines  that  almost  any  desired  color 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  a  little 
study  of  florists'  catalogues  or 
neighbors'  yards.  There  are  among 
the  roses  the  crimson,  pink,  white 
and  yellow  ramblers;  the  banksia, 
white  and  yellow;  the  beauty  of 
Glazcnwood,    bronze    yellow;  the 


Dorothy  Perkins,  pink;  the  La 
Marque,  white,  very  fine  and  splen- 
did bloomer;  climbing  Papa  Gon- 
tier  and  many  others. 

Roses  to  do  their  best  require  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  deep,  well  drained.  The 
climbers  should  be  pruned  in  De- 
cember or  January,  removing  weak, 
dead  or  surplus  branches  and  short- 
ening the  previous  summer's  growth 
by  cutting  out  unripcned  tips.  Do 
not  trim  too  closely. 

For  a  dense,  green  covering  there 
is  nothing  finer  than  the  Muehlcn- 


beckia  which  is  of  easy  culture  in 
any  fair  garden  soil,  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  The  Clematis,  both 
large  and  small  flowering,  purple 
and  white,  is  also  good.  Others  that 
are  recommended  are  the  Bignonia 
(Trumpet  Vine),  vigorous  growth 
with  large  orange-red  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers;  the  Lonicera  (Hon- 
ey suckle)  delightfully  fragrant  and 
too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion; the  Mandevilia,  with  small 
white  fragrant  flowers;  the  Passi- 
flora,  noted  for  elegant  habit  and 
gorgeous  flowers,  making  splendid 
effect  when  planted  with  white, 
but  not  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Bougainvillea,  whose  brilliant 
flowers  are  among  the  mo.st  showy 
of  the  climbers.  Better  results  are 
obtained  by  using  only  a  few  varie- 
ties of  climbers  than  by  aiming  to 
have  many  varieties  of  color  on 
one  framework. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  trim  the 
hedges;  to  clean  up  the  lawns  and 
to  relay  worn  sod. 

Bulbs  can  still  be  planted  during 
the  month.  In  choosing  the  plants 
of  the  genus  to  be  planted  do  not 
forget  the  Iris.  There  is  much 
pleasure  in  a  nice  collection  of 
these  beautiful  plants.  They  are  as 
interesting  as  the  rose  and  most  of 
tliem  are  easy  to  grow.  The  flow- 
ering season  extends  over  a  long 
period. 


Form  Veterinary  Association 


To  study  the  diseases  of  live 
stock  prevalent  in  the  Walla  Walla 
valley,  and  to  plan  methods  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  these  afflic- 
tions, the  veterinarians  of  the  Wal- 
la Walla  valley  have  organized  the 
Inland  Empire  Veterinary  associa- 
tion. The  officers  are:  President, 
Willis  Wilson  of  Dayton;  vice- 
president,  H.  A.  Trippeer  of  Walla 
Walla;  secretary,  G.  Z.  Ickes. 

The  walking  disease  among 
horses,  which  has  killed  many  ani- 
mals in  past  years,  and  which 
baffles  cure,  and  of  which  the 
cause  is  not  known,  will  be  thor- 
oughly studied.  Horses  afflicted 
with  this  disease,  which  is  fatal  in 
but  a  few  days,  will  do  nothing  but 
walk,  until  they  drop  dead. 

The  prevention  of  other  diseases, 
and  the  immediate  reporting  of 
contagious  diseases,  is  also  to  be 
sought  by  the  veterinarians  who 
have  formed  the  association,  and  it 
is  their  hope  the  organization  will 
grow  until  it  includes  all  of  eastern 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  Idaho. 


For  the  girl  who  owns  a  pyrogra- 
phy  outfit  there  are  any  number  of 
things  which  she  can  make  for 
Christmas  gifts.  She  can  buy  and 
burn,  then  color  such  articles  as 
trays,  mirrors,  picture  frames,  jewel 
boxes,  glove  boxes,  handkerchief 
boxes,  collar  and  cuff  boxes,  match 
holders,  whisk  broom  holders,  sta- 
tionery rack,  towel  rack,  tie  rack, 
tabourettes,  bowls,  and  many  more 
wooden  articles  all  of  reasonable 
expense. 


The  beautifying  of  the  farm  home 
should  attract  the  approval  Of  every 
farmer  who  loves  the  beautiful  and 
ornate  In  nature. 


Ruatic  Pergolas  and  Fences  Are  Attractive  in  Informal  Garden* 
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VACAVILLE  HIGH  POWER  SPRAYER 

The  Machine  you  will  eventually  buy 

Manufactured  by 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO  Vacaville,  Cal. 


National  Irrig^ation  Congress 


Free  Book  on  Home  Treatment 

of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  by  the  celebrated  Veterinary,  Dr. 
A.  C.  Daniels,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Address  LIVESTOCK  DEPART- 
MENT, 2  65  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


THE  fact  that  the  Nineteenth  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Congress,  to  be 
held  at  Chicago  December  5  to  9, 
•will  give  prominent  place  in  its 
progress  to  the  subject  of  reclama- 
tion of  swamp  lands  will  result  in 
large  attendance  by  southern  and 
eastern  delegates. 

It  is  freely  predicted  that  the 
congress  at  Chicago  will  be  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  committee  in 
charge  therefore  has  been  working 
energetically  to  prepare  a  program 
that  will  be  in  fitting  with  the  meet- 
ing. Four  or  five  thousand  dele- 
gates are  expected  from  every  state 
and  territory  and  from  at  least  sev- 
enteen foreign  countries- 

The  congress  will  open  Tuesday 
morning,  December  5,  at  the  Audi- 
torium Theater,  and  the  address  of 
welcome  will  be  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor Charles  S.  Deneen  of  Illinois, 
while  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison 
will  extend  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  the  delegates.  R.  Insinger  of 
Spokane  will  call  the  congress  to 
order;  R.  R.  McCormick  of  Chi- 
cago, chairman  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, will  welcome  the  congress  on 
behalf  of  his  colleagues;  President 
B.  A.  Fowler  of  Phoenix  will  re- 
spond to  the  addresses  of  welcome; 


Here's  the 


of  wKat 
Our  Fertibzer 
is  doing  for 
rchards  Everywhere 


luilds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 


012  ALASKA  COMIIIERCIAL  BLDG. 
.SA:V  FRANCISCO 


compotind  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  thi* 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orch2trd  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking    which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 


509  CENTRAL,  DUILDING 

LOS  .\nge:le:s 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on    the    Pacific  Coast. 


the  executive  committee  will  report 
and  the  various  committees  will  be 
named. 

Tuesday  afternoon  at  Orchestra 
Hall — where  the  afternoon  sessions 
will  he  held — there  will  be  a  strong 
session.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  secretary 
of  the  interior,  is  invited  to  dis- 
cuss the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
reclamation  service;  former  Gov- 
ernor George  C.  Pardee  of  Cali- 
fornia will  tell  of  the  achievements 
of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress; 
Director  F.  H.  Newell  will  outline 
the  constructive  work  of  the  recla- 
mation service;  R.  F.  Teele,  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  irriga- 
tion statistics.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, will  talk  on  the  magnitude  of 
irrigation  interests;  Senator  \Vm.  E. 
Borah  of  Idaho  is  expected  to  tell 
of  state  irrigation  and  Major  Rich- 
ard W.  Young  of  Utah,  of  private 
irrigation. 

Wednesday  morning  at  the  Audi- 
torium Theater — principal  topic, 
"Drainage  "  W.  L.  Park,  first  vice 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  will  speak  of  drainage  as 
a  basis  for  development;  J.  C.  Long- 
street  of  Missouri  is  given  the  topic 
of  state  aspect  of  drainage;  Dr.  W. 
A.  Evans,  former  health  commis- 
sioner of  Chicago,  will  tell  of 
stream  polluition;  Professor  Gard- 
ner Williams  of  Michigan  will  dis- 
cuss the  uses  of  the  Great  Lakes; 
a  special  feature  will  be  an  illus- 
trated lecture  by  M.  0.  Leighton, 
chief  of  the  hydrographic  branch 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, his  subject  being  the  national 
aspect  of  drainage. 

Irrigation  in  general  will  be  dis- 
cussed Thursday  morning  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of 
.\griculture.  Professor  Samuel  For- 
tier,  in  charge  of  irrigation  inves- 
tigations, will  speak  on  the  present 
stage  of  development  and  make  a 
forecast  of  the  future;  either  Will- 
iam Mulholland  or  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
engineers  of  the  Los  Angeles  aque- 
duct, will  discuss  America's  great- 
est water  project;  representatives 
of  important  industrial  interests  are 
expected  to  address  this  session. 

Thursday  afternoon,  Gifford  Pin- 
chot,  president  of  the  National  Con- 
servation Association,  will  speak; 
Judge  George  H.  Hutton  of  Los  An- 
geles will  discuss  appropriation  and 
riparian  rights— the  California  doc- 
trine. 

Forests  and  forest  streams  will 
have  the  right  of  way  Friday  morn- 
ing. H.  S.  Graves,  United  States 
forester,  will  tell  of  the  forests  as 
conservators  and  regulators  of 
streams;  George  Cornwall,  editor  of 
the  Timberman  of  Portland,  will 
speak  of  the  relation  of  the  timber 
industry  of  the  west  to  irrigation; 
other  addresses  will  deal  with  na- 
tional development  and  commercial 
conditions. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  will 
also  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  The- 
ater. Vital  phases  of  reclamation 
work  will  be  discussed  by  E  J.  Wat- 
son, commissioner  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  industry  of  South 
Carolina;  Dr.  Wifdsoe,  president  of 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College,  will 
discuss  the  relation  between  irriga- 
tion and  dry  farming. 


Allowing  unnecessary  limbs  to  grow 
Is  a  great  waste  of  plant  enern^. 
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You  May  Soon  Be  Eating:  Udo 


THE  PRODUCE  DEALERS  will 
soon  have  a  new  plant  food  to 
ofl'er  to  housewives.  It  is  called  the 
udo  and  this  year  the  first  bunch 
of  it  ever  grown  in  America  was 
put  up  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Meek,  who  has 
for  years  ben  recognized  as  one  of 
the  largest  asparagus  growers  in  the 
West.  This  new  vegetable  did  not 
get  into  the  markets.  There 
was  not  enough  of  it  but  as  an  ex- 
periment it  promises  well  and  it 
is  expected  that  in  a  few  years  it 
will  be  as  common  on  the  table  as 
most  of  the  generally  known  garden 
products. 

The  udo  is  an  importation  and 
one  of  the  plant  immigrants  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Meek's  ranch  near  An- 
tioch  was  chosen  as  its  cradle  from 
where  it  is  to  be  nursed  to  maturity 
and  finally  distributed  to  any  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  it  will 
grow.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  as- 
paragus and  it  yields  a  crop  sooner. 
It  is  believed  that  it  can  be  grown 
in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

This  plant  comes  from  Japan.  On 
the  streets  of  almost  any  Japanese 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 IS  

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

It  IS  a  boof^  issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
1911-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

<S12  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Largest  Man vifacturers  of  Fertilizers, 
Poultry  Fooils  and  Bone  Charcoal 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Soil 
Salvation 


25  years  practical  experi- 
ence back  of  Bostrom's  book 
entitled  **Soil  SalvatioiL.** 
After  studying  it,  you  will 
know  how  to  make  useless 
land  prrow  as  big  crops  as 
the  best,  by  DITCHING,  TttE 
DRAINING.  TERRACING  or 
IRRIGATING.  This  book  is 
FREE  to  interested  land 
owners  who  write  for  it— it 
fully  explains  the  use  of 

The  Bostrom  Improved 

$15  FARM  LEVEL 

Wltli  Telescope 

A  perfectly  SIMPLE.  ACCURATE  and 
DURABLE  outfit  which  includes  Level,  TEL- 
ESCOPE with  magnifying  lenses  enabling 
you  to  read  target  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
away— also  Tripod.  Graduated  Rod,  Target, 
Plumb  Bob  and  full  instructions.  Is  used 
and  indorsed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
for  all  sorts  of  farm  leveling. 

If  not  sold  in  your  town,  will  ship  from  our^ 
nearest  PacificCoastagcnt,  on  receipt  of  price,  * 
$15— or  will  sh  ip  C.  O.  D.,  subject 
to  examination.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied  AFTER 
ACTUAL  FIELD  TRLA.L.  Bhlp- 
Bostrom-Brady  MIg.  Co.  •S'mJiSf 
109  Uadlson  Ave..  AtUnta.  Ga.       ^^SSlT  iB 

Iba. 


niunclied   Shoots  of  the  Japanese  Udo 


city  the  fruit  stalls  have  for  sale 
this  attractive  blanched  vegetable. 
It  is  a  near  relative  of  a  well-known 
plant  in  New  England,  the  spike- 
nard, but  it  is  much  larger. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  it 
is  prepared  by  both  the  Japanese 
and  the  foreigners  who  live  in  Ja- 


pan; but,  either  as  a  salad  or  cooked 
in  the  same  way  in  which  aspara- 
gus is  cooked,  it  deserves  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  important  vegetables 
of  the  world. 

It  is  easy  to  grow;  it  does  not 
require  replanting  oftener  than 
once  in  nine  or  ten  years;  it  can 


be  cropped  in  the  autumn  or  in  the 
spring  and  it  yields  large  crops  of 
shoots  which  are  over  two  feet 
long  and  an  inch  or  more  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base.  These  brilliant 
white  shoots  are  edible  to  their 
very  bases  without  the  least  objec- 
tionable fiber,  and  not  in  this  re- 
spect like  asparagus  of  which  only 
the  tips  are  eaten. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  when 
an  asparagus  grower  will  undertake 
to  develop  a  new  vegetable  that  will 
in  a  measure  take  the  place  of  the 
asparagus.  It  is  an  indication  that 
California  planters  are  progressive. 


Seven  counties  in  eastern  Washing- 
ton have  under  cultivation  6,930,389 
apple,  1,251,735  peach,  743,963  pear, 
207,018  cherry,  182,931  prune  and  plum 
and  94,874  apricot  trees,  according  to 
reports  compiled  by  F.  A.  Huntley, 
state  commissioner  of  horticulture. 
Walla  Walla,  Stevens  and  Benton 
counties,  in  which  the  count  is  not  yet 
completed,  it  Is  estimated,  will  bring 
the  number  of  apple  trees  to  fully  10,- 
000,000,  a  full  crop  from  which  would 
mean  about  70,000,000  boxes  or  more 
than  the  total  apple  production  In  the 
United  States  in  1910. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


Superphosphate 

Cheapest  Fertilizer  on  the  Market 
For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

l.'O  Pine  St.,  San  Franclsoo 

One  Grain  Drill  for  sale — Cheap. 


Digging  asphalt  from  Trinidad  Lake 

Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 

Don't  you  know  why  you 
ought  to  have  Genasco  on 
your  roof  instead  of  shin- 
gles, tin,  tar,  or  ordinary 
"composition"  roofings? 

The  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  tells  all 
about  it,  and  enables  you  to  save  money 
in  the  long  run.  Write  for  it,  and  ask 
for  samples. 

The  Kant-leeJc  Kleet  is  another  thing 
you  ought  to  know  about.   Write  today. 


The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 

*rftt  ftTu\ue*n  of  upbftlt.  u<l  UifMt 
i&Dubctunn  of  nkUj  ruvtlti(  In  tb*  wuttd. 

PhUadelphia 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


FlFMt  Commercial  Diinch  of  Udo  Put    I'p  in  America. 


Crosftection  Oenisco  Smoolh-surlace  Roolinf 

I  Trinidad  tjkc  Asiili.ill 


^^^^^^^^^^-=7^  Asphalt-saturated  W(h>1  Felt 
^^^^^^^H^HHH^^^H TriDidaJ  Lake  Asiih..!: 
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The  Bean  Challenge: 

If  you  would  like  to  see  one  of  the  new  Bean  Power 
Sprayers,  write  to  us  at  once.  Our  exhibit  is  traveling  over 
the  State  ana  will  cover  your  territory. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  new  Bean  features,  especially 
the  new  Pressure  Regulator,  which  saves  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear 
on  engine  and  pump. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co, 

225  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Eastern  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Peerless  Spraying*  Rig: 


COiVlPLETE  OUTFIT  $145.00 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO 


Practical  Horticultural  Sanitation 


Bj-   O.  E.   Brcmner,  Horticultural 

Quarantine  Officer,  San  Fran- 
cisco 


IF  YOU  HAVE  traveled  through 
deciduous  orchards  it  must  have 
pained  you  as  it  has  me,  to  see  the 
most  criminal  negligence  used  in 
the  propagation  and  distribution 
ot  our  Ueciduous  products.  (Our 
friends  in  the  citrus  I'ruit  industry 
have  learned  their  lesson  and  stand 
loremost  in  the  production  ol 
clean,  sound  products.)  The  culls 
of  the  fruit  are  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  on  the  ground,  or  are 
dumped  in  piles  at  the  edges  of  the 
orchards.  Sacks  are  carelessly  left 
in  the  crotches  of  trees  to  provide 
winter  quarters  for  the  codling- 
moth.  In  one  such  sack  I  found 
eighty-two  chrysalids,  and  in  the 
entire  orchard  only  eighteen  more, 
and  these  under  the  bark  of  dead 
limbs  that  should  have  been  re- 
moved— practically  the  next  year's 
supply  of  codling-moth  was  con- 
tained in  these  few  acts  of  care- 
lessness. After  pruning  the  trees 
the  brush  is  dragged  across  the 
orchard  and  dumped  in  some  ra- 
^ine  or  waste  place  and  is  not  de- 
stroyed, if  at  all,  until  the  following 
spring.  Meanwhile  the  dragging 
has  disseminated  any  pests  sueii  as 
scale,  tent  caterpillar,  cankerworm, 
tussock  moth,  etc.,  which  may  have 
been  confined  to  a  few  trees,  prac- 
tically over  the  whole  orchard.  A 
few  apple  boxes,  a  bunch  of  shakes, 
a  few  shingles  or  boards  left  in 
close  proximity  to  an  orchard,  par- 
ticularly apple,  form  an  ideal 
retreat  for  many  of  our  worst  pests. 

Do  you  own  a  small  drier  or 
packing-house,  and  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  what  proportion  of 
the  codling-moth  you  were  afford- 
ing winter  protection  in  your  house 
to  infest  your  orchard  the  follow- 
ing spring?  Over  ninety  per  cent. 
Is  there  a  grower  who  does  not  be- 
lieve it?  Then  go  into  your  own 
orchard  the  last  of  February  or 
March  and  start  on  a  hunt  for  moth 
larvae  and  chrysalids.  If  your  or- 
chard is  well  taken  care  of,  no  dead 
limbs  or  loose  bark  hanging  over 
large  sunburned  areas,  sacks  in  the 
crotches,  nor  old  bands  which  you 
have  not  removed,  you  will  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  extreme- 
ly small  number  you  will  find  in 
half  a  day.  I  said  your  drier  con- 
tained ninety  per  cent,  but  in  most 
cases  I  believe  it  to  be  ninety-nine 
per  cent.  Well,  no,  not  the  drier 
alone,  but  including  the  pile  of  fruit 
boxes  in  the  shed  or  against  the 
back  of  the  drier  or  barn;  for  in 
nearly  every  box  you  will  find  from 
one  to  fifty  larvae  or  chrysalids. 
If  you  think  your  packing-house 
docs  not  contain  codling-moth,  just 
knock  off  a  brace  on  your  peeling 
table  or  a  batten  on  the  side  of  the 
building.  I  have  found  over  one 
hundred  under  a  single  batten,  three 
feet  long,  on  a  window  sill.  I  have 
taken  twenty-five  from  a  three-foot 
tray  in  a  packing-house;  around  the 
bins  where  the  apples  arc  stored  I 
have  taken  hundreds. 

I  think  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying 
we  are  controlling  every  pest,  with 
the  exception  of  the  codling-motli, 
in  our  California  apple  orchards 


today,  where  proper  precautions 
are  used.  The  pernicious  scale, 
which  once  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  industry,  is  practically 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  other  in- 
sects and  diseases  are  now  readily 
controlled  by  proper  methods.  But 
tile  codlinfi-inoth  gains  each  year, 
in  spite  of  the  deluge  of  noxious 
and  poisonous  sprays.  What,  then, 
are  we  to  do?  My  contention  is 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  combat- 
ing this  persistent  foe.  Do  not 
wait  for  the  moth  to  storm  our  par- 
apet of  arsenate  of  lead  or  paris 
green,  but  carry  the  fight  into  his 
own  country  and  rout  him  from  his 
winter  quarters.  I  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  codling-moth  for 
several  reasons.  Its  destructive 
work  is  perhaps  more  widely  dis- 
seminated than  that  of  any  other 
pest  on  account  of  the  universality 
of  apple  and  pear  culture.  Fruit 
growers  are  at  present  exercising 
more  care  and  are  putting  forth 
greater  exertions  to  eliminate  this 
pest  than  any  other  one  insect.  And 
on  California  is  centered  the  inter- 
est of  all  apple-growing  states  and 
countries  on  account  of  our  present 
parasitic  campaign  against  this  in- 
sect. 

The  grape  industry  is  another  ex- 
ample of  where  careless  methods 
have  resulted  in  great  loss.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  that  the  introduc- 
tion from  one  country  to  another 
by  means  of  rooted  cuttings  is,  at 
the  present  day,  inexcusable;  yet  I 
have  seen  growers  replanting,  with 
diseased  vinifera,  areas  destroyed 
by  phylloxera,  and  the  cuttings 
themselves  have  already  been  in- 
fested while  still  in  the  nursery. 
The  rapid  increase  in  a  section  is 
often  or  generally  augmented  by 
careless  cultivation  and  failure  to 
isolate  the  plague  spots.  I  have 
even  seen  a  vineyardist  buy  old 
stumps,  pulled  out  on  account  of 
their  condition  due  to  phylloxera 
and  still  maintaining  living  roots, 
haul  them  home  for  firewood,  and 
dump  them  in  close  proximity 
to  his  vineyard  instead  of  being  de- 
stroyed on  the  spot. 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  and 
give  examples  of  this  kind,  of  how 
spiders,  mites,  insects,  fungi  and 
bacteria  are  harbored  and  distribu- 
ted by  the  loose  methods  which  at 
present  pervade  the  cultivation 
and  distribution  of  many  of  our 
most  important  fruit  and  vegetable 
products.  Of  the  rapid  and  almost 
universal  spread  of  the  devastating 
pear  blight;  of  the  consternation 
caused  by  the  increasing  ravages  of 
walnut  blight;  of  the  evident  in- 
crease of  grape  diseases  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast;  of  the  dissemination 
of  the  asparagus  rust.  But  why 
call  up  unpleasant  reminiscences? 
The  thing  tliat  should  command  our 
interest  and  guide  our  exertions  is 
how  to  stop  this  onward  march  of 
destruction  by  these  forces.  If  the 
taxes  we  now  pay  were  actually  in- 
creased by  the  losses  caused  by  in- 
sect pests  alone,  the  storm  of  pro- 
testation that  would  assail  those  re- 
sponsible would  sweep  away  all  op- 
position to  bettering  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  our  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens.  Rut  this  inertia 
manifested  by  the  growers  in  re- 
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moving  its  tax,  which,  from  good 
authority,  amounts  to  over  $700,- 
000,000  annually  in  the  United 
States  alone,  is  quite  inconceivable. 

The  laws  of  California  are  cer- 
tainly comprehensive  enough.  They 
read,  "Infectious  diseases,  scale  in- 
sects of  any  kind  injurious  to  fruit 
trees,  fruit,  vines,  or  other  plants 
or  vegetables.  Russian  thistles  or 
other  noxious  weeds.  Codling-moth 
01  other  insects  that  are  destructive 
to  trees."  The  State  and  County 
Commissioners  are  vested  with  am- 
ple authority  to  deal  with  all 
cases.  Then  it  must  be  up  to  the 
growers  to  set  on  foot  the  move- 
ment that  is  to  sweep  away  all  op- 
position. Opposition?  Where  does 
it  come  from?  Must  I  say  it?  The 
grower  himself. 

It  is  quite  common  for  men  with 
orchards  and  living  in  orchard  sec- 
tions to  order  by  mail,  express,  or 
freight,  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
etc.,  from  nurseriies  outside  their 
county  or  state,  or  even  from  for- 
eign countries,  when  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  better  stock  could  have 
been  purchased  at  less  cost  from 
their  local  nurseries.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  existing  conditions 
in  these  foreign  places,  yet  they 
deem  it  expedient  to  procure  these 
plants  without  having  them  fumi- 
gated or  even  inspected  by  the  state 
or  county  authorities.  They  must 
surely  realize  what  grave  chances 
they  are  running  of  introducing 
some  very  dangerous  pest  or  dis- 
ease, and  should  insist  on  having 
a  proper  inspection,  and  also  fumi- 
gation, if  there  is  the  least  possi- 
ble cause  for  suspicion. 

How  the  grower  can  look  upon 
such  treatment  as  working  an  in- 
justice to  him,  and  why  he  should 
seek  to  evade  such  conditions,  thus 
thwartiog  work  designed  for  his 
protection,  is  one  of  the  strangest 
things  I  have  ever  encountered,  for, 
surely  in  our  campaign  against  our 
fruit  tree  evils,  the  quarantine  work 
is  the  most  important,  and  had 
greater  care  and  diligence  been 
used  years  ago  what  a  cost  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  grower.  To- 
day, instead  of  relaxing  in  any  way 
our  watchfulness,  everj'  one  con- 
nected with  the  industry  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  strengthen  the 
commissions  which  stand  as  bar- 
riers between  the  horticultural  in- 
dustry of  California  and  the  insect 
and  fungus  invaders. 

Surely,  in  no  field  of  activity  do 
precise  methods  and  clean  culture 
bring  better  results  to  the  individ- 
ual than  in  horticultural  pursuits. 
If  you  should  ask  me  how  the  ideal 
conditions  are  to  be  brought 
about,  I  would  say  by  a  con- 
certed and  universal  campaign 
of  careful  methods,  by  which 
no  phase  of  the  industry  would 
be  left  susceptible  to  attack 
by  either  insect  or  disease,  by 
cleaning  up  and  keeping  clean  ev- 
ery nook  and  corner  where  an  in- 
sect could  pass  the  winter  in  com- 
fort, by  fumigating  every  box,  sack, 
basket  or  tray  used  about  the  or- 
chard, packing  house,  or  drier. 
One  hopeful  sign  is  that  many  of 
the  growers  are  now  washing  their 
boxes  with  oowerful  disinfectants 
whenever  they  come  into  contact 
with  such  diseases  of  fruits  as  bit- 
ter rot  of  apples,  annip  or  pear 
scab,  etc. 

Packing-houses  and  driers  should 
be  fumigated  at  the  close  of  each 
season,  both  for  insects  and  dis- 
I'ascs. 


Prunings  from  trees  should  never 
be  dragged  through  the  orchard, 
but  should  be  destroyed  on  the  spot 
or  hauled  to  the  place  where  the;,' 
are  to  be  burned.  Surface  drainage 
in  our  wet  countries  should  com- 
mand our  most  careful  attention. 
Why  wait  for  the  Commissioner  to 
cut  out  the  weeds  and  thistles? 
Why  allow  the  county  road  to  re- 
main a  breeding  place  for  all  kind.^ 
of  noxious  weeds?  If  the  roadmas- 
ter  does  not  attend  to  it,  clean  them 
out  yourself.  In  short,  be  not  one 
of  those  who,  instead  of  having  the 
good  of  the  industry  at  heart,  seem 
to  have  only  the  narrow  interest 
of  getting  rid  of  their  own  rubbish, 
in  the  quickest  and  easiest  way,  re 
gardless  of  these  interests.  The 
great  actuating  principle  with  us 
should  ever  be,  advance  and  im- 
prove; study  and  seek  continually 
to  get  a  better  and  wider  knowledge 
of  our  business,  that  we  may  be  able 
not  only  to  make  it  a  sure  anr,' 
sound  financial  investment,  but  also 
a  fascinating  occupation,  and  in 
this  way,  and  in  this  way  only, 
will  we  be  enabled  to  gain  and  oc- 
cupy the  foremost  rank  in  the  hor- 
ticultural world. 


Cook  Makes  Appointments 


Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture,  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing assistants: 

G.  E.  Merrill,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  chief 
deputy;  E.  K.  Carnes,  reappointed 
superintendent  of  the  State  Inscc- 
tary;  0.  E.  Bremner,  chief  deputy 
quarantine  officer;  E.  O.  Essig,  sec- 
retary; Frederick  Maskew,  deputy 
quarantine  officer;  E.  J.  Newcomb- 
er,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
State  Insectarj',  and  George  Com- 
pere and  B.  B.  Whitney,  quarantine 
inspectors. 


Experienced  Nurserymen 


Mr.  Charles  B.  Harkness,  who  for 
many  years  was  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fancher  Creek  Nurs- 
eries of  Fresno,  is  now  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Fresno  Nurseries 
Co.  and  associated  with  F.  H.  Wil- 
son and  Charles  A.  Chambers.  Mr. 
Harkness  is  an  experienced  nurs- 
eryman and  is  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  the  growing  of  nurs- 
ery stock  from  the  planting  of  the 
pit  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruit.  He 
continues  as  superintendent  of  the 
nursery  and  has  personal  charge  of 
the  work  of  obtaining  propagating 
wood  from  bearing  orchards  and 
vineyards  to  insure  stock  true  t(; 
name  and  of  the  best  strains.  He  is 
an  expert  on  varieties.  The  other 
two  members  of  the  firm  have  been 
nurserymen  since  1889. 


The  Story  of  Bread. 


An  interesting  booklet  has  been 
issued  by  the  International  Harves- 
ter Company  of  Chicago.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Story  of  Bread."  It 
tells  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  wheat 
from  the  days  of  the  Romans  in 
Europe  to  the  present  day  in  all 
of  the  grain  growing  sections  of  the 
w^orld.  It  is  interesting  reading 
and  the  booklet  can  be  had  free  on 
application  to  the  International 
Harvester  Company. 


[ERE'S  a  simple, 
^  strong,  low-priced  \^ 

light-draft  riding  harrow  which 

,   covers  more  surface  with  less  draft  than  any 
J  other  cultivator  made.    It  works  right  up  to 
the  tree*  and  under  lowest  branches  without 
harniing  fruit  or  leaves  in  the  least. 


Fbfkttei* 
Lidht  Draft  HarrowSi 

/Sr*  Orc^a-rdvy  Virteya-rd^ 

make  it  possible  to  thoroughly  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  per  day  with  two  horses. 
They  lift  and  turn  the  soil  and  leave  it  in  slight  waves,  thus  exposing  more 
surface  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun  and  rain.     They  make  a  perfect  ^ 
dust-mulch,  which  conserves  maximum  amount  of  moisture 

Write  for  Free  Trial  Offer— and  Booklet. 

^  We  will  ship  to  responsible  parties  on  30  days'  nskless  free  trial. 
'  Free  booklet,  "Modern  Orchard  Tillage,"  tells  the  whole  story. 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 


903  E.NevadaSt.Marshalltown.Ia. 


w  Jl" 


SUCCESS  PLOWS 


A  plow  that  has  been  on  the  market  tor  years 
without  a  change  in  Its  construction ;  a  plow 
that   was  so  well   built  at   the  start  that  no 
changes  have  been  necessary ;  a  plow  that  has 
the  largest  sale  of  any  riding  plow  made;  a 
plow  that  Is  so  simple  It  cannot  get  »ut  of 
order,  so  strong  that  It  lasts  a  lifetime — 
SUCH  IS  THE  SUCCESS 
It  has  the  strongest  and  simplest  frame 
ever  put  on  a  riding  plow ;  the  best  hitch, 
the  best  landing  devioe.  the  best  rolling  cut- 
ter, and  best  bottoms  ever  made.    It  has  but 
two   levers,    but   they   give   the   same  wide 
range  of  adjustments  as  plows  with  three  or 
four  levers.    The  Success  Is  heavier,  It  bag 
more  material,  but  fewer  parts,  and  there- 
fore  less    complicated,    than    others.  That 
is    ..  U.V    it   Is  simple,   strong  and  durable.     That  Is  why  we  call  It  The  Success. 

The  Success  Is  a  medium-priced  plow  that  will  work  anywhere,  and  It  Is  backed  by  an 
unqualified  guarantee.  Why  buy  a  high-priced  plow  when  you  can  accomplish  the  same 
results  with  the  Success,  a  medium-priced  plow? 

When  so  ordered,  we  furnish  Alfalfa  Shares,  which  are  broader  than  the  ordinary 
shares. 

Insist  on  getting  P.  &  O.  Canton  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters,  Cultivators,  Potato  Diggers, 
Stalk  Cutters,  etc.,  from  your  dealer.  Send  for  Catalog  O  76. 

PARLIN  &  ORNDORFF  CO.,  CANTON,  ILL. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Agents 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


■»?tBl|lC| 


Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Bng 
Guaranteed    and    at    the  right 


ne 

price. 


National  Centrifugal  Pump 
With  Ring  Oiling  Bearings 


Red  Cross  Wind  Mill 

PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  SERVICE 
AND  USE 

Irrigating — Steam 
Hand — Wind  Mill 
Gasoline  Engines  all  sizes 
Wind  MlUn — Tanlva 


Send  for  New  Catalogue.   Mailed  Free 
WOODIN  Sc  LITTLE  (Pump  House) 
33=41  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  very  sick  duck  seldom  gets  well. 


Ducks  rc<iuire  bulky  food  as  well  as  Soft  soap  is  a  good  remedy  for  scaly 
rrain.  legs. 
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Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse  Pumper 


A  high  grade  Pumping 
Engine  at  the  $5()  00 


Low  Price  of 
Plus  the  freight  from  factory, 
Beloit.Wis.  Buy  One  Now 

It  i-i  a  Four  Cycle  Water  Cooled 
Gasoline  Enprine  and  Pump  Jack 
ready  to  attach  to  any  pump. 

A  reliable  engine,  so  simple  a 
child  can  start  it. 

Will  pump  200  to  2000  gallons 
per  hour  depending  on  size  and 
type  of  pump  and  lift. 
Engine  has  two  belt  pulleys 
.at    diflferent  speeds 
|for  driving  cream 
separator,  churn, 
r  grind  stone,  etc. 

Catalog  shows 
Ihow  to  attach 
|to  other  pumps 
and  farm  ma- 
chines. 

Send  for  Free 
Catalog  No.  MZ652 

Fairbsuiks.  Morse  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


"BCMSEr 

UMPS, 


HAND, 
WINDMILL 
&  POWER 

SiND  ton  New  Pump  Catalog 
AND  Prices 

GEORGE  B.TAYCOMNY 

Wm  \ms  Ci  IRRIGATION  SUPPUES 
PIPE  VALVES  6  FITTINGS 

ei7  MISSION  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCJSOO 


Pump  Water  for  Irrigation 

In  any  quantity  with  the  most  ef- 
ficient device  for  raising  water  by 
water  power — automatic 

Rife  Rams 

Cost  little  to  Install — nothing  to  operate. 
Raise  water  30  ft.  for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Laud  above  ditches  watered  at  little  or  no 
expense.  Pump  automatically  day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer.  Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  ia  a  stream, 
pond  or  spring  within  a 
mile,    write    for  plans, 
book    and    trial    offer,        iRmmm^  •  1 
FREE.  I  _9^^^>^ 

RIFE    ENGINE  CO., 
2458  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


Sandow  Pumps  4000 
-Gallons  a  Minute!- 


For  Drnlnnee,  li 
vatlons,  Coffer  Da 

volumes  of  witter  ui 
engine  nn<l  dirt-rt  <■ 
a  perfect  proposition 

Master  of  Power!  | 
Its  Cost  is  Small 


.  rieatlon,  Dry  Docks,  Exrn- 
iim  and  all  places  where  liiriie 
list  l.e  moved,  the  S.\>DOW 
onnected  <entrifugiil  pump  i» 
.  Pumps  from  75  to  4.000  KHl  Ions 
per  minute.  Engine  2Hi 
to  20  horsept)wer. 
Guaranteed.  Uses 
<■  lien  pent  fuel- 
kt-rosene  or  distil- 

 late.  Write 

stntinK  jour 
needs.  We  will 
%Quote  you  by  rc- 
Sturn  nmil  Ad- 
dress Irrigation 
Dept.  for  Outa- 
log  Ncv  il. 
DKTKOIT  noruR  CAH 

Rl'PPI.Y  CO. 
Detroit,  nich. 


Government  Irrigation  Projects 


THE  GOVERNMENT  is  spending 
approximately  $30,000  a  month 
on  the  Klamath  irrigation  project, 
Oregon-California,  the  principal 
engineering  work  at  the  present 
being  the  Lost  river  diversion, 
turning  the  waters  of  the  Lost  river 
into  Klamath  river  and  shutting  off 
the  supply  of  Tule  lake,  which  is 
now  drying  up  and  which  will  in- 
crease the  irrigable  area  of  the 
project  by  about  35,000  acres. 

The  total  area  susceptible  of  irri- 
gation under  the  Klamath  project 
as  now  constructed  is  30,160,  of 
which  27,534  acres  were  irrigated 
this  year.  There  are  two  farm 
units  with  a  combined  area  of  23 
acres  subject  to  entry  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  During  the  past  three 
years  it  is  estimated  that  real  estate 
values  have  increased  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  work  of  the  reclamation  serv- 
ice. The  general  agricultural  con- 
ditions on  the  project  are  good  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  farmers 
are  meeting  their  water  right  pay- 
ments promptly.  The  accruals  of 
the  building  charges  amount  to 
.ii227,010,  of  which  §146,161.40  have 
been  paid,  together  with  $426  in 
advance  payments.  Of  the  $60,- 
696.15  accrued  operation  and  main- 
tenance charge,  $60,009.15  have 
been  paid,  together  with  $75.75  in 
advance  payments. 

There  are  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties existing  in  this  section  for  the 
development  of  new  industries. 
There  is  a  vast  undeveloped  water 
power.  The  surrounding  forests 
contain  raw  material  for  all  kinds 
of  wood  working  enterprises.  It  is 
a  country  of  unusual  advantages 
for  stock  raising  and  enormous 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  pas- 
tured on  the  hills.  As  a  natural 
conseciuence  factories  for  woolen 
and  leather  materials  should  do  a 
profitable  business.  .\  packing 
house  is  needed  to  save  the  shrink- 
age resulting  from  shipping  live 
.stock  and  sheep.  Flax  and  hemp 
have  been  found  to  produce  abun- 
dant crops  of  exceptional  quality, 
and  the  finished  products  from 
these  materials  would  find  a  ready 
market  along  the  coast  country. 

As  an  indication  of  the  general 
pio.sperity  of  the  farmers  inquiry 
at  the  four  local  banks  shows  that 
notwithstanding  the  farmers  have 
repaid  to  the  government  over 
-'^200, 000  the  farm  mortgages  for 
this  purpose  do  not  exceed  $3000. 

The  town  of  Klamath  Falls  has 
made  remarkable  growth.  The  pop- 
ulation has  increased  from  1000  in 
1906  to  5000  in  1911. 


Will  Hold  Surplus  Water 


1911,  of  surplus  waters  stored  in 
tlie  government  reservoirs: 

Water  from  government  reser- 
voirs built  for  the  irrigation  of 
arid  lands  under  the  reclamation 
act  where  any  surplus  is  available 
will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  used  to 
supplement  the  supply  for  lands 
already  under  irrgiation,  which 
supply  must  otherwise  remain  de- 
ficient, rather  than  be  used  to  add 
to  the  area  of  the  government  pro- 
ject by  bringing  into  it  lands  as  yet 
not  irrigated.  The  general  princi- 
ple is  not  to  prevail  over  local  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  which 
may  make  the  opposite  course  seem 
wiser  in  any  particular  case,  nor  to 
be  so  applied  as  to  encourage  or 
permit  the  non-government  pro- 
jects requesting  the  use  of  water 
from  government  reservoirs  to  ex- 
tend their  own  areas  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  threaten  a  new  defici- 
ency in  their  supply.  Such  non- 
government projects  should  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  the  storage 
and  delivery  upon  an  equitable 
basis. 

The  above  announcement  is  of 
particular  interest  in  all  sections 
wliere  the  Reclamation  Service  has 
constructed  enormous  reservoirs  for 
holding  flood  waters  and  is  espe- 
cially applicable  at  this  time  to  the 
North  Platte  valley  in  Wyoming 
and  Nebraska,  and  the  Yakima  val- 
ley in  Washington. 


Big  Irrigation  Dam  Proposed 


L4MSDNWINDMILLS 


STO 
J7I 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause  of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  l>eanngs, 
center  lift.  No  tide 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
8.  10.12,14.16,18,  20  It. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

VER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 


y^MoreWaterlS^tt 

"American"  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  br  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction  . 
of  the  water.  Wot  I 
an  ounce  of  power  ' 
is  wasted.  Every 
"American"  Cen- 
trifugal absolutelf 
puorontced. 

Write  lor  new 
eatalog. 

THE  AlVIERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

FiriSNuionsI  B>nk  Baildlog,  CBICAnO 

San  Francisco.  Calif..  olBce:    70  Fremont  St. 


Monarch  Irrigating  Pumps 


FOUNDRY  AND  PATTERN  WORK 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices 

MONARCH  FOUNDRY  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an- 
nounces that  the  following  import- 
ant principle  shall  govern  the  dis- 
posal under  the  act  of  February  21, 


Oregon  will  have  the  highest  ir- 
rigation dam  in  tlie  world  if  plans 
now  being  made  are  carried  out. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  rein- 
forced concrete  dam  on  the  Mo- 
lalla  river  at  an  estimated  co.st  of 
$1,500,000.  It  will  be  a  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  dam  will  have  a  height  of 
290  feet  and  will  spread  from  a 
width  of  6  feet  at  the  bottom  to 
490  feet  at  the  top.  A  reservoir 
will  be  formetl  that  will  store  water 
suflicient  to  irrigate  100,000  acres 
of  land  and  will  protluce  electric 
energy  of  15,000  horsepower.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  company  to  fur- 
nish water  for  irrigation  and  pow- 
er to  the  surrounding  towns  and 
farmers  and  for  the  operation  of 
a  proposed  electric  railway. 

The  site  of  this  great  structure  is 
30  miles  southeast  of  Canby,  in 
Clackamas  county,  Oregon.  The 
Molalla  river  at  that  point  runs 
through  a  deep  narrow  gorge  and 
falls  rapidly  througliout  several 
miles.  At  the  point  where  the 
dam  will  be  placed  the  river  chan- 
nel narrows  to  6  feet.  The  sides 
of  the  gorge  extend  perpendicular- 
ly for  several  feet  and  then  gradu- 
ally widen,  with  a  wide  basin  up- 
stream where  the  river  waters  will 
be  stored. 

The  first  object  of  this  company 
is  to  colonize  large  holdings  of  land 


Irrigated 
Lands 

Orchard,  alfalfa  aniJ  vineyard 
land  In  the  best  and  cheapest  Ir- 
rigation District  In  the  West;  10  to 
40-acre  tracts  at  $100  per  acre, 
V4  cash,  balance  to  suit. 

20  or  40-acre  places  In  fruit,  al- 
falfa, or  vines  with  immediate  In- 
come. Price  from  $200  to  $300  per 
acre,  on  Easy  Terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO. 

Aiasonlc  Tesi«ple  Bids. 
MODESTO,  CAL. 


Lane's 
Fl  Steel 

Jacks 

LIGHT 
COMPACT 
POWERFUL 

Wltb  tbl:i  wagon  Jack  a 
man  can  easily  raUe  any 
farm  wagon,  with  one 
hand.  No  wood,  no  cast 
metal.  Thousands  In  use 
and  rapidly  dUplaclng 
other  kinds.  Ask  any  hartl- 
ware,  wagon  or  Imple- 
ment dealer  or  write  to 
\i  s .  You  ca  n  no  t  a  ff ord  to 
be    without  them. 

LANE  BROS.  CO. 

I'ouKhkeepMir,    N.  V. 
Arntlemy  St., 
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in  that  portion  of  the  state.  Five 
acre  tracts  will  be  placed  on  the 
market  and  the  settler  will  be 
given  very  favorable  terms.  In 
fact,  it  is  proposed  to  allow  him  to 
choose  his  tract  and  pay  for  it  at 
the  end  of  five  years.  The  only 
requirement  is  that  he  shall  con- 
struct permanent  improvements 
and  put  the  land  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation.  At  the  end  of  the  five- 
year  period  the  settler  will  be  al- 
lowed either  to  pay  for  the  tract 
in  full  or  arrange  for  satisfactory 
annual  payments. 

The  land  to  be  colonized  in  this 
way  is  of  good  quality  and  its  only 
need  is  said  to  be  water  during  the 
summer  months.  Coupled  with 
this  is  the  projected  electric  rail- 
way which  will  add  much  to  the 
development  of  that  section,  bring- 
ing it  in  close  touch  with  the  Port- 
land markets. 


Extend  Time  for  Payment 


Under  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  no  steps  will  be  taken 
until  March  15,  1912,  to  enforce 
forfeiture  for  failure  to  make  pay- 
ment on  all  entries  and  water  right 
application  on  reclamation  projects 
which  become  due  December  1, 
1911. 

This  extension  of  time  is  applica- 
ble to  cases  in  which  the  orders  is- 
sued in  pursuance  to  the  act  of 
February  13,  1911,  merely  post- 
poned action  regarding  delinquent 
payments  to  December  1,  1911,  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  Sun  river,  Mont., 
and  Shoshone,  Wyo.,  projects.  For 
these  projects  no  action  will  be 
taken  upon  delinquencies  accru- 
ing March  and  December  1,  1911, 
until  after  March  1.^,  1912,  at  which 
time  both  installments  must  be 
paid. 

For  the  Minidoka,  Idaho;  Lower 
Yellowstone,  Montana;  North  Platte, 
Wyoming-Nebraska;  Carlsbad,  New- 
Mexico,  and  Belle  Fourche,  South 
Dakota,  projects,  public  notices  are 
being  prepared  providing  for  grad- 
uated payments  and  extension  of 
time;  and  pending  the  issuance  of 
such  notices  no  action  looking  to 
cancellation  on  account  of  non- 
payment will  be  taken  until  after 
March  15,  1912. 

For  the  Huntley,  Montana,  and 
Truckee-Carson,  Nevada,  projects, 
the  installments  for  charges  for 
building,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance became  due  under  existing 
ordars  on  December  1  of  each  year, 
but  cancellation  for  non-payment 
charges  will  be  postponed  until 
after  March  15,  1912. 


tional  irrigation  congress  exercises 
throughout  the  whole  world.  The 
delegations  from  several  of  these 
countries  have  already  been  ap- 
pointed and  are  on  their  way  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  part  in  the  meeting. 

China  is  to  be  represented  by  her 
newly  appointed  minister,  Mr.  Sze, 
and  the  representatives  of  Russia 
and  Germany  are  already  in  the 
United  States.  The  change  in  the 
government  of  Canada  has  delayed 
the  appointment  of  the  Canadian 
representatives,  but  it  is  expected 
that  a  strong  delegation  will  cross 
the  border  from  the  Dominion  to 
take  part  in  the  Irrigation  Congress. 


Foreign  Irrigationists 


Seventeen  governments  have  stat- 
ed their  intention  of  being  oflicially 
represented  at  the  Nineteenth  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Congress  in  Chi- 
cago, December  5-9  next,  so  states 
Dr.  E.  McQueen  Gray  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.,  foreign  secretary 
of  the  congress.  The  governments 
signifying  their  intention  to  parti- 
cipate are: 

Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  China, 
Columbia,  Costa  Rica,  Germany, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Uru- 
guay, Panama,  Peru,  Russia,  Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua,  Venezuela.  This 
is  the  largest  number  of  foreign 
governments  which  have  ever  par- 
ticipated in  a  national  congress  and 
bears  effective  witness  to  the  in- 
ternational influence  which  the  na- 


Tomato  Blight  Prevented 

Tomato  blight  can  be  easily  pre- 
vented, according  to  H.  J.  Brown, 
a  truck  gardener  of  Walla  Walla, 
who  by  accident  fell  upon  what  he 
claims  is  an  absolute  preventative, 
if  followed  closely. 

His  method  is  to  plant  carrots 
between  the  rows,  and  he  is  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  if 
this  is  done,  blight  will  not  appear 
among  the  tomato  plants.  He  has 
tried  this  two  years  since  he  first 
discovered  it,  and  although  blight 
was  bad  among  the  tomatoes  of  that 
vicinity  this  year,  his  were  not  mo- 
lested at  all. 

The  discovery  came  through  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Brown  in  planting  root 
vegetables  among  those  which  grew 
fruit  in  their  tops,  in  order  to  con- 
serve his  garden  space  as  much  as 
possible.  Carrots  were  planted 
among  some  of  the  tomatoes,  and 
other  vegetables  among  others. 
The  carrot  rowed  tomatoes  had  not 
a  trace  of  blight,  but  the  further 
back  the  tomatoes  were  from  the 
carrots,  the  more  blight  appeared. 


Truckee=Carson  Prosperity 

That  general  prosperity  has  ar- 
rived on  the  Truckee-Carson  irriga- 
tion project,  Nevada,  is  indicated 
by  recent  reports  from  that  section. 
Baled  hay  on  the  project  is  selling 
at  $11  per  ton,  with  prospects  of 
advancing  prices,  and  in  spite  of 
the  unusually  early  frosts  the  yield 
was  an  average  crop.  Potatoes 
made  a  good  yield  and  are  selling 
at  $30  per  ton.  The  truck  farms 
have  disposed  of  large  quantities  of 
onions,  celery,  melons,  etc.  Figures 
have  not  been  gathered  on  the  yield 
of  grains,  but  the  average  is  report- 
ed to  be  better  than  usual.  The 
only  crop  that  proved  disappoint- 
ing was  sugar  beets,  but  the  farm- 
ers admit  their  inexperience  and 
expect  better  results  next  year. 
Meanwhile  the  beet  sugar  factory 
has  been  nearly  completed  and  the 
plant  will  be  ready  to  handle  all 
available  beets  in  December.  Some 
beets  will  be  shipped  in  from  Love- 
locks and  other  points  to  the  Fal- 
lon mill. 

The  payroll  of  the  sugar  com- 
pany has  put  a  lot  of  money  in  cir- 
culation, while  the  laborers  on  the 
government  work  at  Lahontan  dam 
have  contributed  to  the  activities  of 
business.  Large  numbers  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  being  fed  on  the 
project,  with  resulting  returns  to 
the  farmers. 


The  solids,  not  fat,  In  milk  are  more 
a  breed  than  a  feed  characteristic. 


oo 


Ixrtp  or  kanb  as 
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O  get  good  prices  you  must 
deliver  your  crop  when  it  is 
prime.    Often  you  can't  do  it 
with  your  horse  and  wagon  system  of 
hauling  to  railway  station  or  dock. 
Owing  to  the  time  it  takes  on  the 
road  with  a  team,  you  haul  to  the 
nearest  market.    Frequently  you 
are  compelled  to  use  your  team  in 
the  field,  delaying  fruit  shipments, 
losing  money  by  "spoilage."  You 
must  travel  the   rough   roads  for 
tiresome,  valuable  hours. 
Why  not  haul  to  the  town  where  you 
can  get  the  biggest  price?    Why  not 
get  fruit  there  in  one-third  the  time? 
Why  not  keep  your  team    in   the  field 
instead  of  spoiling  them  by  road  work?  The 

International  Auto  Wagon 

has  solved  the  problem  for  fruit-growers  and  gardeners.  It  is  always  ready, 
summer  or  winter,  regardless  of  roads  or  weather,  to  take  you  anywhere. 
It's  simple  enough  for  your  wife  or  boy  to  drive. 

It  will  make  three  times  as  many  trips  as  a  horse,  in  the  same  time. 

The  International  Auto  Wagon  will  do  all  your  road  work  in  less  time  and 
at  less  cost  than  it  can  be  done  with  a  horse-drawn  delivery. 

The  International  Auto  Wagon  is  built  for  hard  service.    The  wheels  are  high 
enough   to    give    ample    road  clearance; 
the  tires   are   solid   rubber— preventing 
delays  from  punctures  and  blowouts; 
the    engine  is    air-cooled — it  does 
not  freeze  in  winter. 

Whenever  desired,  the  Interna- 
tional Auto  Wagon  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  two-seated  pleasure 
vehicle  by  adding  a  rear  seat 
and  top. 

See  the  local  I  H  C  dealer,  or, 
write  nearest  branch  house  for 
information  desired. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Dmnr.  Col.;  Helen*. 
Mont.:  Portland,  Ore.;  Spoliane,  Wash.;  Sail  Ulie 
City,  Utali;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

( Incorporated) 
112  Htrreatcr  Bnildiiit  Chicaio  USA 


The  SUBMARINE 


Weeds  practically  destroy  the  flow  of  water  in  irrigation  canals,  riv- 
ers,  etc.,   at   many  places,   and   prevent  them  from  yielding  fullest  capac- 
ity; besides  being  a  nuisance  in  reservoirs,  lakes,  etc.  - 
WEED  CUTTING   SAW  does  away 
with     insufficient     and     laborsome ' 
methods  of  clearing,  easily  operated 
from  the  banl<s,  or  on  large  lakes 
junt  as  well  from  boats,  and  cuts  the 
weeds  at  tlie  ROOTS.    Employed  by 
different  departments  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,     several     States  and 
many  cities,  and  highly  recommend- 
ed  from    water     users     here  and 
abroad.    Write  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar and  references. 

Weeds  cut  and  floating  down  stream. 

ASCHERT  BROS.,  Cedar  Lake,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


GALLOWAY 

/Pumping  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps\ 

MAKE  the  most  economical  and  efficient  pumpingr  outfits  on  earth  where  large 
quantities  of  water  are  required.   Galloway  Pumping  Engines  are  made  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  purpose  from  VA  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.   They  are  built  on  honor,  and  so 
powerful,  simple,  economical  and  reliable  that  they  are  acknowledged  everywhere 
as  the  most  all-around  satisfactory  gas  power  possible  to  obtain.   They  are  built  in  the 
largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the  world  selling  direct  to  the  consumer  with  just  one 
small  profit  added  to  cost  of  material  and  labor. 

Mtan  «  Saving  to  You  ot  From  40  to  60%. 


Galloway  Centrifucral  Purap8  on  account  of 
the  hli-'h  eillclency  obtained.  Ihelr  except  Ion- 
any  Rlntple  de^lg:n  without  valves  or  other 
complicated  mechanism  of  any  kind, are  the 
Ideal  pumps  tor  Irrlfratlon  purposeH  or  where 
large  quantities  of  water  are  required. 

A  combination  of  Oalloway  Engine  and 
Galloway  Centrlfutral  Pump  means  Ideal 
equipment  at  a  great  saving  In  price  as 
compared  with  competltora  prices. 

W  Iteus  for  full  Information.  We  taave> 
Bpectal  department  for  Irrigation  work  with 
experts  ready  to  work  out  your  require* 
ments. 

Wm.  Galloway  Company 

163S  Galloway  station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Keep  for  layers  and  breeders,  the 
pullets  that  mature  first. 


More  ducks  can  be  kept  on  a  small  Old  hens  unless  of  special  value  aj 
area  than  any  other  variety  of  fowls,     breeders,  are  seldom  profitable  to  keep. 
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Pedig:reed  Grains  With  Records 


Beldl  Barley 


FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Experi- 
ment Station  has  had  under  trial  a 
large  number  of  varieties  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barley.  As  a  result  of 
these  tests  a  limited  amount  of  the 
seed  from  several  of  the  more  prom- 
ising varieties  are  offered  for  a 
wider  trial  the  present  season.  The 
varieties  in  hand  which  are  recom- 
mended for  trial  by  growers  are 
listed  below,  together  with  a  brief 
description  of  each  of  the  types 
and  the  performance  record  of  each 
on  the  cereal  station  of  the  univer- 
sity. All  of  the  wheats  have  been 
grown  in  competition  with  White 
Australian,  which  was  the  variety 
used  upon  the  check  plats.  The  oats 
have  been  tried  against  the  Texas 


Red,  and  the  barleys  against  the 
common  six-row  type. 

These  new  grains  have  not  as  yet 
been  pedigreed,  but  they  are  consid- 
ei'cd  worthy  of  dissemination  in 
their  present  condition. 

The  price  of  the  grains,  f.  o.  b. 
Davis,  Cal.,  will  be  three  (3)  cents 
per  pound  in  100-pound  lots;  five 
cents  per  pound  for  less  than  100- 
pound  lots.  No  more  tlian  100 
pounds  will  be  sold  to  one  party. 

The  following  are  among  the 
wlicats  recommended :  Bobs  wheat 
is  a  tall,  erect,  beardless,  compact 
growing  variety.  The  foliage  is 
erect,  dark  green  in  color,  but  not 
very  abundant.  The  straw,  when 
ripe,  is  white,  as  is  also  the  smooth 
chaff.  It  makes  a  good  winter 
growth  under  California  conditions 
and  stands  up  well,  although  the 
straw  is  only  medium  stout  and 
matures  medium  early.  The  grain  is 
small,  plump,  pearly  and  very 
heavy.  It  belongs  to  the  strong 
white  class  and  carries  an  unusual- 
ly good  gluten  content  for  a  white 
wheat,  making  it  admirably  adapted 
for  blending  in  the  manufacture  of 
flour. 

This  wheat  should  make  a  dis- 
tinctly valuable  addition  to  the  mill- 
ing wheats  of  California.  It  is  said 
to  produce  a  hay  which  stock  is 
A  cry  fond  of  and  a  tender  straw 
that  is  also  well  relished.  It  is 
certainly  an  excellent  general  pur- 
pose variety. 

The  average  yield  at  the  experi- 
ment station  since  1908  inclusive 
has  been  35.3  bushels  per  acre. 

Frefes  wheat  is  a  free-stooling, 
prolific,  semi-erect,  vigorous  early, 
bearded  wheat  that  may  be  seeded 
medium  late.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  three  to  four  and  one-half  feet 
and  stools  fairly  freely.  It  has  a 
white  chaff  which  does  not  enclose 
the  grain  tenaciously,  although  it 
compares  favorably  with  White  Au- 
stralian in  this  respect.  The  ker- 
nels are  of  medium  size  and  length 


and  of  a  light  red  color.  It  is 
adaptable  to  California  conditions 
and  is  a  heavy  yielder. 

Early  Baart  is  a  bearded,  white 
chaffed  wheat,  which  has  a  field 
appearance  much  resembling  Fre- 
tes.  It  is  an  upright,  vigorous,  win- 
ter grower,  which  stools  well  and 
matures  early.  It  differs  from  Fre- 
tcs  in  possessing  a  white  berry, 
which  is  usually  of  good  quality 
and  bushel  weight.  It  matures  a  few 
days  earlier  than  White  Australian. 
II  has  proven  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  light  -soils  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  and  on  the  heavier  soils  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  is  among  the 
best  of  the  white  wheat  class. 

Among  the  barleys  recommended 
are : 

Beldi  is  a  six-row  bearded  barley 
with  a  blueish  berry.  The  head  is 
a  little  shorter  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon barley.  The  early  growth  of 
this  type  is  about  the  same  as  the 
common  sort,  but  in  its  ultimate 
growth  it  is  not  quite  as  tall.  Beldi 
matures  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  common  barley,  which  is 
a  feature  very  much  to  its  advan- 
tage, particularly  in  lessening  the 
loss  from  shattering  and  in  enab- 
ling it  to  mature  with  a  smaller 
water  supply,  as  well  as  in  enabling 
it  to  he  harvested  earlier  when  it  is 
desired  to  follow  the  crop  by  some 
irrigated  crop  like  corn,  cotton  or 
cowpeas.  The  berry  is  of  fair 
quality,  but  it  is  not  particularly 
recommended  for  brewing  purpos- 
es. It  is  regarded  as  a  barley  of 
great  promise  and  can  be  highly 
recommended. 

The  average  yield  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Station  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  64.4  bushels 
per  acre,  while  common  barley  un- 
der similar  conditions  has  yielded 
49.6  bushels. 

In  the  Sacramento  vallcv  the  av- 
erage yield  for  1908-11,  inclusive, 
has  been  51.5  bushels  per  acre. 

Hannchen  is  a  two-row  barley. 


Tennenaee  Winter  Barley 


The  plant  is  of  rather  peculiar 
habit,  rather  late  in  starting  its 
growth,  but  nevertheless  very  heavy 
stooling  and  comparatively  few 
leaves,  and  these  are  near  the 
ground.  It  posessses  a  rather  stiff 
straw  which  stands  up  well,  but  the 
grain  does  not  easily  shatter.  The 
beards  are  often  shed.  The  kernels 
are  relatively  small;  excellent  in 
weight,  form,  and  color  light  yellow 
and  very  finely  wrinkled  and  with 
thin  skin.  It  ripens  early  but  is 
not  as  early  as  Beldi.  It  is  particu- 
larly recommended  for  light,  warm, 
and  rich  soils,  and  for  high  alti- 
tudes. It  is  of  good  brewing  quali- 
ty. This  is  a  pedigreed  type.  In  the 
San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento 
valleys  it  yielded  54  bushels  per 
acre. 

White  Smyrna. — This  barley  is 
an  early  maturing  sort  of  the  two- 
row  type.  It  has  a  relatively  weak 
straw  and  is  somewhat  given  to 
lodging  when  the  growth  is  heavy. 
It  matures  about  five  days  earlier 
than  the  common  barley  and  iii  this 
respect  resembles  Hannchen.  The 
grain  is  large,  plump,  well  formed, 
very  bright,  and  has  a  yellowish 
color,  and  is  of  good  weight.  It 
threshes  practically  free  of  beards. 
On  account  of  the  britflencss  of  the 
straw  just  below  the  head  it  is  not  as 
well  adapted  to  regions  where  the 
atmosphere  is  very  dry  as  the  Hann- 
chen variety.  It  is  probable  that 
this  barley  is  best  adapted  to  the 
coast  sections.  The  yield  at  Davis 
was  46.2  bushels  per  acre. 

Tennessee  Winter. — This  belongs 
to  the  six-row  class  of  barleys  and 
is  particularly  adapted  fo  early 
seeding.  It  should  be  seeded  in 
December  to  secure  the  best  results. 
In  this  early  growth  its  foliage  is 
of  a  dark  blueish-green  color  and 
somewhat  spreading  in  character. 
It  does  not  easily  shatter  and  the 
berries  are  large,  well  formed,  and 
of  good  weight. 

It  has  only  been  tried  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  and  has  usually  been 
seeded  too  late  to  be  under  the  most 


STEEL  WHERE  STEEL  BELONGS' 


ETERS 


The  LATEST  and  GREATEST 
Improvement  In  Shot-Gon  Shells 

THE  STEEL  in  Peters  1911  Shells— a  special  grade 
made  for  this  purpose— is  placed  in  the  head, 
where  it  belongaand  where  it  must  be  to  afford  protection 
to  the  shooter. 

Harrey  Dixon,  winner  of  the  1911  Grand  American  Handicap— 99  out  of 
100  from  20  yards— used  Peters  Steel  Reinfokced  Shells. 
This  great  improvement— more  than  ever  makes  Peters  Shells  superior  to  others. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  shells  that  have  "steel  where  steel  belongs." 

Should  he  not  happen  to  have  them,  he  will  get  them  at  your  request. 
Don't  accept  a  substitute,  for  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  trying  these  sheila. 

8«n(J  for  Hln»tr»ted  booVIet.  de«:ribing  Peters  Steel  Reinforced 

Shells  und  "  Sportsmen'*  Uaody  Book,"  with  1911  Game  Laws  j 

THE   PETERS  CARTRIDGE   COMPANY,  I 
First  National  Bank  Building.,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

Paclttc  Coast  Branch,  J.  S.  French,  Mgr.,  608-12  Howard  St..  S.  F. 
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WHEN  Califom  J  farmers 
write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful  results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  th  T  increase. 

Vhat  tells  the  Story! 


LIME 

FOR 

FERTILIZllNr 

SPRAYING,  WHITEWASHING 

Acetylene    Hnio   in   putty  form. 

275  lbs.  including  drum,  65c 

F.  O.  B.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PREST=0=LITE  CO. 

"Makers  of  Gas  Tanks" 
58  Van  Ness  Avenne     San  Francisco 
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Buy  the  Best  Horse 
Clipping  Machine 
in  the  World  at  your 

Dealer's  for  Only  ^  50 

With  this  won- 
derful  Stewart  4J 
Ball  Bearing 
Enclosed  Gear  Machine,  you 

can  dip  horses,  mulea  and  cows  easier 
and  quicker  than  in  any  other  way. 
This  machine  has  a!l  gears  cut  from  solid 
steel  bar      They  are  all  enclosed,  pro- 
tected and  run  in  oil     There  is  six  feel 
of  new  style  high  grade  flex- 
ible shaft  and  tbe  celebrated 
Stewart  single 
tension  nut 
oil p  p  i  ng 
knife.  Get 
one  from 

you'  dealer  or  write  for  our  new 
1911  12  Catalog.     Send  a  postal 

today.  Chicago  nexible  Shaft  Co. 
iT2  LuSalle  Av.,Clilca>co 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

,vc  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  Bprlog^ 
ihcrclorc  Iruit,  veifetabies,  eKES.  etc.,  I 


THIS 


o.i.e. 

sow  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  havo  started  more  breeders  on  tho  road  to  sqo-  I 
Icess  thanuny  mm  livinLt.  T  havotho  Inr.ie*!  and  Hn- 
lost  herd  ill  tho  tl.S.  Kvery  one  an  c,arl\ devtloiier  i 
I  ready  fortho  market  at  i  it  months  old'  I  t  ,iiit  to 
I  place  one  licit  lu  each  comraanitv  to  advortisomy 
1  UP™  ,r*''"'t''<"'my|jlHn."HowtoMakoMonevfrom 
4  Hosa."   C.  S.  BENJAMIN,  RFU  44  P.'Uend.  Mleh. 


r  home  county.  A  Fence  Builder's  Tool, 
Poit  Puller,  Lifting  Jack,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Te.imslers,  In  Factories. 
Mills,  Minc>.  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
ton>.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. Write  for  special  Oder  to  live  aeents. 
Send  no  money.  Name  county  uhereyou  live. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
BOK  198  Bloomfljld,  Ind. 


favorable  conditions.  It  is  adapted 
particularly  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  particularly  to  the  high- 
er altitudes.  The  average  yield 
since  1907,  at  Davis,  under  rather 
unfavorable  conditions,  has  been 
57.7  bushels  per  acre. 

The  oats  experimented  with  have 
given  good  results.  The  most  prom- 
ising are  here  given: 

Burt  is  a  variety  with  a  medium 
small,  slender,  dark  gray  berry.  It 
ripens  about  twelve  days  earlier 
than  the  common  (Texas  Red).  It 
is  the  most  rapid  grower  of  any 
we  have  had  under  trial  upon  the 
experimental  grounds.  It  can  be 
seeded  relatively  late.  This  oat  has 
averaged  to  yield,  in  the  Sacramen- 
to valley,  about  20  per  cent  more 
than  the  common  oat.  This  variety 
is  highly  recommended,  especially 
for  late  seeding. 

The  Red  Algerian  type  of  oat  is 
very  similar  to  the  common  red  oat 
grown  in  California,  but  has  aver- 
laged  to  yield  about  7  per  cent 
more  under  the  same  condition.  It 
is  adapted  to  the  region  in  which 
oats  are  commonly  grown  in  the 
State. 

Sixty  Day  variety.  The  ber- 
ries are  small,  slender  and  very 
tapering,  white  in  color  and  of  fair 
bushel  weight.  It  possesses  a  stiff 
straw  and  does  not  lodge  easily. 
The  color  of  the  plant  is  somewhat 
darker  than  that  of  the  Burt,  but 
lighter  than  that  of  the  common 
red  oat.  It  is  particularly  adapted 
for  early  seeding  and  does  not  fill 
well  if  seeded  late.  Its  average  pro- 
duction is  about  .33  per  cent  more 
than  the  common  oat  under  similar 
conditions. 


Have  Your  Seeds  Tested 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  es- 
tablished a  seed  testing  laboratorv 
at  Berkeley,  where  farmers,  as  well 
as  dealers  in  agricultural  seeds  may 
have  the  purity  and  germinating 
power  of  all  varieties  of  seeds  test- 
ed free  of  cost. 

This  work  will  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Prof.  G.  W.  Shaw  of 
the  agricultural  department  of  the 
univcrsitv,  while  the  actual  testing 
will  be  done  bv  Miss  Anna  K.  Lute 
of  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture. 

The  seed  testing  laboratory  is 
now  equipped  to  receive  samples 
and  actively  prosecute  the  work. 

There  has  been  a  wide  demand 
for  accurate  tests  of  seed  used  in 
California,  and  such  tests  have 
heretofore  been  referred  to  com- 
mercial seed  testers,  but  hereafter 
all  tests  w-ill  be  made  at  the  uni- 
versity free  of  cost;  the  only  re- 
quirements being,  that  any  pack- 
ages of  seed  should  be  pre-paid, 
and  that  the  name  and  address  of 
the  grower  or  dealer  forwarding 
the  seed  should  be  stated. 

For  all  such  tests  it  is  desired 
that  about  one  pound  of  seed  be 
sent. 

It  is  urged  that  all  farmers  and 
dealers  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity, in  order  that  the  quality 
of  the  seed  upon  the  market  may 
be  improved. 


The  separator  should  be  placed  where 
the  light  Is  good.  Working  in  a  dark 
place  is  always  a  dlsadvantagre. 

Hens  will  readily  eat  parings  from 
any  kind  of  vegetables  If  well  cooked. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 


AVe  are  the  large.st  Pacific  Coast 
producers  of  animal  matter  fertilizer 
materials,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to 
market  them  direct  in  the  form  of 
complete  fertiiixers. 


RcliaMe  and  progressive 
agents  >vauted  in  northern 
and   central  California. 


Write  us  for  free  paninhlet  on 

COMMON -SENSE 
FERTILIZING 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Fertilizer  Department, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 


Free  literature  on  methods  and  results. 

Nitrate  Agency  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 


KOKOMO  "^re" 


Farm  and 

Poultry 
Fence  and 
Gates. 
Barbed  Wire 
Netting 


FENCE 


Yard  and 
Ornamental 
Fence  and 
Gates. 
Fencing;  Tools 
Staples 


Prices  gladly  quoted.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Mall  orders  a  specialty. 

California  Anctior  Fence  Co, 


Market  and  Aurora  Sts. 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Fruit  :  Wrapping-  :  Paper 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments— WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Raper  Co. 


Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 


Oakland,  Cal. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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.  „   5  cents 

.;v.v.."-."-.""-..  :v;:::::::  :::::  ::::::::::::--::  »o'e°ts 

SUBSCRIPTION  CONDITIONS 

Subscriptions  are  discontinued  on  expiration  of  time  for  which  subscription  Is  paid  unless 
renewed  beforehand.  Old  subscribers  receiving  a  coin  card  subscription  •jl""^^"'"'  this 
magazine  are  thereby  notified  that  their  subscription  has  expired,  and  they  are  Invited  to  return 
it  promptly  with  a  remittance,  if  It  is  desired  not  to  miss  an  Issue.  No.  other  notice  is  given 
If  you  receive  a  sample  copy  of  this  magazine  with  a  coin  card  enclosed.  It  Is  our  Invitation  for 

you  to  become  a  subscriber.  

ADVERTISING  RATES  ON  APPLICATION 

Only  reputable  advertisers  solicited.    Forms  close  on  the  25th  of  each  month.  

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  San  Francisco.  Cal..  tinder  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  3,  1879.  

Address  all  communications  and  make  all  payments  to  Country  Life  Publishing  Co.,  Hastings 
Building.   San   Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  HAD  CAUSE  to  be  thankful  and  to  fully  observe  Thanks- 
giving  day.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  thankfulness  is  the  bountiful 
harvest.  From  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  valleys  there  were  sent 
to  eastern  markets  12,417  carloads  of  deciduous  fruits.  In  addition  to  this 
Santa  Cruz  county,  from  its  famous  apple  section,  sent  out  nearly  5000  car- 
loads of  apples.  The  Sonoma  valley  shipped  out  nearly  1000  carloads  more 
and  from  the  citrus  belt  extending  from  Oroville  to  San  Diego  the  shipments 
of  citrus  fruits  amounted  to  close  to  50,000  carloads. 

The  olive  orchards  of  the  state  yielded  nearly  80,000  gallons  of  oil 
and  215,000  gallons  of  pickled  olives. 

There  was  a  good  barley  crop  and  prices  were  higher  than  for  man.v 
years.  The  hop  crop  brought  enormous  returns.  There  were  heavy  ship- 
ments of  garden  products  to  a  good  eastern  market. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  state  has  such  a  quantity  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  gone  to  the  canneries  as  there  was  this  year  and  fair  prices  were 
paid  for  it.  The  quantity  of  dried  fruits  and  raisins  is  larger  than  for  many 
years  and  the  market  is  taking  all  of  it. 

California  had  neither  drouths  nor  floods  and  the  state  as  well  as  all 
of  the  states  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were  never  in  such  a  prosperous  condition. 


Co=operation  Among  Farmers 


(By  W.  H.  Underwood.  Ozark.  111.) 


THE  AGGREGATE  VALUE  of  all  live  stock,  including  domestic  animals, 
poultry  and  bees,  as  reported  in  1910  by  the  Census  Bureau,  was  in  round 
numbers,  $4,895,000,000,  as  compared  with  $3,075,000,000  in  1900.  This  is 
an  increase  of  nearly  $1,820,000,000,  or  52.2  per  cent.  The  Pacific  division 
reported  an  increase  of  84.5  per  cent  and  here  the  increase  was  the  greatest 
of  all  the  nine  divisions  into  which  the  country  was  divided  for  the  purpose 
of  enumeration.  Cattle  showed  an  increase  of  less  than  one  per  cent  in 
numbers  while  horses  Increased  131  per  cent,  mules  166  per  cent,  swine  71 
per  cent,  sheep  35  per  cent  and  poultry  78  par  cent. 

While  the  number  of  cattle  showed  but  a  small  increase  in  numbers 
the  dairy  cows  Increased  about  20  per  cent  in  the  decade  and  about  38  per 
cent  in  value.  The  average  price  per  head  of  dairy  cattle  rose  from  $29.68 
to  $36.24,  showing  that  dairymen  have  made  a  great  advance  in  Improving 
their  herds. 


The  American  farmer  is  slo^  to 
appreciate  co-operation  as  applied 
to  farm  work,  and  he  cannot  grasp 
it  at  all  unless  he  is  imbued  with  an 
altruistic  spirit,  a  disposition  to 
help  his  neiglihor  as  well  as  him- 
self, and  thus  fulfdl  the  Golden 
Rule. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years 
the  farmer  has  been  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  himself.  -Ml  through  the 
last  century  he  has  made  his  living 
by  muscular  labor  and  his  wealth 
by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  land 
where  the  land  is  good.  His  isola- 
tion has  compelled  him  to  rely 
largely  on  himself  and  has  made 
him  what  the  scientists  call  an  in- 
dividualist, a  man  who  relies  on  his 
own  unaided  strength  and  re- 
sources. The  time  is  coming,  how- 
ever, when  co-operation  becomes 
quite  as  necessary  as  individual  ef- 
fort has  been  heretofore. 

I  am  not  advancing  what  is  us- 
ually called  co-operation  in  buying 
and  selling,  in  operating  cream- 
cries,  in  disposing  of  live  stock, 
but  minor  forms  of  neighborhood 
assistance  in  farm  operations. 

If  farmers  arc  to  succeed,  or  even 
to  enjoy  themselves  on  the  farm, 
they  should  learn  to  work  to  each 
other's  hands  as  they  have  never 
done  before;  and  I  venture  U>  in- 
dicate several  lines  in  which  co- 
operation will  not  only  be  mutual- 
ly helpful  in  a  financial  way  but 
vastly  improve  social  conditions  as 
well." 

The  purchase  of  farm  machinery 
which  the  shortage  of  labor  abso- 
lutely requires,  is  becoming  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  the  eighty-acre 
and  quarter-section  farmer.  Farm- 
ing cannot  be  done  now  as  it  was 
a  half  century  ago  with  a  plow  or 
two,  one  harrow,  a  wagon,  a  horsc- 
rake,  a  cradle  and  a  scythe.  \  hay- 
loader,  a  corn  harvester,  a  binder, 
two  or  three  different  kinds  of 
plows,  harrows  and  rollers  are 
needed. 

The  silo  has  come  into  general 
use,  and  a  silage  cutter  and  some 
kind  of  power  to  run  it  is  required. 
A  manure  spreader  and  grain  drill 
are  needed  whether  the  farm  is  a 
forty,  an  eighty,  a  quarter  section, 
a  half-section  or  a  section.  Now 
there  is  no  neces.sity  for  any  one 
man  owning  all  these  tools.  By  a 
little  planning  two  farmers,  or  per- 
haps three,  can  use  one  corn  har- 
vester, one  silage  cutter  and  power, 
and  by  combining  labor  can  fill 
their  silos  at  minimum  expense;  or 
where  silage  is  not  used  they  can 
own  a  corn  shredder  in  the  same 
way. 

Even  on  the  quarter-section  farm 
there  is  no  need  for  every  maii  to 
own  a  grain  drill.  With  a  little 
management  one  grain  drill  will  do 
the  work  on  three,  four  or  half  a 


BEE  KEEPING  is  generally  practiced  as  a  side  line  to  some  kind  of 
farming  or  fruit  growing.  The  census  shows  that  the  honey  crop  of 
the  country  is  annually  worth  about  twenty  million  dollars  and  the  beeswax 
about  two  million  dollars  more.  The  average  number  of  colonies  for  one 
bee-keeper  is  less  than  six.    This  amount  of  honey  by  no  means  supplies  the 


dozen  farms.  It  can  usually  be  ar- 
ranged for  one  man  to  buy  the  drill 
and  the  rest  to  pay  a  stated  acre- 
age for  the  use  of  it.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  manure  spreader,  al- 
though I  think  every  farmer  really 
ought  to  have  one  for  himself. 

There  is  no  need  for  farmers 
waiting  till  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood gets  ready  to  thrash;  for 
three  or  four  farmers  can  buy  a 
small  thrashing  outfit,  stack  their 
grain,  thrash  it  themselves,  and 
greatly  promote  the  peace  of  mind 
and  the  comfort  of  the  wives  who 
make  their  homes  havens  of  rest 
and  peace. 

There  is  no  need  of  farmers 
along  a  straight  roatl  to  town  hav- 
ing bad  roads,  except,  perhaps,  for 
a  .short  period  in  the  spring.  If 
they  will  simply  agree  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  super- 
visors to  put  that  road  in  order, 
and  then  agree  among  themselves 
that  they  will  drag  it  after  every 
rain  and  every  thaw  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  about  getting  to  town 
in  comfort  ten  or  eleven  months  of 
the  year. 

Farmers  greatly  aid  each  other 
by  coming  to  an  understanding  as 
to  the  kind  of  cattle  they  are  keep- 
ing, especially  if  they  arc  engaged 
in  dairying,  and  by  agreeing  with 
each  other  as  to  the  purchase  of 
sires,  will  be  able  to  keep  the  good 
ones,  sires  of  proven  merit,  in  the 
community,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
every  individual  farmer. 

Farmers  can  co-operate  with 
each  other  in  putting  up  their  ice 
for  summer  use;  for  an  iceh.iuse 
is  a  necessity  on  every  farm.  These 
are  simple  examples  of  practical 
co-operation  that  will  be  common 
whenever  farmers  come  to  realize 
that  their  own  profit,  as  well  as 
their  personal  comfort,  depends  up- 
on co-operating,  or  working  to  each 
other's  hands  for  mutual  benefit. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  co-operation  will  be  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other, 
closer  social  relations  between 
families  of  the  right  sort,  and  the 
weeding  out  of  the  selfish  and  un- 
desirable citizens  unless  they  mend 
their  ways.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  a  development  of  the  farm 
spirit  and  a  standard  of  living, 
moral  and  social,  that  will  make  the 
unworthy  unwelcome  and  ill  at 
ease  in  the  community. 


The  era  of  transforming  the  great 
ranches  of  Montana  into  small  agri- 
cultural tracts  now  is  well  under 
way.  The  Great  Northern  railway 
is  a  big  factor  in  this  new  move- 
ment, having  established  several 
experimental  farms  in  the  state, 
which  are  proving  the  greater  value 
of  the  soil  for  farming  purposes, 
rather  than  the  continued  u.se  of 
the  land  for  cattle  grazing. 


American  market,  and  over  2,500,000  pounds  is  imported  annually  besides 
750,000  pounds  of  wax.  There  are  at  present  great  opportunities  for  the 
improvement  of  existing  colonies,  particularly  by  breeding  up  the  average 
stock  of  bees  by  the  use  of  good  queens.  More  professional  bee-keepers 
are  needed  who  will  aid  in  the  campaign  to  educate  the  public  in  the  use  of 
honey.  This  industry  now  constitutes  one  of  the  neglected  opportunities  for 
intensive  farming  that  must  soon  be  improved. 
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FARM  BOOKS 

Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  of- 
fers the  following  books  on  farm 
subjects  by  recognized  authorities 
to  Its  subscribers.  Send  the  price 
quoted  along  ■with  your  order  and 
the  books  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly.  Address  Country  Life 
Publishing  Company,  162  Post  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances   50 

Alfalfa — Coburn   50 

Swine  Husbandry — Coburn  .  .  .  1.50 
Business  of  Dairying — Lane  .  .  1.25 
Practical    Fruit    Growing — ■ 

Maynard   50 

Irrigation — Stewart    1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to 

Grow   them — 'Wickson    3.00 

California  Vegetables — Wickson  2.00 
Western  Poultry  Book — Basley  1.00 
Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman  .  1.25 

The  Soil— King    1.50 

Pruning  Book — Bailey    1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products — Wing.  1.50 


War  Against  Middlemen 


Proised 


A  new  subscriber  writes 
the  Home  Telephone  Com- 
pany, under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 28,  1911: 

"Please  install  a  plione  at 
my  home.  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  good 
points  of  the  Homephone 
and  was  rather  prejudiced 
against  it  until  I  began  us- 
ing it  in  my  office.  I  use  it 
all  the  time  now,  not  only  in 
phoning  around  the  build- 
ing, but  getting  outside 
numbers,  because  it  saves 
me  time  and  trouble.  The 
Homephone  delivers  the 
goods. 

"You  know  the  burners  of 
candles  rioted  in  London 
about  500  years  ago  when 
gas  was  Introduced.  Most 
of  us  object  to  changes. 
Possibly  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  so  late  in  order- 
ing a  Homephone." 


Bay  Cities 
Home  Telephone 
Company 

333  Grant  Avenue 


BERKSHIRES  =  -  BERKSHIRES 

Oxford  Masterpiece  at  head  of  the 
herd.  Young  pigs  of  both  sexes  for 
sale. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

ML.ES,  CALIF. 


By  Charles  Donlon,  President  Lima 
Bean  Growers  Association 


THE  LIMA  BEAN  GROWERS'  As- 
sociation of  Southern  Califor- 
nia has  declared  war  against  the 
middlemen  and  the  fight  to  the  end 
is  on  in  dead  earnest. 

The  brokers  who  have  been  the 
manipulators  of  the  bean  business 
in  the  past  have  been  declared  un- 
necessary by  the  growers  and  mere- 
1\"  an  item  in  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  In  order  to  make  them- 
selves a  power,  and  in  an  endeavor 
to  break  up  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  brokers  are  offering 
from  20  to  25  cents  more  per  hun- 
dredweight for  lima  beans  than  the 
association.  The  members  of  the 
organization,  despite  the  added 
profits  obtainable,  are  holding  firm 
in  their  determination  to  stick  to- 
gether. 

Accusations  have  been  hurled  at 
the  association  declaring  it  a  trust, 
stating  that  it  caused  higher  prices 
on  beans  and  is  restraining  trade 
in  the  commodity. 

This  is  untrue.  While  the  crop  of 
beans  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
association  last  year,  prices  held 
low,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  brokers,  a 
corner  was  attempted  and  sufficient 
stock  held  up  to  increase  prices  to 
a  point  they  had  never  before 
touched.  This  manipulation  will 
not  happen  again  if  the  as.sociation 
can  help  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
absolutely  refusing  to  sell  a  single 
sack  of  beans  to  the  brokerage  com- 
panies, but  will  deal  only  with  the 
wholesale  merchant.  Some  of  the 
disgruntled  brokers,  have  sold  short 
of  the  market,  expecting  to  buy 
much  lower,  at  least  down  to  the 
opening  price  of  last  year,  and  in 
order  to  cover  these  have  been  try- 
ing to  break  into  the  association 
and  disrupt  it  by  offering  its  indi- 
vidual members  a  premium  on  their 
beans. 

They  have  not  succeeded  in  do- 
ing any  harm,  and  we  are  right 
ready  to  come  back  at  them  if  nec- 
essary. Ever  since  our  organiza- 
tion has  been  formed,  we  have  had 
much  better  results  with  our  pro- 
duct. There  have  been  no  suddea 
increase  for  the  dealers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  grower 
has  been  getting  a  fair  return  for 
the  crop.  This  matter  of  organiza- 
tion was  forced  on  us  by  the  very 
manipulators  of  the  market  who  are 
now  trying  to  tear  it  to  pieces. 

Three  years  ago  they  had  forced 
prices  to  $2.15  per  hundred  pounds 
and  we  were  forced  to  carry  over 
200,000  bags  on  a  crop  that  was 
smaller  than  any  one  we  have  had 
since  that  time.  At  3  cents  a  pound 
we  are  not  making  a  percentage  on 
beans — we're  oftentimes  not  break- 
ing even.  When  the  organization 
was  completed  two  years  ago,  the 
marketing  was  done  so  gradually 
that  there  was  no  dumpage  of  stock 
all  at  one  time,  and  the  distribution 
was  so  even  that  the  surplus  was 
taken  up  and  the  greatest  crop  of 
years,  exceeding  by  thousands  of 
sacks  all  past  harvests,  was  moved 
without  a  cent  of  loss  to  the  grow- 
er and  scarcely  a  perceptible  in- 
crease to  the  consumer. 

The  first  year  of  the  operation 
of  the  association,    the  business 


transacted  through  its  channels 
amounted  to  only  $600,000.  Last 
year  that  amount  had  reached  $2,- 
000,000  and  we  expect  this  year 
will  be  just  doubled,  not  owing  to 
the  higher  prices,  but  to  the  in- 
creased membership  in  the  associa- 
tion, which  comprises  not  only  Ven- 
tura county,  but  also  Santa  Barbara, 
Orange,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
counties.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  lima  bean  growers  in  these 
counties  have  joined  the  oraaniza- 
tion  after  realizing  the  benefit  they 
are  getting  from  its  marketing  fa- 
cilities and  the  protection  it  affords 
them. 

In  regard  to  this  year's  crop 
and  prices,  the  total  harvest  will 
reach  at  least  1,150,000  bags  of 
lima  beans.  The  market  opened 
at  $4.75  per  hundred  pounds 
against  $4.10  last  year  and  this  in 
spite  of  a  larger  crop.  The  acreage 
on  lima  beans  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease, which  accounts  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  crop.  Farmers  are 
realizing  more  every  day  the  value 
of  the  lima  bean  as  a  product  of 
Southern  California  which  is  one 
of  the  few  places  in  the  United 
States  where  soil  and  climate  are 
right  for  the  growing  of  the  best 
kind  of  this  species  of  vegetable. 


California  Walnuts  the  Best 


California  walnuts  grow  in  high 
favor  in  the  New  York  and  other 
eastern  markets,  displacing  the 
Grenoble  nuts  of  France.  Some  of 
the  best  walnuts  are  produced  in 
Orange  county,  which  raises  40  per 
cent  of  walnuts  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Orange  county  crop 
this  season  totals  5000  tons  valued 
at  $1,000,000. 

Nearly  all  of  the  crop  has  been 
marketed  and  dealers  have  been 
taking  them  in  preference  to  the 
imported  nuts. 

The  price  is  14  cents  for  No.  1 
softshells,  a  cent  below  last  year's 
price.  Fourteen  years  ago,  before 
growers  formed  an  association, 
price  of  nuts  fell  to  2V2  cents.  Many 
growers  had  their  walnuts  returned 
to  them,  there  being  no  market  even 
at  these  low  prices.  This  year  the 
crop  will  bring  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  into  Orange  county,  al- 
though when  the  growers  listened 
to  the  brokers  and  fixed  the  price 
at  14  cents  they  sliced  oft'  $200,000 
from  their  bank  account. 


Water  Stored  in  Soil 


Actual  experiments  show  that  the 
actual  field  water  capacity  of  arid 
soils  varies  from  14  per  cent  for  a 
very  sandy  loam  to  18  per  cent  for  a 
clay  loam,  with  an  average  of  about 
16  per  cent.  The  greatest  water 
capacity  would  be  even  more.  At  this 
rate  every  12  Inches  in  depth  of  soil 
can  hold  from  2.25  to  2.65  Inches  of 
water,  or  an  average  of  2.45  Inches. 
At  this  rate  It  Is  possible  to  store 
approximately  23  Inches  of  water  In 
the  upper  10  feet  of  soil.  This  Is 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  times  the 
annual  rainfall  over  the  better  dry 
farming  sections.  Therefore,  It  should 
be  and  Is  possible  to  store  one  or  two 
years'  rainfall  In  the  soil,  by  using 
proper  tillage  methods. — D.  W. 
FRBAR. 


Wmfrmnfrnd  to  Olva  Smtlmfmcilon, 

Gomhaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Etrainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wnd 
Puffi,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  otiier  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  slun  diseases  or  jParasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunobes  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  »  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  Invaluable. 
_ETery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  eold  la 
warranted  to  grive  satisractlon.  Price  $1  60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ei- 

f tress,  cbarfres  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  tysend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

|The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller 


DOUBLE,  TRIPLE  AlVD  QUADRUPLE 
POWER 

Pulls  stumps  7  feet  In  diameter. 
Clears  1  to  5  acres  a  day.  Guaranteed 
700  horsepower.  Special  inducements 
in  new  territory,  catalog  and  discounts 
address 

O.  F.  ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO., 
Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


ATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured 
and  Defended.  Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY, 
INC.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Fairbanks  Scales 

Best  for  Farmers  and  Merchants 


Type  Registering 
or  Com- 
pound 
Beam 


For  Accurate,  Reliable,  Weigh- 
ing of  Stock,  Hay,  Grain 
or  Merchandise  

USE  FAIRBANKS  SCALES 

They   have  the  Confidence  of  (he  Public 
Most  Convenient  to  Install, 
Economical  to   Maintain  and 
Built   to  Last  a  Lifetime. 

Official  Scales  at  all  the  Great  Stock  Yards: 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
St.  Louis,  Fort  Worth,  St.  Paul. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Send  for  prices  and 
Free  Scale  Catalog  No.  ZF  (;,>2 

Fairbanks, Morse  &  Co. 

San  k'rancisco  Los  Angeles 
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IRIS 


•  The   largest   collection  on  the  Coast.     Now  is  the  time 

•  to  plant.    Special  price  list  just  Issued. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 


PleRse  state  where  yon  saw  "ad." 


MONETA.  CALIFORNIA 


BULBS  -""ST  ARRIVED  BULBS 

FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  FROM  HOLLAND 
Our  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  are  especially  fine  this  year 
Correspondence  Solicited 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 


257  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


What  to  Plant? 

That's  the  Question 

Make  vour  WANTS  Kown  to  us — and  We  Do  the  Rest.  We 
Suggest  as  MONEY-MAKERS:        •  .  ^>  • 

FIG  TREES — Either  Callmyrna,    White  Adriatic  or  Black  Mission. 
PEAR  TREES — BARTLETT,  "the   Get  Rich  Quick  Variety." 
PEACH  TREES — Drying  Freestones  and  Canning  Clings. 
GRAPE  VINES — Table,  Raisin  and  Wine  Varieties. 

We  have  them.    Send  list  of  wants  tor  quotations. 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co. 

Fresno,  California 


(INCORPORATED) 


P.  O.  Box  615 


GGMORSE  &CO 


MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


World's  Champion  Apple  Grower 


Mrit.  Ella  D.  Rowland 


OTHER  PEOPLE  could  have  as 
good  luck  as  I,  for  the  soil  is 
here,  the  conditions  arc  right,  and 
the  Yakima  Valley  country  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world  to  raise  not 
only  fruit  of  all  kinds,  but  other 
farm  products  are  obtainable  in 
abundance  and  arc  raised  with  very 
little  effort." 

This  statement  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Ella  D.  Rowland  of  the  Zillah  sec- 
tion of  the  Yakima  Valley,  who,  on 
November  4,  at  the  New  York  Land 
Show,  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
— 8500  in  gold — for  the  best  twen- 
ty-five box  apple  display,  any  va- 
riety, grown  anywhere.  Mrs.  Row- 
land's apples  —  Winesaps  —  scored 
982  5-6  points  out  of  a  possible 
1000.  While  her  exhibit  competed 
with  not  only  the  finest  samples 
from  all  other  districts  of  the  Ya- 
kima Eruit  Valley,  there  were  sam- 
ples of  the  best  produced  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Thus, 
without  a  doubt,  the  Rowland 
Winesaps  proved  to  be  the  equal  of 
any  grown  anywhere  —  a  fact 
which  the  Yakima  Valley  had  al- 
ways claimed — and  as  a  clincher 
of  the  fact  it  may  be  stated  that  at 
the  New  York  Land  Show,  Robert 
Johnston  of  Fruitvale,  another  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  Yakima 
Valley,  scored  second,  with  978.7 
points,  making  the  contest  between 
Yakima  Valley  fruit  raisers  the 
feature  of  that  great  show.  Both 
of  these  winners  own  high  class 
orchards,  located  in  territory 
which,  only  a  few  years  ago,  like 
all  other  sections  of  this  Valley,  was 
a  dense  mass  of  sage  brush — giv- 
ing ample  proof  of  the  argument 
that  Y'akima  Valley  will  and  docs 
produce  the  best  fruit  that  grows. 

"There  is  an  abundance  of  .just 
as  good  land  all  through  the  Valley 
as  this  I  have,  and  just  as  good  re- 
sults can  be  gained  from  it,  with 
any  sort  of  care  of  orchards,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Rowland. 

"My  husband  and  I  came  here 
eighteen  years  ago  from  Kansas," 
she  said.  "We  raised  hops  while 
our  young  orchards  were  growing 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  along  far 
enough  we  abandoned  the  hops. 

"We  paid  -^40  an  acre  for  the 
ranch  on  which  my  three  orchards 
are  located.  The  one  bearing  the 
prize  winning  apples  is  on  just  a 
little  higher  ground,  and  is  consid- 
ered by  the  fruit  raisers  in  this  sec- 
tion to  be  an  ideal  orchard.  Its 
elevation  is  about  800  fcef. 


"Really,  I  feel  that  1  am  sort  of 
a  novice  at  tlie  business  of  fruit 
raising,  as  I  have  given  the  ranch 
my  direct  attention  only  since  last 
June. 

"Yes,  I  am  liappy  over  my  luck," 
smiled  Mrs.  Rowland.  "It  was  more 
than  1  liad  anticipated,  for  we  had  to 
make  tlie  pack  in  such  a  hurry  that 
I  had  no  idea  that  I  would  win  any 
prize  at  all. 

"As  the  apples  were  being  gath- 
ered we  put  aside  enough  to  make 
5()  l)oxcs — from  this  number  we  se- 
lected tile  25-b()X  exhibit  which 
won  tlie  prize. 

"This  i)articular  orchard  which 
produced  the  prize  winners  is  ten 
years  old  —was  set  out  in  1901-2. 

"I  expect  to  realize  between 
$2200  and  i?2500  this  pear  on  ap- 
ples from  tliis  ten-acre  orchard. 
The  best  year  we  ever  had  was  in 
1909  when  we  realized  S2.35  a  box 
and  had  a  large  yield.  Of  course, 
everybody  knows  that  tlie  season 
just  closed  was  ofi"  for  apples,  but 
we  had  a  fine,  large  crop,  our  or- 
chards yielding  other  varieties  than 
the  Winesaps. 

"While  I  have  never  set  a 
lirice  on  the  orchard  land,  I  am 
told  bv  nearbv  apple  ranch  men 
that  it  "is  worth  from  §1200  to  $1500 
an  acre.  In  tlie  orchard  producing 
the  prize  winning  Winesaps  there 
are  about  C75  trees,  80  per  cent  of 
wliich  are  Winesaps  and  the  re- 
mainder mixed  varieties." 


Fruit  Growers*  Convention 


The  California  State  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' convention  will  be  held  at  San- 
ta Rosa  December  19-22.  The  call 
has  been  issued  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook, 
state  commissioner  of  horticulture. 
A  big  meeting  is  expected.  Ad- 
dresses on  many  subjects  important 
to  fruit  growers  and  farmers  will 
be  the  feature  of  tlie  convention. 
.\niong  the  speakers  and  their  sub- 
jects will  be  E.  0.  Essig,  plant  lice; 
('..  E.  Merrill,  Thrips;  E.  A.  Gam- 
mon, pear  blight;  Mrs.  L.  Barlow, 
berry  culture;  H.  l\  Stabler,  the  law 
and  the  county  commissioner;  E.  K. 
Games,  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly; 
1).  C.  B.  Lipman,  a  live  soil;  Prof. 
I'^lmore  Chase,  noxious  weeds;  C.  E. 
llotle,  apple  culture;  Frederick 
Maskew,  California  nurseries;  W. 
II.  Volck,  shade  tree  insects.  Sub- 
jects dealing  with  the  county  com- 
missioner, quarantine  service  and 
inspection  of  nursery  stocks  will 
also  be  discussed. 


Oroville's  Olive  Carnival. 


A  big  citrus  and  olive  carnival 
will  open  at  Oroville  on  December 
5  and  will  continue  during  the 
week.  It  will  be  the  first  adair  of 
this  kind  held  in  the  district  and 
there  will  be  splendid  displays  of 
the  wonderful  products  of  the  foot- 
hill country. 


If  you  want  fall  and  winter  eggs, 
feed  pnouKli  wholesome  food  to  make 
them.  Don't  expect  a  hen  that  grets 
only  sufficient  food  to  keep  her  alive 
and  warm  to  prove  a  paying  producer 
Of  egps.  To  get  eggs  you  m\ist  furnish 
a  sufficient  surplus  of  food  material, 
above  actual  body  needs,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  eggs. 
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How  to  Prevent  Smuts 


THE  GRAIN  SMUTS  in  Califor- 
nia cause  an  annual  loss  in  the 
crop  of  the  state  tliat  may  be  con- 
servatively estimated  at  over  $1,- 
500,000.  Not  only  does  this  direct 
loss  occur,  but  there  is  a  further 
loss  through  a  lowering  of  the  com- 
mercial grades,  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  even  a  smaJI 
quantity  of  smut  on  the  grain.  Far- 
mers, doubtless,  do  not  realize  the 
large  loss  which  occurs  annually 
from  this  trouble.  Its  widespread 
occurrence  in  the  state  is  the  more 
to  be  deplored  since  the  preventive 
methods  which  can  be  employed 
arc  both  easy  of  application  and  ex- 
tremely elTective. 

The  smuts  of  grain  are  caused  by 
the  growth  of  minute  parasitic 
plants  that  live  within  the  tissues 
of  the  grain  plants  and  are  nour- 
ished by  their  juices. 

While  there  arc  certain  minor 
ways  in  wliich  tlie  disease  may  in- 
fect a  field,  the  major  amount  of 
the  infection  in  every  case  enters 
by  way  of  the  seed;  therefore,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  so 
select,  care  for,  and  treat  the  seed 
as  to  prevent  sowing  living  smut 
spores  with  the  seed  grain. 

While  there  are  two  quite  dis- 
tinct classes  of  the  so-called  smuts 
which  affect  gram  crops,  one 
known  as  loose,  or  black  smut,  and 
the  other  stinking  smut,  or  bunt,  of 
wheat,  it  is  the  latter  which  causes 
by  far  the  greatest  loss  in  wheat. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
spores  may  remain  entirely  in- 
closed in  the  wheat  grain,  and  of 
the  very  disagreeable  odor,  it  not 
only  is  capable  of  seriously  reduc- 
ing the  yield,  but  also  damages  the 
quality  of  the  associated  sound 
grain  when  milled,  by  imparting  a 
disagreeable  odor  to  the  flour. 

Since  the  major  source  of  infec- 
tion is  through  the  medium  of  the 
seed,  it  is  necessary  that  all  seed 
sown  be  treated  by  such  a  process 
as  will  kill  the  smut  spores  adher- 
ing to  the  grain  without  injury  to 
the  latter.  There  are  two  methods 
which  can  be  recommended  as 
well  nigh  positive  in  result,  when 
the  seed  has  been  properly  treat- 
ed. They  are  known  as  the  forma- 
lin method  and  the  bluestone  or 
copper  sulfate  method.  The  forma- 
lin method  is  considered  the  better. 

Use  one  pound  of  formalin  (a 
40  per  cent  solution  of  formalde- 
hyd)  to  50  gallons  of  water.  The 
solution  may  be  placed  in  barrels 
or  tanks  till  used.  The  wheat  may 
be  dipped  into  the  solution  in 
loosely  woven  bags  or  wire  baskets, 
allowed  to  remain  for  ten  minutes 
and  then  drained  to  save  all  the 
liquid  possible,  and  dried,  when  it 
is  ready  to  sow. 

If  it  is  preferred,  the  seed  may 
be  spread  on  a  clean  canvas  or 
board  floor  and  the  formaldchyd 
solution  applied  with  a  sprinkler, 
or  hose  and  nozzle,  constantly  stir- 
ring and  mixing  the  grain  with  a 
rake  or  shovel  until  all  the  kernels 
are  thoroughly  wetted,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  dry. 

Be  sure  to  get  40  per  cent  for- 
malin. Dealers  sometimes  give  a 
25  or  30  per  cent  formalin  for  a 
40  per  cent.  The  formalin  should 
be  weighed  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  a  full  pound  to  each  50  gallons 


of  water  be  used.  The  cans  in 
which  the  formalin  comes  often 
contain  only  three-fourths  of  a 
pound,  hence  the  necessity  of  this 
pi'ecaution. 

This  treatment  has  an  advantage 
over  some  others  in  that  it  is  not 
poisonous  to  persons  handling  the 
material. 

There  is  a  machine  in  the  market 
for  the  formaldehyd  treatment  that 
is  reported  to  be  very  eflicient. 

The  bluestone,  or  copper  sulfate, 
method  is  practiced  almost  exclus- 
ively in  California.  Its  lack  of  ef- 
fectiveness in  many  cases  may 
generally  be  traced  to  a  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  the  work,  or  to  re- 
inoculation  of  the  seed  in  some 
manner  after  treatment. 

A  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
1  pound  of  blue  vitriol  in  4  gallons 
of  cold  water,  and  dipping  the 
wheat  in  the  solution,  as  above,  un- 
til the  grain  has  become  thoroughly 
welted,  after  which  it  is  immedi- 
ately dried.  Or  the  wheat  may  be 
piled  upon  a  floor  or  canvas,  and 
thoroughly  sprinkled  or  sprayed 
wilh  the  solution  while  the  grain  is 
being  constantly  shoveled  over  so 
that  every  grain  becomes  wet  over 
the  entire  surface.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  solution  is  of  uni- 
form density  by  thoroughly  agitat- 
ing just  previous  to  use. 


Of  Value  to  Horsemen 


Do  you  turn  your  horses  out  for 
the  winter?  If  so,  we  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  very  important 
matter.  Horses  which  have  been 
used  steadily  at  work,  either  on  the 
farm  or  road,  have  quite  likely 
had  some  strains  whereby  lameness 
or  enlargements  have  been  caused. 
Or  perhaps  new  life  is  needed  to  be 
infused  into  their  legs.  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam  applied  as  per  di- 
rections, just  as  you  are  turning 
the  horse  out,  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit; and  this  is  the  time  when  it 
can  be  used  very  successfully.  One 
great  advantage  in  using  this  reme- 
dy is  that  after  it  is  applied  it  needs 
no  care  or  attention,  but  does  its 
work  well  and  at  a  time  when  the 
horse  is  having  a  rest.  Of  course 
it  can  be  used  with  equal  success 
while  horses  are  in  the  stable,  but 
many  people  turning  their  horses 
out  would  use  Caustic  Balsam  if 
they  were  reminded  of  it,  and  this 
article  is  given  as  a  reminder. 


Hen  Fruit 


I've  fed  'em  lime, 

I've  fed  'em  hay; 
I  have  a  time. 

To  make  'em  lay. 
They  do  not  seem 

To  kindly  take 
To  custard,  cream 

Or  angel  cake. 

They  fill  their  crops, 

They  eat  away. 
But  there  it  stops; 

They  never  lay. 
When  I  get  vexed 

I'm  pretty  mean; 
I'll  feed  'em  next 
On  Paris  green. 
-Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


The  popularity  of  Pioneer  Roofins  is  due  to  its  wearing  qualities.  We 
want  to  go  on  record  right  here  and  now  with  the  positive  assertion 
that  a  "Pioneer  Roof"  will  outlast  two  ordinary  roofs.  The  first  cost  is 
little  if  any  more  than  you  would  have  to  pay  for  roofing-  of  inferior 
quality.  And  once  a  "Pioneer  Roof"  is  on,  tliere  is  no  further  cost.  It 
requires  no  paint  or  repairs. 

Pioneer  Roofing  is  made  in  several  weights;  suitable  for 
residences,  hotels,  outhouses,  business  blocks;  anywhere 
that  a  sunproof,  rainproof  roof  is  required.  Comes  in 
handy  rolls.  Easy  to  lay.  No  special  tools  needed.  Every- 
thing necessary  will  be  found  in  the  center  of  each  roll, 
for  which  there  Is  no  extra  charge. 

FREE   UOOKLLET  AND  SAMPLES 

The  manufacturers  of  Pioneer  Roofing  have  published 
a  32-page  booklet,  which  is  effectively  illustrated.  The 
booklet  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  It  tells  how 
to  lay  roofing — and  what  weight  or  thickness  of  roofing 
is  best  suited  to  the  various  kinds  of  buildings.  The 
booklet  and  samples  of  roofing  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request.    Address   Dept.  15. 


PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

247=251  South  Los  Angeles  Street 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


^  Rubber 
^Sanded 

HOOFINO 


WHY  you  should  have 


A  Likfreshing"  Plant 

because:  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  into  staples. 

L.IIOi'RESHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — le^s  loss  of  weight 
and  food  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities — "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  E.x- 
pense  of  operating  is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full 
partixrulars,  write  or  call.  Be  sure  t©  look  into  this  matter  this  season, 
as  it  will  prove  a  money  maker  for  you. 

The  California  Likfresh  Company 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  SELLING  AGENTS 
303  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

References — Wellman  Robbins  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
First  National  Bank,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


AMERICA'S  LEADIMIi 
HORSE  IMPORTERS 


Our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions  showed  for  12  prizes  at  the 
recent  California  State  Fair,  winning  eight  prizes,  while  the  stallions  of 
all  our  competitors  combined  won  but  tour. 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another  exhibit  of  ours 
won  every  highest  prize  and  both  championships. 

At  the  last  six  World's  Fairs  our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions 
have  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  championship. 

Mclaughlin  bros. 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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ANOYO  VISTA  POULTRY  FARM 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks — 'Prize  Winning  Matings — R 
T  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas 
and  White  Leghorn  eggs  and  stock 
for  sale.  Nothing  better.  Przles 
at  San  Jose,  Petaluma,  Oakland  and 
Santa  Cruz.  Fine  cockrels  for  sale 
$3. no  to  $7.50  each.  Thos.  A.  At- 
kinson, Los  Altos,  Cal. 


Sacramento  Valley  Poultry 


TOO 

late: 


Don't  be  "Too  Late!"  You  have 
seen  your  chickens  moping,  sneez- 
ing, coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them 
fight  for  breath  and  die.  That's 
ROUP.  It's  humane  to  relieve  them. 
It's  dollars  saved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 
ROUP  REMEDY  DOES  THE  WORK 

50c  and  $1.00.  If  dealer  hasn't  it,  send  to 
us.  Keep  it  on  hand  in  Roup  season.  Use 
it  as  a  preventive  as  well  as  a  remedy. 
Money  refunded  if  it  ever  fails. 

At  your  dealers— or  send  to 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Company, 
Pelatuma 

Germain  Seed  Co  Los  Angeles 

Inland  Seed  Co  Spokane 

Routledge  Seed  &  Floral  Co.    .  Portland 

Seattle  Seed  Co  Seattle 

Brackman-Ker  Milling  Co.  .  Victoria  B.  C. 
Western  Distributors 

FREE — 1/  you  haven 't  had  a  copy  of  the 
famous  Conkey  Poultry  Book,  send  stamps, 
4c,  to  the  G.  E.  Conkey  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Also  write  them  if  you  have  any  poultry  dif- 
ficulties.  Advice  free. 


It  is  the  milky  portion  of  cream 
which  sours,  so  the  less  milk  there  is 
in  cream  the  less  rapidly  it  will  sour. 


A  cow  must  be  fed  in  proportion  to 
her  production. 


By  F.  H.  Griswold.  Willows. 

GLENN  COUNTY  i.s  fast  becoming 
an  important  poultr}'  center. 
Tempted  by  the  high  prices  for 
birds  fit  for  table  use  almost  all  of 
tlie  new  settlers  have  started  liomp 
flocks.  A  number  liave  started  out 
to  devote  their  entire  energies  to 
raising  poultry  and  intend  to  run 
large  flocks.  The  aggregate  of  the 
home  flocks  alone  will  be  sufficient 
to  bring  about  important  changes 
in  the  poultry  situation  in  Glenn 
and  Colusa  counties. 

During  the  days  of  the  big  grain 
farmers,  poultry  was  given  no  at- 
tention, both  chickens  and  eggs  be- 
ing purchased  from  dealers  when 
needed.  But  later,  when  the  change 
brought  about  by  irrigation  began 
to  make  itself  felt  in  the  develop- 
ment of  intensive  farminrg,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  poultry  business 
were  seen  and  the  flocks  began  to 
multiply.  The  settlers  found  tnat 
feed  was  cheaper  in  their  vicinity 
than  elsewhere,  that  the  birds 
thrived  and  that  there  was  a  strong 
market.  Numerous  experiment* 
with  small  flocks  turned  out  prof- 
itablc  and  the  newlv  irrigated  dis- 


I  VERY  farm  can  well  support,  at  Imv  cost  its  flock  of  chickens.   And  poultry 
raising,  rij^htly  done,  will  net  you  a  big  satisfactory  cmfi  nf  dollars. 

But  chicken  raising:  demands  the  ritrht  tools— just  as  much  as  any  other 
form  of  farm  work.   We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  right  tools — Tvhy  they  are 
best — and  how  you  can  make  the  most  money  with  chickens  on  your  farm. 
C       C\-,tv  Rirr  CcAA  R<%aL-«  —Cyphers  Company's  "Poultry  Growers'  Guide 
Vaei  V/Ur  Dig  rree  DOOK.   for  1912."  it  contains  244  pages.  Including  eight 
chapters  of  just  the  kind  of  information  you  need— ^rai-Z/co/  ideas  and  fads  from  men  who  know. 
Study  for  a  lew  monutits  the  following  chapter  headings— they  are  rieht  to  the  toinl.  are  rich 
with  profitable  information: 

I.— How  to  Get  Twice  as  Many  Eggs  from  the  Same  Number  of  Hens.  II.— The  200-Egg  Per 
Year  Hen— How  to  Produce  Her.  III. — Large  Sized  Eggs  in  Demand  as  Well  as  Lots  of 
Them.  IV.— Mating  and  Feeding  of  Fowls  to  Get  Fertile  Eggs.  V.— Selection  and  Care  of 
Eggs  for  Successful  Hatching.  VI.— Proper  Care  of  Fowls  and  Chicks  with  Least  Amount  of 
Work.  VII.— How  to  Brood  Chicks  Properly  at  the  Lowest  Cost.  VIII.— Premium-Price  Table 
Poultry  and  How  to  Produce  it.   This  big  book  also  describes  in  full 

Cyphers 

and  Brooders 

— and  explains  why  they  are  used  by  more  leading  fanciers,  hy  vmre  large  poultry  plants,  by 
more  state  agricultural  schools  and  Government  Experiment  Stations  than  ail  nthrr  makrs 
combined.  It  tells  why  they  are  the  greatest  money  makers  for  ihe  far/nrr—ati<l  proves  it  by 
letters  from  hundreds  of  successful  poultry  raisers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Cyphers  Company  Service 


— wliloh  1b  fitlly  explained  In  tlits  book— means  that  we  extend  to  our  ciistoniera 
the  kind  of  help  that  Itiwurcs  fiir  them  the  best  re«ult»<— that  we  co-operate  with 
them  by  ineaus  of  peiKonal  letters,  btillettn  service,  leaflets,  egg  record  cards, 
liiL-iihalion  charts,  etc.— In  meetlDK  their  problems  as  tney  arl^e.  We  are 
ciiLMidlng  thousauds  of  dollars  Id  this  work  and  It  U  absolutely  frff  to  all 
our  customers. 

y\T  Trf^^lamr  —DOW— for  our  free  "Poultry  Growers*  Guide  for  1912."* 

W  ntC  1  OuSty  244  pag'O^,  wclk'hs  a  pound  aod  It's  free,  postpaid  to  any 
addrci^s.   It  should  be  wortb  many  dollars  to  you. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  78 

1 S69  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal.   Factory  ud  Home  Office,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


,.w  York.N.  Y 
an  Barclay  Street 

KanxuK  City.  Mo. 
317-3iy  SouthwOBt  Blvd. 


Boston.  Mass. 
12-H  Caual  Street 


Clilcapro.  III. 
•MO  N.  Clark  street 
I.oikIoii,  Knirlaiul 

Klosbury  raveiiiciit 


trict  is  now  a  proven  field  for  suc- 
cessful poultry  raising. 

Eggs  have  ranged  lower  tliis  vear 
than  Ia.st,  but  C.  C.  Miller,  one  of 
the  poultry  experts  of  Glenn  county, 
has  been  able  to  get  the  profits  from 
his  hens  above  the  dollar  mark  for 
each  bird  during  the  season,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  pur- 
chased all  of  Ihe  feed  neecled  by  his 
flock.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  runnin.tt 
a  flock  of  1,650  laying  hens  this 
year  and  he  says  that  if  the  hens 
continue  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season  to  do  as  well  as  they  arc 
doing  now,  that  fhcy  will  make  more 
than  one  dollar  each.  At  present, 
the  flock  is  clearing  85.50  a  day, 
above  all  expenses.  The  expenses 
have  been  large,  as  Mr.  Miller  buys 
all  of  his  feed  and  depends  almost 
entirely  on  hired  labor.  All  told, 
there  are  3,000  birds  on  the  ranch, 
and  these  have  consumed  .'i!4.2" 
worth  of  feed  dailj',  on  an  average, 
throughout  the  season.  From  eignt- 
een  to  twenty-two  dozen  eggs  are 
gathered  every  day  and  the  hens 
could  do  much  better,  if  forced  a 
little. 

With  the  higher  prices  that  pre- 
vailed last  year,  the  hens  cleared 
.$1.70  each  and  Mr.  Miller  is  confi 
dent  that  from  now  until  after  the 
Panama  Exposition,  eggs  will  aver- 
age several  cents  higher  than  here- 
tofore. The  average  price  is  now 
forty-three  cents,  although  it  has 
been  as  low  as  sixteen  cents  ear- 
lier in  the  year. 

Mr.  Miller  has  had  large  flocks 
for  four  years  and  it  is  his  belief 
that  poultry  is  as  profitable  in  the 
Sacramento  valle\'  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  state.  Earlier  in  the 
year,  his'flock  contained  1,780  hens 
and  these  averaged  1,025  eggs  a 
day  during  March  at  19'L>  cents 
a  dozen,  the  feed  bill  for  that 
amount  of  feed  they  require, 
month  amounting  to  .$128.30.  The 
birds  have  free  range  and  also  eat 
two  hundred  pounds  of  green  al- 
falfa every  day.  During  the  times 
when  the  pullets  are  housed,  they 
are  given  all  the  green  alfalfa  they 
will  eat.  Then  when  fhcy  are 
turned  out  on  free  range,  there  is 
a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  the. 

The  hens  used  in  this  and  other 
Hocks  in  the  vicinity  are  of  the 
utility  Leghorn  type  and  are  white. 
The  flocks  are  bred  up  to  suit  the 
conditions  and  the  eggs  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  standard  bred 
fowls.  Being  larger  than  the 
pure  bred  Leghorns,  the  birds 
are  better  suited  for  table  uses. 
Large  numbers  of  these  eggs 
from  Mr.  Miller's  flock  have  been 


Incubator 
Bargain 

Even  if  you  don't  want  one  for 
months,  you  can  save  25  per  cent 
by  buying  now.  This  special  offer 
of  50-egK  size  only  for  cash,  and 
to  make  room.  Big  bargain.  Strong 
guarantee.  Send  for  particulars, 
and  for  a  Catalog  of  Everything 
for  Poultry.  And  don't  forget  to 
feed  EGG-MORE  for  more  eggs. 
Egg-More  Booklet  Free. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111,113,  11. ->  Winston  St. 

Los  Angeles. 

Send  for  Catalog'  of  Seeds  and  Im- 
ported Dutcli  Bulbs. 


To  I'^xtrrmlnnte 
GliOI.M)    SQI  ll(l<l-:i,.H,  (lOPIir.RS, 
niMO    IKIKKItS,    ItUOT    .VIMIIS,  etc., 
oil  l->iiit  TreeM. 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  tlie  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufac- 
t  iircrs. 

Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stauffer 

<l^4  ('allfornla  St.,  San  Franrlaco 


HARLEY  DAVIDSON 


M 


O 

T Mill  SANDS  of  men  to  day  rlile  Ha 
ley  |)avld»on  Jlot.iri  jilea.  anil  c 
where  lliey  want  to  In  one-Hftb 
the  time  a  lion-e  »oulil  take— at  a  cost 
of  one  tenth  cent  |>er mile.  They're liullt 
ft,r  comfort  and  .terviee;  run  easily, 
sin  00  t  li  I  }•  anil  i|  u  I  e  1 1  >' . 

Write  tor  our  a  1 1  rac  1 1  y  e  booklet, 
"I  he  llarU  v  liavldRon  on  the  Kann". 
Harley-Davidaon  soeAHt., 


TORCVCLES 


WATCH  RING&CHAIN 


:ilcb. 

lialeWaIcfaCo..be]:L  o;ajag« 


.  -  i^nrJ 
VK.S. 
i.Lirklinir 
urticlM  aC 


The  Clipper 

I'here  are  three  thln^!! 
that  (leKtroy  your  lawns. 
Dandelions,  I)uck  Plan- 
t;iin  and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  seaKon  tbe  Clipper  will 
drive  tliem  all  out. 
Your  dealer  should  have 
(hem — if  he  has  not. 
drop  us  a  line  and  we 
H  ill  si  ii.i  e.ri  iLur-s  anil  prlees. 
CLIPPEK  LAW.N  MOWER  CO..  Box  5,  Dlzon.  lU. 


held  back  every  season  for  hatch- 
ing. 

The  colony  system,  in  which  a 
number  of  houses  on  runners  are 
used,  there  being  one  hundred 
hens  to  each  house,  is  favored  by 
Mr.  Miller.  The  best  plan,  he  holds, 
is  to  place  these  houses  in  the  al- 
falfa fields  and  they  are  then  pulled 
from  place  to  place.  Cows  and 
chickens  can  be  run  together  to  ad- 
vantage under  this  system  and  there 
is  a  great  saving  of  labor  in  keep- 
ing houses  clean. 

Mr.  Miller  has  found  that  2,000 
hens  can  be  run  on  five  acres  of 
alfalfa,  as  they  do  not  require  more 
green  feed  than  five  cows,  but  if 
the  cows  and  chickens  are  to  be  run 
together  more  land  will  be  needed. 
On  account  of  their  habit  of  nip- 
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ping  off  the  alfalfa  shoots  it  is  well 
to  allow  the  hens  considerable 
space  in  which  to  feed,  ollierwise 
they  may  kill  palrlies  of  the  al- 
falfa. 

To  those  who  are  thinking  of 
starting  in  the  poultry  business,  Mr. 
Miller  suggests  that  the  best  plan  is 
to  begin  with,  say,  300  hens  and 
these,  properly  handled,  will  pay 
the  table  expenses  of  a  good  sized 
family.  The  hens  ought  to  earn 
$2.00  each  in  a  small  flock,  as  they 
can  then  be  given  closer  attention 
than  is  the  case  with  large  flocks. 
Experience  is  necessary  before  the 
flocks  can  be  fed  properly,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  there  are 
some  who  are  unable  to  catch  the 
knack  of  handling  the  hens  so  they 
will  lay  steadily.  The  beginner  is 
therefore  urged  by  those  who  arc 
familiar  with  poultry  not  to  start 
with  too  big  a  flock. 

The  newcomers  are  reaching 
Glenn  County  in  large  numbers  and 
as  they  are  being  urged  on  every 
hand  to  take  up  the  poultry  busi- 
ness it  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  the  number  of  flocks  will  be 
large  within  a  short  time. 


Working  Chickens  Overtime 


A  flock  of  chickens,  ordinarily, 
when  given  proper  care,  will  more 
than  pay  for  their  keeping,  but 
tills  year  on  our  rancli  they  more 
than  doubled  their  money. 

'J'he  bugs  and  worms  were  about 
to  take  our  garden,  and  fight  the 
pests  as  we  miglit  they  seemed  to 
grow  in  numbers,  and  our  pota- 
toes, tomatoes  and  cabbage  threat- 
ened to  be  utterly  destroyed. 

One  morning  1  noticed  an  old 
hen  very  busy  in  the  cabbage 
patch.  1  was  just  about  to  send 
a  stone  after  her  for  trespassing, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  she 
might  be  picking  off  worms.  In- 
stead of  tlirowing  the  stone  I  let 
it  fall  and  leisurely  strolled  over 
that  way.  There  she  was  enjoying 
a  rather  late  breakfast  of  delicious- 
ly  fed  little  worms. 

This  was  not  enough;  in  less 
than  an  hour  I  had  every  fowl  on 
the  ranch  herded  down  there  in 
the  garden.  It  worked  and  it 
worked  splendidly,  for  we  had  cab- 
bage when  our  neighbors  went  beg- 
ging. Try  it  next  year;  you  will 
find  that  it  beats  a  pan  and  a  stick. 
— D.  H.  Morgan,  Junction,  Ariz. 


Chicken  for  Fancy  Trade. 


A  new  poultry  bulletin  just  is- 
sued by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  provides  a  way 
around  that  perplexing  old  ques- 
tion, "light  meat  or  dark?"  that 
troubles  the  head  of  the  house  ev- 
ery time  he  serves  chicken.  It  de- 
scribes a  way  of  dressing  chickens 
so  that  light  meat,  dark  meat,  and 
dressing,  all  three,  may  be  sliced 
oir  at  one  stroke  of  the  carving 
knife.  Moreover,  it  tells  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  troublesome  tendons  that 
get  into  the  teeth  when  the  drum 
stick  is  eaten. 

The  bulletin  was  written  by  \Vm. 
A.  Lippincott,  poultryman  of  the 
Iowa  station.  It  explains  every 
step  fully  and  clearly  and  makes 
this  new  mode  of  chicken  dressing 
thoroughly  practical.  Poultry  grow- 
ers who  are  catering  to  fancy  trade 
will  find  it  especially  valuable; 
chickens  dressed  as  it  describes  of- 


ten  bring  as  high  as  50  cents  per 
pound  at  retail. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  pamph- 
let is  its  illustration.  Eighteen  fine 
pictures  show  every  step  of  the 
new  operation. 

The  bulletin  may  be  had  free  on 
application  to  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Ames.  la.  Ask 
for  Bulletin  No.  125  on  "Trussing 
and  Boning  Chicken  for  Fancy 
Trade." 


Petaluma  Poultry  Show 


Tlic  Petaluma  Poultry  show 
opens  at  Petaluma  on  December  7. 
It  will  be  a  show  of  chickens  only, 
pigeons  being  eliminated  for  want 
of  space  in  the  big  hall.  Entries 
are  limited  to  1200.  This  is  one  of 
the  big  shows  of  California  and 
some  of  the  best  birds  on  the  coast 
will  be  on  exhibition. 


Flavors  in  Milk 


The  abnormal  or  injurious  flavors 
in  milk  are  of  two  kinds;  first, 
those  due  to  feed  eaten  by  the  cow; 
second,  those  due  to  contamination. 

The  first  kind  is  scientifically 
si)oken  of  as  feed  flavors  and  is 
due  to  the  cow  eating  large  quanti- 
ties of  turnips,  onions,  ensilage, 
beets,  ragweed,  etc. 

This  ill  flavor  is  due  to  volatile 
oils  contained  in  the  strongly  flav- 
ored feeds.  Such  flavors  leave  the 
animal  through  the  ditTerent  secre- 
tions and  excretions  of  the  body. 

When  feeding  is  done  immediate- 
ly after  milking,  these  feed  flavors 
largely  pass  otT  through  other  chan- 
nels, or  secretions,  than  the  milk 
and  arc  not  noticeable.  It  is  also 
maintained  that  if  some  rough  for- 
age be  fed  along  with  such  feeds 
that  produce  ill  tastes  in  milk,  it 
assists  in  obviating  such  flavors. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
dairyman  to  obviate  the  second 
flavor  of  contamination.  This  class 
of  ill  flavor  is  largely  due  to  con- 
taminating bacteria.  Of  these  there 
are  many,  each  giving  its  peculiar 
flavor.  Another  contaminating  flav- 
or is  due  to  the  absorption  of  cer- 
tain strong  odors. 

The  cause  of  the  contamination 
of  milk  is  largely  due  to  lack  of 
perfect  cleanliness  with  the  milking 
utensils,  surroundings,  methods  of 
delivery  and  personal  cleanliness. 

The  udder  and  adjacent  parts 
should  be  washed  with  clean  water 
and  wiped  dry  with  a  clean,  dry 
towel.  The  hands  and  the  clothing 
of  the  milkman  should  be  clean. 
Bottles,  buckets,  etc.,  should  be 
sterilized  with  live  steam  and 
turned  upside  down  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  collection  of  dust,  which 
always  contains  germs  and  mold 
spores.  Small  top  pails  should  be 
compulsory  bj'  law. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
prominent  fruit  growers  of  the 
state  of  Washington  will  be  away 
attending  the  big  land  shows  of  the 
east  and  the  middle  west,  the  dates 
of  the  convention  of  the  Washing- 
Ion  State  Horticultural  association 
have  been  changed  from  December 
5lh,  Cth  and  7th  to  January  4th,  5th 
and  Cth.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Clarkston. 


Ventura  county  growers  expect  to 
realize  over  $600,000  from  dried  apri- 
cots this  year.  Over  2000  tons  will  be 
sent  to  market. 


Public  demand  pro- 
duced this  roadster 


Hupmobile  Roadster,  $850 


K,  O.  n.  Detroit,  including  complete  euiiip'nont  of  top,  windslileld,  ea» 
liradliKiitH  nnd  generator,  oil  lampn.  tools  nnd  horn.  110  inch  nbeelbase; 
two  piiNHeueer  body,  nith  gaxoline  tnnk  nnd  hii^hly  finished  steel  tool 
and  accessory  l>ox  mounted  on  rear  deck.  Ample  carrying  space  for  pro- 
duce, farm  tools,  etc.  Four  cylinders,  ::0  H,  P.,  sliding  gears,  Bosclr  mag- 
neto. 


You  can  thank  the  insistence  of  the 
motor-buying  public  for  this  new 
Hupmobile  Roadster. 

Newspaper  reports  of  the  impres- 
sive performance  of  the  World- 
Touring  Hupmobile  have  given 
rise  for  a  new  demand,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  a  Hup- 
mobile Roadster  with  the  same 
chassis  and  the  longer  wheelbase 
of  the  globe-girdling  car. 

So,  here  you  have  it — a  Roadster 
with  the  same  specifications  which 
have  proven  so  marvelously  effi- 
cient in  the  25,000  miles  of  land 
travel  credited  to  the  Hupmobile 
Touring  Car  since  it  left  Detroit 
last  November;  and  in  the  thous- 
ands of  touring  cars  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Having  its  two  seats  midway  be- 
tween the  front  and  rear  axles, 
and  with  the  flexible  springs  and 
long  wheelbase  of  the  touring  car, 
the  roadster  is  a  particularly  easy- 
riding  car.  TIius  it  is  especially 
fitted  for  road  work. 


Its  power  plant  and  other  mechani- 
cal features  are  identical  with 
those  which  have  given  to  the 
Hupmobile  its  high  reputation  of 
economy  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, durability,  long  life  and  ef- 
ficiency; and  you  can  see  for  your- 
self that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  members  of  the  notable 
Hupmobile  line. 

The  tool  and  accessory  box  can  be 
removed  and  the  extra  large  car- 
rying space  on  her  rear  deck  can 
be  utilized  to  advantage  by  the 
farmer  for  general  utility  pur- 
poses. 

Carrying  its  quoto  of  two  passen- 
gers, the  Roadster  is  still  capable 
of  transporting  an  additional 
weight  eQual  to  theirs,  for  it  is 
built  on  the  ciiassis  of  the  four- 
passenger  Hupmobile  Touring  Car. 

Write  today  for  the  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  car;  and  the  hand- 
some portfolio  we  have  iust  issued, 
containing  nearly  a  hundred  pic- 
tures of  tlie  World-Touring  Hup- 
mobile in  foreign  lands. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company  1262  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WHEN 

ORDERING  BY  MAIL 

Try  our  comp'ete  line  of  Clothing  and 
Furnishings  for 

MEN  AND  BOYS 

New  Fall  Suitings — Patterns  up  t    o  Scratch 
School  Suits  for  the  Boy 
Underwear — Stockings — Caps 
Shirts — Collars — Neckties 
Shoes — Hats — Trunks — ^Bags 

Send  for  Particulars — Address  Mail  Order  Department 

HASTINGS  CLOTHING  CO. 

POST  AND  GRANT  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Spirit  of  Christmas 


Hauschildt 
Piano 

Pure  in  tone  and  endorsed 
by  leading  musicians. 

SOLD  at  one  price  and  on 
terms  to  suit. 

To  satisfy  you  as  to  the  qual= 
ity  of  this  instrument,  will 
place  it  in  your  home  on  thirty 
days'  FREE  TRIAL,  anywhere 
in  California,  with  no  obliga= 
tion  to  buy. 

Our  ten=year  GUARANTEE 
protects  YOU. 

Write  us  today. 

We  are  now  offering  for  thirty 
days  SPECIAL  INTRODUC= 
TORY  PRICES  and  can  save 
you  money  on  your  PIANO 
PURCHASE. 


A  $17.50  VALUE  FOR  $12.00 

EXPRESS  PAID 

Suit  pictured  U  100% 
Pure  Wool.  Stripe  pat- 
tern casslmere,  choice  of 
three  coiors,  medium  anrl 
darlc  gray  or  medium 
brown. 

EVERY     SUIT     HAS  2 
PAIRS  OF  PANTS 
All  slK's  from  34  to  44 
chest  measures  in  regular 
or  stout  cuts. 

We  are  Pacific  Coast 
agents  for  The  Jackson- 
ville. III..  Woolen  Mills. 
They  make  the  clothes 
from  the  raw  wool  to  the 
finished  garments.  SAV- 
ING THE  COXSrMF.R 
THREE  ORDINARY 
PROFITS. 

Samples  of  suits  from 
$12  to  (30  sent  on  re- 
quest. 

Craig's  Pure  Wool  Clothes  Co. 
.•no  s-\x  p.viiL<i  .\VF,. 

OAKL.\>D 


FREE 


Send  sample  of  your  hair 
(full  length)  and  we  will 
send  you  this  beautiful  20  inch  Human 
Hair  Switch  to  match.  If  satisfactory, 
send  $1.70,  or  sell  3  to  your  friends 
for  $1.70  each  and  get  yours  free.  We 
will  also  give  a  Ladies  Hair  Net  FREE 
with  every  switch.  If  the  switch 
don't  suit,  return  same  within  10  days, 
but  you  keep  the  hair  net  for  your 
trouble.  Write  today.  Enclose 
5c  for  postase. 

LENORE  VERNON  CO. 

Uox  1448,  Dept.   .\,   l.nn  AnirelrM 


Contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
tlie  con.struction  of  earth  work  on 
the  main  canal  on  the  California 
side  of  the  Yuma  irrigation  project 
in  Arizona  and  California.  The 
total  of  the  contracts  awarded 
amounts  to  ■'*261,691. 


By  Bertha  E.  Jacques. 
Over   the   world   with  outspread 
wings, 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas  broods  and 

sings 

Of  happy,  hopeful,  helpful  things — 

All  for  you  and  me. 
Charity  wide  and  deep  and  high, 
Love  tliat  reaches  from  earth  to  sky. 
Peace  that  close  to  the  heart  doth 
lie- 
All  these  gifts  are  free. 
Then   what   do   we   care   for  the 
things  that  tear 
And  rust  and  fade  and  break. 
When  love  will  keep  till  our  last 
good  sleep. 
And  greet  us  when  we  awake. 


"A  Merry  Christmas" 


"Heap  on  more  wood!  the  wind  is 
chill; 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
We'll  keep  our  Merry  Christmas 
still. 

Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-born 
year 

The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer." 

—Scott. 

"Merry  Christmas!" 

What  a  lot  of  friendly  feeling  is 
in  those  two  words  just  about  the 
24th  and  2oth  of  December — Christ- 
mas Eve  and  Christmas  morning. 

Everyone  should  be  happy  about 
Christmas  time  because  it  is  Christ- 
mas and  because,  for  ages  and  ages 
and  ages,  that  particular  time  has 
been  set  apart  for  that  "good-fel- 
low-ship" feeling  —  that  sort  of 
"Auld  Lang  Syne"  affection  for  our 
friends  as  well  as  our  relatives. 

A  grumpy  man  or  woman  or  an 
unhappy  child  has  no  place  at 
Christmas  time — they  should  be 
shut  off  by  themselves  and  made 
liappy,  just  plain  forced  into  hap- 
piness and  good  humor  whether 
they  want  it  or  not. 

The  very  smell  of  holly  berry  and 
mistletoe  in  the  air  on  Christmas 
week  makes  us  all  sit  up  and  look 
around  for  someone  to  say  "Merry 
Christmas"  to — even  if  it  is  only  the 
grocer's  boy  coming  up  the  street 
with  his  big  basket-load  of  good 
things  for  the  Christmas  dinner;  or 
merely  the  tired  post-man  with  his 
huge  bagful  of  Christmas  packages 
and  letters;  or  maybe  we  are  watch- 
ing for  the  little  girl  across  the 
street  who  always  smiles  at  us  and 
wishes  us  a  "Merry  Christmas"  in 
return;  or  the  wearj-  sales-girl  in 
the  big  down-town  store  who  works 
late  on  Christmas  Eve,  dispensing 
cheer  of  some  sort  in  each  article 
she  sells — "Merry  Christmas"  is 
little  enough  to  say  to  any  one  of 
them,  and  yet  it  sounds  a  whole 
lot  cheerier  and  more  human  than 
a  curt  and  everyday  "How  do." 

It  is  a  very  old  custom  to  deco- 
rate the  hou.se  at  Christmas  time — 
holly  berries  here,  wreaths  there, 
and  greens  everywhere  with  a  bit 
of  mistletoe  for  good-luck  and  jolli- 
ty— but  it  is  also  a  very  good  idea 
to  decorate  our  hearts  too  at  Christ- 
mas time;  hang  a  bright  bunch  of 
cheerful  red  berries  in  the  right 
corner  of  your  heart,  and  a  bunch 
of  mistletoe  in  the  left  corner,  and 
a  great  big  bunch  of  that  "Merry 
Christmas"  feeling  all  over  your 
heart — don't  be  stingy  with  your 


smiles  and  cheery  words,  even  if 
your  purse  forces  you  to  be  stingy 
with  your  "gifting." 

A  hearty  handclasp,  a  card  for 
"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  a  word  of  jolly 
greeting,  a  loving  kiss — any  one  of 
these  are  inexpensive  Christinas 
gifts  but  mightily  well  appreciat- 
ed by  a  good  many  of  us. 

So  don't  be  grouchy,  don't  be 
grumpy,  don't  be  unhappy  this 
Yule-tide — let  "Christmas  I)aj'  in 
the  morning"  find  you  in  the  mer- 
riest and  happiest  of  humors;  dis- 
pense smiles  and  cheerfulness 
around  to  one  and  all  and  if  it  be 
cold 

"Heap  on  more  wood!  the  wind 
is  chill; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 
We'll  keep  our  Merrv  Christmas 
still." 

And  now  a  "Merry  Christmas" 
to  you  all — with  lots  of  health,  and 
enough  wealth,  and  happiness  ga- 
lore. 


Inexpensive  Xmas  Gifts. 


"Before  sending  away  a  Christ- 
mas parcel  you  weigh  it  and  then 
aflix  the  proper  amount  of  stamps. 
How  would  you  like  to  weigh  it 
upon  scales  that  would  indicate  the 
amount  of  happiness  it  will  give  to 
tlie  recipient?  We  have  no  scales 
for  that,  but  we  can  judge  fairly 
well  if  we  know  how  much  loving 
thought  we  have  put  into  the  choice 
of  the  gift  and  the  sending  of  it." 

I  read  the  above  quotation  a  long 
time  ago  but  every  Christmas  it 
comes  back  to  me  for  it  tells  us, 
one  and  all,  that  the  inexpensive 
gift,  if  the  proper  amount  of  love 
goes  with  the  giving,  is  often  far 
more  welcome  than  an  expensive 
one  that  has  been  bought  and 
rushed  off  at  the  last  minute. 

There  are  any  amount  of  inex- 
pensive presents  you  can  give  at 
Christmas  and  the  woman  who  is 
handy  with  her  needle  knows  this 
better  than  anyone  else. 

A  collar  for  an  evening  cloak  is 
always  appreciated  by  an  elderly 
woman.  A  collar  pattern  can  be 
used  as  a  foundation  and  upon  this 
can  be  basted,  in  attractive  arrange- 
ment, pretty  little  squares,  oval  and 
round  motifs,  embroidered  on  chif- 
fon or  mousseline  de  sole.  They  can 
be  bought  very  reasonably  at  any 
dry  goods  store. 

Beadwork  is  again  very  fashion- 
able. The  bead — tapestry — purses 
are  very  beautiful,  and  so  are  the 
card  case  covers  of  opalescent 
white  beads  with  a  Greek-key  bor- 
der and  .cross-stitch  initials  in  cut 
steel. 

A  Handkerchief  Kimono  is  al- 
ways welcome  to  the  young  girl.  It 
is  made  of  four  large  eightcen-inch 
mercerized  handkerchiefs  and  six 
yards  of  double-faced  satin  ribbon. 
Any  pattern  book  will  show  you 
exactly  how  the  four  handkerchiefs 
and  ribbon  are  arranged  to  make 
an  attractive  kimono. 

An  Empire  Scarf  is  easily  made 
and  will  be  both  pretty  and  useful. 
Required  for  such  a  scarf — two 
yards  of  white  silk  mull,  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  of  flowered  silk 
mull,  two  yards  of  narrow  lace  and 
twf-  skeins  of  embroidery  silk.  Cut 
the  white  mull  twentv-one  inches 


TAFT  &  PENNOYER 


This  store  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  mail  order  busi- 
ness. It  is  prepared  to  fill 
parel,  misses'  and  chil- 
all  wants  in  women's  ap- 
dren's  garments,  dry  goods 
of  all  description,  rugs, 
traveling  goods,  art  goods, 
toys,  china  cooking  uten- 
sils, shoes  for  women, 
misses  and  children.  Write 
us  freely  and  fully  for  any 
information,  samples,  etc., 
that  you  may  desire. 


TAFT  &  PENNOYER 

BOX  475      OAKLAND,  CAL. 


YOLRg^HELP 

in  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Living 

SPECIAL  GROCERY  CATALOG 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY— IT  S  FREE. 

It  offers  every  opportunity  to  buy  quaUty 
as  well  as  quantity,  at  money  saving  prices. 
A  few  of  the  many  remarkable  barEalns: 

3  1I)S.  Half's  Vollif  $1  (X) 

5-lli.  box  llalt-'s  Lnivfrsal  IVa   2.25 

3  llis.  Ghirarileili  s  I'hoiolatp  75 

1-lb.  can  Half's  .superior  HIack  Pepper  .35 
1  pint  pure  Lxt.  I.fmon  or  Vanilla..  1.25 
2'j-lt>.  can  Hale's  HaWint  Powder...  .85 

12  packanfs  rreara  of  Wheat   1.90 

10  Il>s.  I'mioli-shed  Head  lUce  70 

12  l-lh.  Sffilcd  Itaisins   9.5 

12  l-Ili.  Hf(l>-anf<l  Currants  ..  1.3"i 

TOU  RUN  NO  RISK  We  guarantee  to 
please  you  by  giving  you  the  test  possible 
values  and  In  serving  you  promptly  and 
efficiently.  Do  not  buy  anything  untU 
you  have  seen  and  examined  our  prices— 
until  you  have  our  "Bulletin  of  Bargains" 
In  your  home  to  guide  you.  It  Is  a  messen- 
ger of  low  prices. 

SEND  NOW— TODAY— FOR  THIS  MONEY- 
SAVING  BOOK.    Ask  for  our  catalog  :i<; 

HALE  BROS.,  Inc., 


Agents  wanted  for  flrst-class 
HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALTY 

Easy  Seller — Good  Pay.    Write  to- 
day for  prices. 

CHAMPION  MFG.  CO. 
1«23  7TH  STRECT 
Oakland,  Cal. 


wide,  and  turn  in  on  each  side  a 
one-incli  lu'in,  sewing  it  very  neatly 
hv    hand.     Cut    two  seven-incli 
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When  you 

come  to 

San  Francisco 

to  do  your 

Christmas 

Shopping 

malce 


Heodquorters 

It   is   the   natural  Christmas 
store; 

— the  store  with  the  Christmas 
spirit, 

— the  store  faomus  for  its  toys, 
— the  store  famous  for  its  toys, 
and  in  every  way — 
the  time=saving  store  . 

It  is  filled  with  everything 
that  makes  for  the  beautiful 
and  practical  in  Christmas 
gifts. 

The  immensity  of  assort= 
ments  allow  full  play  to  the 
welUfilled  purse  and  promises 
extra  money's  worth  in  values 
to  those  with  the  most  meagre 
of  Christmas  allowances  . 

All  in  all 

The 

Emporium 

is 

San  Francisco's 

Holiday 

Headquarters 


lengths  from  this,  to  make  the  three 
inch  hems  at  the  end  of  the  scarf. 
Finish  the  flowered  mull  to  match, 
liaving  its  width  and  hem  the  same, 
and  join  it  to  the  white  mull  with 
the  lace,  and  finish  at  the  hems  of 
the  white  mull.  Embroider  parts  of 
the  ilower  petals  and  leaves  with 
tilo,  and  press. 

Ribbon  slippers  are  dainty  things 
for  bedroom  wear.  They  are  made 
of  two  widths  of  blue  velvet  rib- 
bon, caught  with  white  silk  fagot- 
ing and  silver  beads  and  trimmed 
with  tiny  pink  roses,  foliage,  and 
loops  of  velvet  ribbon.  For  these 
you  will  need  one  pair  of  satin- 
lined  soles,  three-fourths  of  a  yard 
of  two-inch  velvet  ribbon,  two 
yards  of  No.  1  velvet  ribbon,  two 
pink  l  oses  and  leaves  and  one  skein 
of  rope  silk. 

For  a  dear  old  lady  who  likes  to 
take  a  little  nap  in  the  afternoons, 
get  a  small  and  very  light  down 
pillow,  cover  it  with  soft  gay  silk, 
and  at  one  end  sew  either  an  eigh- 
teen-inch  loop  of  ribbon  or  of 
stitched  silk,  so  that  she  may  slip 
it  over  her  arm  and  carry  the  pil- 
low with  her  from  room  to  room. 

Jabots  are  always  welome  pres- 
ents— for  either  young  women  or 
old — and  are  easily  made.  The 
fashion  allows  a  great  variety  of 
styles.  Examine  the  jabots  in  the 
shops,  and  then  buy  either  plain  net 
by  the  yard  or  the  wide  plaited  net 
ruciiing.  In  all  black  or  all  white 
for  the  net  style  they  are  equally 
smart. 

Dainty  aprons  are  suitable  gifts 
for  women  who  do  a  great  deal  of 
entertaining,  especially  afternoon 
tea  atVairs.  Aprons  can  be  made  of 
lawn  and  lace  and  ribbon,  of  ban- 
dana handkerchiefs,  or  of  plain 
nainsook  set  off  with  lace  and  rib- 
])()n  also.  Dimity  aprons  arc  also 
very  pretty  because  of  their  flowery 
daintiness. 

Goat  hangers  are  good  for  a  man's 
gift  as  well  as  for  a  woman.  Buy 
the  ordinary  wooden  or  wire  coat 
iiangcr  and  cover  with  cotton  bat- 
ting; over  this  goes  the  silk  cover- 
ing. Flowered  silk  is  good,  although 
for  someone  who  has  a  decided 
taste  for  any  one  particular  color 
use  that  shade  exclusively.  Tiny 
scent  bags  can  be  hung  from  the 
handle  by  baby  ribbon  to  match 
the  rest. 

For  the  woman  who  can  knit 
there  arc  any  amount  of  simple 
things  which  she  can  make  for  her 
friends.  Knit  bedroom  slippers, 
knit  scarfs,  knit  neck-ties,  knit  mit- 
tens, knit  caps,  and  many  more 
equallv  as  useful  and  attractive  ar- 
ticles.' 

For  crochet  workers  there  is 
notliing  more  welcome  for  their 
friends  than  the  pretty  and  warm 
crochet  "Hug-me-tights,"  the  latest  in 
vests  for  the  woman  who  needs 
some  warm  wearing  apparel  over 
her  shirt  waist,  edther  at  home  or 
in  an  office. 

Sewing  bags,  handkerchief  cases, 
book-marks,  nSedle-books,  fancy 
collars  and  many  more  articles  of  a 
like  character  are  all  very  simple 
gifts  which  can  be  easily  made  by 
the  woman  who  is  handy  with  her 
needle. 

Do  not  feel  at  all  ashamed  to  send 
an  inexpensive  gift  at  Christmas 
time — for  many  people  appreciate 
a  picture  post  card  because  it  ex- 
presses the  thought  rather  than  any 
attempt  at  "show." 


These  shoes 
_  combine  style, , 
refinement,  com- 
fort, service  and  high  quality.  /T  Tiyr    fir  ~^ 

Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are  not  only  jorMenWOJ^m 
stylish  looking,  but  dependable  for  QTld ChilUrQllA 
wear.  They  are  "built  on  honor." 
The  choicest  leather  is  selected  for 
the  uppers,  the  soles  are  of  special  tannage,  I 
the  materials  and  workmanship  through-^ 
out  high-grade.  Cannot  be  equalled  any- 
where at  tlie  price.  If  you  want  the  dressiest  and 
best  wearing  shoes  obtainable,  demand  Mayer  Honor 
bilt  Slioes. 

WARNING— Look  for  the  Mayer  Trade  Mark  on  the 
sole — if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  to  us 

We  make  HonorbiK  Sfiocs  ^or  men,  women  ani 
children,  including  "Leading  Lady"  and  "Special 
Merit"  brands — also  Mayer  'Yerma  Cushion"  and 
Mayer  "Martha  W-shing/on  Comfort  Shoes. 

FREE  OFFER— Send  tlie  oame  of  a  dealer  wlio  does 
handle  Mayer  Honorbill  Shoes — we  wi 
:nd  free  a  handsome  picture  of  Martha 
Washington — size  15x20. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co 

Milwaukee,  WI. 

=  Look 


EMayef  Trade  Mark  on  the  aolc.1 


Western  Branch:  Washington  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


HERE  IS  A  COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLA  FOR  $50 


THE  FAVORITE 

OAK  OR  MAHOGANY 

This  handsome  new  Columbia  Grafonola  is  built  of  quartered 
oak  or  figured  mahogany,  elegantly  finished  in  every  detail. 

The  cabinet  is  gracefully  proproportioned,  measuring  18% 
inches  square  and  13  inches  high. 

The  spring  motor  is  smooth^running  and  powerful,  capable 
of  playing  several  records  at  one  winding. 

As  the  lid  is  especially  deep,  the  turntable  is  on  a  level  with 
the  opening,  thus  being  easily  accessible  for  replacing  records. 

The  reproducer  is  turned  upward  for  inserting  or  removing 
needles. 

We  believe  the  GRAFONOLA  FAVORITE  is  the  BEST  hornless 
instrument  that  can  be  made  and  sold  for  $50,  and  our  positive 
GUARANTEE  goes  with  every  instrument. 

KOHLER  &,  CHASE 


20  0*rARRE:i>L.  STRKE^T 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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Pianos  rut  Cash 


A  NEW  LIST  OF 
BARGAINS 


All  Guaranteed 


V'nMc  &  Sons   «235 

Kimball    260 

Cblckerlng    245 

Koliler  •&  Chase    IDS 

Sterling    172 

Gabler   145 

Ciirtaz    295 

Vose  &  Sons    108 

Chlckering  Grand   590 

Arlou   30 

Steinwny    115 

Estey    145 

W«ller    195 

Sterling    160 

Curtax   325 

Haines  Bros   225 

Stelnway    325 

Newby  &  Kvans    155 

Cote    100 

Sterling  Grand    225 

■\\eber    00 

Spencer    38 

Decker  Bros   265 

Weber    230 

Hallet  &  Davis    235 

Standard    08 

Dayton    235 

HInze    1S5 

Hverett   365 

ScbaefTer    237 

Knlght-Brlnkerlioff   245 

CblckerlnK  Concert  Grand  205 

Hall    28 

Mathushek    50 

Apollo  Players,  with  100 
rolls  of  music,  now  *75;  fit  any 
lilnno. 


SQUARE  PIANOS 

S30 


Steinway,  Hall,  Weber,  Ma= 
thushek,  Spencer,  New  York, 
Arion.  Exchange  privilege. 
All  Guaranteed. 


Up 


Buy  your  piano  from  a  firm  with  a  reputation.   Fifty^six  years  of  successful  business  stands  back 

of  every  piano  we  sell.  Mail  orders  filled. 


BENJ.        U  l<  I  AZ,  &  SON 


115  Kearny  Street 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES  Established  1856  SHEET  MUSIC 
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The  Latest  Fashions 


8772 — Ladles'  Tucked  Shirt  Waist. 
A  simple  tucked  shirt  waist  is  always 
well  liked.  The  one  here  illustrated 
is  made  with  two  tucks  over  the  shoul- 
ders. The  model  is  easily  made  and 
always  smart  for  wear  with  a  coat 
suit  or  separate  skirt.  It  requires  no 
trimming,  but  may  be  made  in  a  com- 
bination of  materials.  Chiffon  cloth, 
voile,  cashmere,  soft  silk  or  light 
weight  satin  may  be  used  for  its  devel- 
opment. The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes: 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust 
measure.  It  requires  3%  yards  of  27- 
inch  material  for  the  36-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

8908 — A  Charming  Negligee.  Ladies' 
Dressing  Sacque.  Side  closings  are  as 
effective  in  garments  of  this  kind  as 
in  shirt  waists  and  gowns.  This  cool- 
looking  model  is  suitable  for  lawn, 
dimity,  challie,  cross-bar  muslin,  crepe 
or  silk.  As  here  shown,  white  silk  with 
trimming  of  blue  and  white  dotted  silk 
was  used.    The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes: 


877^ 


8?S6 


Small,  Medium  and  Large.  It  requires 
3%  yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the 
Medium  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in  sil- 
ver or  stamps. 

80S« — A  Smart  Suit  for  the  Boy. 
Boys'  Russian  Suit  with  Knickerbock- 
ers. Blue  line  with  braid  in  self  color 
was  used  for  this  design.  Every  line 
of  it  is  pleasing.  The  blouse  is  cut 
on  comfortable  linns,  and  the  left  front 
is  finished  with  revers.  The  "knick- 
ers" are  made  in  regulation  style.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  2,  4  and  6 
years.  It  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch 
material  for  the  2-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

8774 — A  Simple  and  Becoming  Frock 
for  Mother's  Girl.  Girls  dress  with  or 
without  Panel.  White  challie  with 
blue  dots  was  used  for  this  model.  The 
free  edges  of  panel,  belt  and  sleeve 
bands  were  piped  with  blue.  The  dress 
may  be  made  in  wash  or  woolen  fab- 
rics and  the  skirt  may  be  gathered  or 
plaited.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes: 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  It  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the  8- 
year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in  sil- 
ver or  stamps. 

8!»81 — A  Pretty  Graduation  Dress. 
Costume  for  Misses  or  Small  Women. 
This  model  will  develop  very  effectively 
in  flouncing  or  embroidered  batiste, 
and  is  equally  desirable  for  other  lin- 
gerie materials,  for  Swiss,  mull,  organ- 
die, lawn  or  linon.  The  gored  skirt 
has  groups  of  tucks  between  the  seams, 
and  the  flounce,  sieves  and  waist  are 
tucked  to  correspond.  A  puff  sleeve 
or  short  tucked  sleeve  may  be  used 
on  the  waist.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  '■> 
sizes:  14.  15,  16,  17  and  18  years.  It 
requires  5%  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  the  16-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

8074 — A  Popular  and  Fetching  House 
Gown.  Ladies'  One  and  Two-Piece 
House  ress  with  Seven-Gore  skirt, 
and  Sleeves  in  Either  of  Two  Lengths. 
Blue  chambray  was  used  to  make  this 
design,  with  trimming  of  striped  blue 
ctiambray.  The  fronts  are  crossed  to 
elTect  the  pretty  side  closing  and  are 
finished  with  an  insert  that  is  very 
smart.  The  front  gore  shows  tucks 
at  the  seams.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  6 
sizes:  32,  34,  36.  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  6  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  the  36-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

S0G2 — A  very  effective  Gown,  Ladies' 
Semi-Princess  Dress  with  or  Without 
Bolero.  Simplicity  and  good  taste  com- 
bine to  make  this  style  attractive.  It 
will  serve  as  a  plain  morning  or  after- 
noon dress,  or  with  embellishments  of 
trimming  and  the  bolero  il  will  prove 
most  desirable  for  dressy  occasions. 
The  waist  portions  join  the  front  and 
back  panels,  which  are  cut  out  over  a 
chemisette  that  may  be  of  lace  or  em- 
broidery. The  dress  and  bolero  (which 
may  be  omitted))  close  at  the  left  side 
of  the  back.  The  sleeve  may  be  fin- 
ished in  full  or  three-quarter  lengtli 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  It 
requires  6%  yards  of  44-lnch  material 
for  the  36-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps.  • 

8976 — A  Simple  Dress  for  the  Grow- 
ing Girl.  Girl's  Dress  with  Side  Closing 
and  Sailor  Collar  (with  Long  or  Shorter 
Sleeve).  Blue  linon  with  wash  braid 
for  decoration  is  here  shown.  The 
dress  has  a  full  waist  with  a  pretty 
sailor  collar,  and  may  be  finished  with 
a  shorter  sleeve  having  a  turn  over 
ruff,  or  with  the  regulation  bishop 
sleeve  and  band  cuff.  The  skirt  has 
plaited  side  and  back  portions  joined 
to  a  gored  front  panel.  The  side  clos- 
ing is  unique  and  practical.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  5  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  It  requires  4  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  the  8  year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  lOOc  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

Address  County  Life  Publishing 
Company,  162  Post  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  new  Up-to-Date  1911-12  Fall 
and  Winter  Catalogue,  containing 
over  400  designs  of  Ladies',  Misses' 
and  Children's  Patterns. 
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Ventura  bounty's  prune  crop  this  year 
will  amount  to  about  320  tons  accord- 
ing to  careful  estimates  made.  The 
prune  Is  the  smallest  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustries of  Ventura  County. 


^WHEAT  AND  BARLEY  each  low- 
ered  a  little  during  the  month, 
corn  an  doats  made  slight  advances, 
the  market  was  nominal  with  average 
trading. 

■,  WHEAT— California  Club,  $1.45@ 
1.50;  Sonora  $1.52 1/2  @  1.57 ;  Australian 
and  propo,  $1.50@1.62y2 ;  Northern  Club, 
$1.47y2#1.50;  Northern  Red,  $1,471/2 
(5'1.50;  Bluestem,  $1.52 %  @  1.57 %  :  Por- 
tyfold,  $1.50@1. 521/2;  "Turkey  Red, 
$1.52 14  Cci  1.60  per  cental. 

FLOUR — Best  California  Family  is 
quoted  at  $5.20@5.40;  Bakers,  $5.00@ 
5.40;  Superfine,  $3.80@4.60;  Oregon  and 
Washington,  extras,  $4.60@5.00  net 
cash;  Oregon  and  Washington,  cutoff 
$4.05@4.55  per  barrel. 

BARLEY— No.  1  feed  barley,  $1.75 
@1.80;  choice  feed  barley,  $1,821/2® 
1.871/2;  shipping  and  brewing,  nominal. 

CORN — Yellow,  in  bulk,  to  arrive. 
$1.71@1.73;  do  white,  $1.71@1.73. 

Egyptian  Corn — White,  $1.50@1.55 
pel-  cental. 

OATS — Good  to  choice  red  feed, 
$1,771/2  #1.80;  off  grades,  $1.72 1/2  @  1.77 ; 
seed,  $1.80@1. 921/2;  black,  seed,  $1.72%@ 
1.77;     white,  $1.75@1.80;     gray,  $1.75® 

RYE— Nominal;  $1.50®  1.55. 
BRAN — Quotable  at  $26.50@33.00  per 
ton. 

SHORTS— Quotable  at  $26.50@27.50 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS — Quotable  at  $31.00® 
33.00. 

HAY — Wild  oat,  $8.00@13.00:  tame 
oat,  $10.00@16.50;  wheat,  $18.00 @ 20.00 ; 
wheat  and  oat,  $10.00@17.00;  alfalfa, 
$8.00@11.50;  stock,  $6.00®7.50  per  ton. 

STRAW — Per  bale,  35® 70c 

MILLSTUFFS — Per  100  lbs.  in  10-lb. 
sacks.  Flaked  pearl  wheat,  $3.40; 
self-rising  buckwheat  flour,  $5.50; 
buckwheat  flour,  $4.70;  rye  meal,  $3.60; 
graham  flour,  $2.70;  cornmeal,  yellow 
or  white,  $3.00;  cornmeau,  extra  yellow 
or  white,  $3.30;  pearl  barley,  $5.30® 
5.50;  rolled  wheat,  2-75  lb.  sack,  $4.30'; 
oat  meal,  $4.50;  steel-cut  oat  meal, 
$4.50;  oat  groats,  $4.50;  buckwheat 
groats,  $8.80;  large  hominy,  $3.50;  small 
hominy.  $3.50;  granulated  hominy, 
$3.70;  cracked  wheat,  $3.70;  farina, 
$4.00;  whole  wheat  flour,  $2.90;  rye 
flour,  $3,70;  split  peas,  yellow,  $5.20; 
split  peas,  green,  $7.00.  Rolled  oats, 
per  barrel,  $5.75@7.50.  Per  ton.  mixed 
feed,  $25.50® 26.50;  rolled  oats,  $33.00® 
35.00;  cracked  corn.  $36.00  037.00;  feed 
corn  meal.  $35.00® 36.00;  rolled  barley, 
$36.50® 37.50;  ground  barley,  $37.50® 
38.50;  Alfalfa  meal,  $15.00®  16.00;  exer- 
green  stock  feed,  $20.00® 21.00. 

BEANS — Per  cental:  Small  white, 
$4.10®4.15;  large  white,  $4.05@4.15;  li- 
mas,  $5.30@5.40;  bayos,  $3.65®3.85; 
liorse,  $2.75®3.00;  garvanzos,  $3.00® 
3.50;  blackeyes,  $3.80@4.00;cranberry, 
$4.00®4.75;  red  kidneys,  $4.50®4.60; 
pink,  $3.10@3.20. 

SEEDS — Brown  mustard,  nominal; 
yellow  mustard,  nominal;  flaxseed,  5@ 
51/2C;  canary,  4c;  alfalfa,  California,  17 
®17i/2c;  Utah,  17%@18c;  rape,  cleaned, 
2@2%c:  timothy,  5%@6c;  hemp,  3%@ 
iViC;  millet,  3®3%c;  per  lb.  Broom 
corn,  per  ton,  nominal. 

DRIED  PEAS — Per  cental:  Green 
peas,  $3.85®4.00;  yellow,  $3.25@3.50. 

POTATOES — Per  cental,  in  sacks: 
Rivers  , white,  $1.10®1.20;  extra  fancy, 
$1.20(f/il.35;  Salinas,  $1.65®1.85;  Oregon, 
$1.50®  1.75. 

ONIONS — Per  cental  90c @ $1.05. 

BUTTER- — California  fresh  extras, 
31%c;  prime  first,  28c;  first,  27c. 

CHEESE — California  fancy  new  flats, 
17c;  flrsts,  15c;  seconds.  13%c;  fancy 
new  Young  America,  17c;  flrsts.  15c; 
Oregon  fancy  new  flats,  15%;  Young 
America,  16%c.  Storage:  New  York 
Daisies,  18c;  singles,  16c:  Wisconsin, 
17c;  Oregon  fancy  flats,  16c;  Califor- 
nia fancy  flats,  15c. 

EGGS — Including  boxes;  California 
fresh  extras,  per  dozen,  43%c;  prime 
firsts.  — ;  firsts,  42c:  seconds,  — ;  select 
pullets,  39c. 

POULTRY — Per  dozen:  Hens,  extra, 
$8.00®10.00;  large.  $5.00®6.00;  small  to 
medium,  $3.50®4.00;  old  roosters,  $4.00 
®4.50;  young  roosters,  $5.50®6.50;  full 
grown,  $7.00®9.00;  fryers.  $5.00®e00 
broilers,  large.  $3.50  (i?  4.00 :  medium, 
$3.00@3.50;  small  $3.00®3.25;  Ducks, 
old.  $4.00®5.00;  young.  $fi.00®7.00; 
Pigeons,  old,  $1.50@1.75;  young,  $1.50® 
1.75;  squabs,  $2.00®2.50;  Geese,  $2.00(fi) 
2.50;  Goslings,  — ;  Spring  Turkey,  12® 
18c  lb. 

WOOL — For  fall  San  Joauin,  8@10c 
defective  and  heavy,  5@7c;  northern, 
6®8c;  mountain,  8®9c. 

HIDES — The  current  quotations  are 
as  follows  on  desirable  sound  stock, 
second  grades  being  V4@lc  lower.  The 
figures  below  are  paid  by  tanners  for 
goods  delivered  In  San  Francisco,  quo- 
tations being  subject  to  fluctuations. 

Drv  Hides — Butchers',  over  16  lbs, 
19iAc;  Murrains,  17i4c;  Salt  Hides, 
18%c;  Bulls  and  Stags.  14c:  Kip,  10  to 
16  lbs,  20c;  Veal,  7  to  10  lbs,  25c;  Calf, 
under  7  lbs.  25c;  No.  2  Hides,  badly 
damaged  and  poorly  handles.  5®  10c. 

Wet  Salted  Hides — Steers,  heavy,  over 
56  lbs.  ll%c:  do,  medium,  over  48  lbs, 
11c;    Cows,  heavy,    over  50    lbs,  11c; 


light  hides,  30  to  50  lbs,  10c;  Bulls  and 
Stags,  71/2C;  Kips,  16  to  30  lbs,  11c; 
Veal,  10  to  15  lbs,  16%c;  Calf,  up  to 
10  Ihs,  I6I/2C. 

Wet  Salted  Horse  Hides — Each:  Ex- 
tra large  prime,  skinned  to  hoof,  $2.75 
®3.00;  No.  1  large,  skinned  to  hoof, 
$2.25@2.50;  No.  1,  medium,  do,  $1.75® 
2.00;  No.  1  small,  do,  75c@$1.25;  No. 
1  Colts,  do,  25@50c. 

Dry  Horse  Hides — Each:  No.  1  large, 
skinned  to  hoof,  $2,00@2.25;  No.  1  me- 
dium, do,  $1.50®2.00;  No,  1,  small,  do 
50c@$1.00;  No.  1  Colts,  do,  25®50c. 

Sheep  Skins — ^In  good  order,  each: 
Long  Wool,  9  to  12  mos'.  growth,  $1.00 
®i$1.25;  Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos'.  80® 
90c;  Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos'.,  40®60c; 
Shearlings  ,good,  1  to  3  mos.,  20®35c; 
do,  shaved  or  damaged,  15c;  Lambs, 
large,  long  wool,  40@60c;  do,  small,  15 
®25c.  Extra  heavy  long  wool  pelts 
bring  better  prices  according  to  quality 
of  wool. 

STEERS — No.  1  fat,  hay  fed,  6c; 
second  quality,  5@5%c;  third  class, 
3  %  ®  4  %  c. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS— No.  1,  5c; 
second  quality,  4%c;  common  thin,  un- 
desirable, 3®3%c. 

BULLS  AND  STAGS— Fat,  3%  ©31/20; 
thin,  2@3c. 

CALVES — ^Light  weight,  6%@6%c; 
medium,  6@6i4,c;  heavy,  5®5i/2C. 

SHEEP — No.  1  wethers,  4c;  No.  1 
ewes.  3%c. 

MILK  LAMBS— Unshorn,  5@5%c. 

HOGS — Hard,  grain  fed,  weighing 
100  to  150  lbs.,  61/2C;  150®250  lbs,  6%c. 

HONEY — Comb,  per  lb:  Fancy  water 
white,  14@16c;  white,  12@12%c;  light 
amber,  ll®12%c;  extracted  water 
white,  8%^8%c;  light  amber,  7%@8c; 
dark  amber,  5®6c;  Tule  comb  white, 
10@13c. 

ALMONDS — 1911  crop:  Nonpareil,  18 
fai8i/2c;  I.  X.  L.,  17®17i/2c;  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  16@16y2c;  Peerless,  12%c; 
Drakes,  14%c;  Languedoc,  ll%@l2c; 
Hard  Shell,  8c.    All  net  weights. 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 


the  varieties  of  our  forefathers  still 
standing  unrivalled. 

Plums  and  prunes  have  been 
added  to  very  extensively  by  our 
famous  horticulturist,  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  Among  these,  I  may  mention 
the  following:  Bartlett,  Santa  Rosa, 
Wickson  and  Climax;  all  excellent 
shipping  varieties-  The  following 
were  also  introduced  by  him: 
"Splendor,"  "Giant"  and  "Sugar." 

The  "California  Red,"  introduced 
by  the  late  J.  T.  Bogue  of  Marys- 
ville,  is  a  variety  well  worthy  of 
extended  culture.  "Kelsey  Japan," 
was  introduced  from  Japan  by  Mr. 
Hough  and  desseminated  by  the 
late  John  Kelsey.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plum,  but  rather  a  shy  bearer. 

"Tragedy"  prune,  California  seed- 
ling, by  whom  originated,  I  am  un- 
able to  say.  I  consider  it,  however, 
one  of  our  best  seedlings.  The 
"Clyman,"  introduced  by  Leonard 
Coatcs,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
earliness,  and  commands  good 
prices  in  eastern  markets. 

The  fig  next  claims  my  attention. 
Our  eminent  horticulturist,  Mr. 
George  C.  Roeding,  .stands  in  a  class 
by  himself,  for  to  him  great  credit 
is  due  for  what  he  has  done  in  in- 
troducing into  this  state  the  fig  of 
commerce  and  the  blustopoga,  with- 
out which  commercial  fig  culture 
is  a  failure. 

In  the  introduction  of  new  citrus 
fruits,  we  have  been  exceedingly 
fortunate,  because  to  this  state  the 
credit  of  introducing  the  Eureka 
lemon  belongs.  It  originated  by  C. 
R.  Workman  of  Los  Angeles,  from 
seed  imported  from  Hamburg,  and 
it  was  distributed  by  T.  A.  Geary. 
The  Mediterranean  Sweet  was  also 
introduced  by  Mr-  Geary.  The 
Riverside  Washington  Navel,  while 
it  did  not  originate  in  this  .state, 
has  been  planted  extensively  and 
has  become  world-wide  known 
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THE  second  annual  exhibition  of 
home  industry  products  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Home  Industry 
League  was  held  in  the  Emporium 
building,  San  Francisco,  from  No- 
vember 11th  to  22nd,  and  attracted 
thousands  of  visitors  daily.  Lec- 
tures were  delivered  each  day  by 
men  prominently  identified  with 
home  industry  on  the  necessity  of 
helping  the  league  in  its  efforts  to 
educate  the  people  to  patronize 
home  products,  and  the  effect  was 
most  encouraging.  The  success  of 
the  exhibition  was  unquestioned. 


Orchard  and  Farm-Irrigation,  with 
the  laudable  desire  of  assisting  in 
the  good  work,  publishes  on  this 
page  photographs  of  six  of  the  ex- 
hibits taken  at  random  from  the 
large  number  on  view.  We  are  in- 
debted to  F.  H.  Doyle,  commercial 
photographer,  6C0  Market  street,  for 
the  photographs.  Besides  these  six, 
the  other  exhibitors  were: 

Newbauer  Bros.,  John  Bollman 
Co.,  Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co.,  Gall- 
agher Marsh  Business  College,  Brew- 
ers' Protective  Association,  U.  S. 
Faucet  Co.,  Red  Seal  Cigar  Co.,  San- 


born, Vail  &  Co.,  C.  C.  Morse  Co., 
Bass-Hueter  Paint  Co.,  Columbia 
Coffee  &  Spice  Co.,  Paraffine  Paint 
Co.,  Pioneer  Soap  Co.,  Western 
Meat  Co.,  Pacific  Trunk  &  Bag  Co., 
E.  A.  Lattimore,  Auto  Tops;  Wells- 
Fargo  Co.,  Celery  Soda  Co.,  Selby 
Smelting  Co.,  Lee  Company,  Morri- 
son Cero  Co.,  Townsend's  Glace 
Fruits,  Inc.;  Wetmore-Bowen  Co., 
Moorehouse-Nelson,  L.  Sampler  & 
Sons,  Mutual  Biscuit  Co.,  Eloesser- 
Havncmann  Co.,  Frankel  Gerdts  & 
Co.",  M.  J.  Brandenstcin  &  Co.,  Red- 
wood Shingle  Co.,  Orange  Blossom 


Candy,  Law  Bros.,  Monterey  Pack- 
ing Co.,  Ever-ready  Co.  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association,  G.  M. 
Kutz  Shoe  Co.,  M.  R.  Fleischman 
&  Co.,  Alpine  Evaporated  Cream 
Co.,  American  Biscuit  Co.,  Ulman- 
Scllingsohn  &  Brown,  Upham  Bros., 
Central  Creamery  Co.,  California 
State  Miners'  Association,  J.  C. 
Johnson,  Oil  Burners;  Globe  Grain 
&  Milling  Co.,  American  Faucet  Co., 
Byron-Mauzy  Co.,  Hirschfclder 
Mcaney,  James  Gralutm  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Conrad  &  Goldberg  Co.,  and 
American  Faucet  Co. 
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The  Road  to  Providence      it^     ^         marie  Thompson  daviess 


Sentiment,  piety,  worldly  wisdom,  humor,  practicality  and  co- 
quetry are  equally  blended  in  this  new  novel  of  the  quaint,  true- 
hearted  men  and  women  and  comical  children  of  the  Tennessee 
villaye  where  the  story  is  laid.  Life  seen  through  the  compound 
is  a  beautiful,  dignified,  useful,  serious,  happy  thing.  With  this 
number  Orchard  <Sc  Farm-Irrigation  gives  the  first  chapter  of  this 
delightful  story.  It  will  be  continued  in  each  succeeding  issue  un- 
til concluded. 


CHAPTER  I 

IHE     DOCTORS     MAYBERRY,  MOTHER 
AND  SON. 

NOW,  child,  be  sure  and  don't 
mix  'cm  with  a  heavy  hand! 
Liglitness  is  expected  of  riz  biscuits 
and  had  oughter  be  dealt  out  to  'em 
by  the  mixer  from  the  start.  Just 
this  waj' — " 

"Mother,  oh  Mother,"  came  a 
perturbed  hail  in  Doctor  May- 
berry's  voice  from  the  barn  door, 
"Spangles  is  off  the  nest  again — • 
better  come  quick  1" 

"Can't  you  persuade  her  some, 
Tom?"  Mother  called  back  from  the 
kitchen  door  as  she  peered  anx- 
iously across  the  garden  fence  and 
over  to  the  gray  barn  where  the 
Doctor  stood  holding  the  door  half 
open,  but  ready  for  a  quick  close- 
up  in  case  of  an  unexpected  sally. 
"My  hands  is  in  the  biscuits  and 
I  don't  want  to  come  now.  Just 
try,  Tom  I" 

"I  have  tried  and  I  can't  do  it! 
She's  getting  the  whole  convention 
agitated.  You'd  better  come  on. 
Mother!" 

"Dearie  me,"  said  Mrs.  Mayberry, 
as  she  rinsed  he""  hands  in  the 
wash-pan  on  the  shelf  under  the 
cedar  bucket,  "Tom  is  just  as  help- 
less with  the  chickens  at  setting 
time  as  a  presiding  elder  is  at  a 
sewing  circle;  can't  use  a  needle, 
too  stiff  to  jine  the  talk  and  only 
good  when  it  comes  to  the  eating, 
from  broilers  to  frying  size.  Just 
go  on  and  mix  the  biscuits  with 
faith,  honey-bird,  for  I  mistrust  I 
won't  be  back  for  quite  a  spell." 

"Now  let  me  see  what  all  these 
conniptions  is  about,"  she  said  in 
a  commanding  voice,  as  she  walked 
boldly  in  through  her  son's  cauti- 
ously widened  door  gap. 

And  a  scene  of  confusion  that 
was  truly  feminine  met  her  capa- 
ble glance.  Fuss-and-Feathers,  a 
stylish  young  spangled  Wyandotte, 
was  waltzing  up  and  down  the 
floor  and  shrieking  an  appeal  in  the 
direction  of  a  whole  row  of  half- 
barrel  nests  that  stretched  along 
the  dark  and  sequestered  side  of 
the  feed-room  floor,  upon  which 
was  established  what  had  a  few 
minutes  before  been  a  placid  row 
of  setting  hens.  Now  over  the  rim 
of  each  nest  was  stretched  a  black, 
white,  yellow  or  gray  head,  pop- 
eyed  with  alarm  and  reproach. 
They  were  emitting  a  chorus  of  in- 
dignant squawks,  all  save  a  large, 
motherly  old  dominick  in  the  mid- 
dle barrel  who  was  craning  her 
scaly  old  neck  far  over  toward  the 
perturbed  young  sister  and  giving 
forth  a  series  of  reassuring  and 
commanding  clucks. 

"I  didn't  do  a  thing  in  the 
world  to  them.  Mother,"  said  Doc- 
tor Tom  in  a  deprecatory  tone  of 
voice,  as  if  he  were  in  a  way  to 
be  blamed  for  the  whole  excite- 
ment. "I  was  across  the  barn  at 
the  corn-crib  when  she  hopped  off 
her  nest  and  went  on  the  rampage. 
Just  a  case  of  the  modern  feminine 
rebellion,  I  wager." 

"No  such  thing  sir!  They  ain't 
nothing  in  the  world  the  matter 
with  her  'cept  as  bad  a  case  of 
young-mother  skeer  as  I  have  ever 
had  before  amongst  all  my  hens. 
Don't  you  see,  Tom,  two  of  her  set- 


ting have  pipped  they  shells  and 
the  cheepings  of  the  little  things 
have  skeered  the  poor  young  thing 
'most  to  death.  Old  Dominick  have 
took  in  the  case  and  is  trying  her 
chicken-sister  best  to  comfort  her. 
These  here  pullet  spasms  over  the 
hatching  of  the  first  brood  ain't  in 
no  way  unusual.  The  way  you  have 
forgot  chicken  habits  since  you 
have  growed  up  is  most  astonish- 
ing to  me,  after  all  the  helping  with 
them  I  taught  you."  As  she  spoke 
Mother  Mayberry  had  been  re- 
arranging the  deserted  nest  with 
practiced  hand  and  had  tenderly 
lifted  two  feeble,  moist  little  new- 
borns on  her  broad  palm  to  show 
to  the  doctor. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them.  Mother?"  he  asked,  for 
though  his  education  in  chicken 
lore  seemed  to  have  been  in  vain 
he  was  none  the  less  sympatheti- 
cally interested  in  his  mother's 
practice  of  the  hen-craft. 

"I'm  just  going  to  give  'em  to 
Old  Dominick  to  dry  out  and  warm 
up  for  her  while  I  persuade  her 
back  on  the  nest.  As  she  gets  used 
to  hearing  the  cheepings  from  un- 
der another  hen  she'll  take  the  next 
ones  that  come  with  less  mistrust." 
And  suiting  her  actions  to  her 
words  Mother  Mayberry  slipped 
the  two  forlorn  little  mites  under 
a  warm  old  wing  that  stretched  it- 
self out  with  gentleness  to  receive 
and  comfort  them.  Some  budding 
instinct  had  set  the  foolish  fluff 
of  stj'lish  feathers  clucking  at  her 
skirts,  so  she  bent  down  and  with 
a  gentle  and  sympathetic  hand 
lifted  the  young  inadequate  back 
on  the  nest. 

"I  really  oughter  put  on  a  cover 
and  make  her  set  on  the  next,"  she 
said  doubtfully,  "but  it  do  seem 
kinder  to  teach  her  hovering  a 
little  at  a  time.  Course  all  women 
things  has  got  mothering  horned 
into  'em,  but  it  comes  easier  to 
some  than  to  others.  I  always  feel 
like  giving  'em  a  helping  hand  at 
the  start  off." 

"You  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
if  you  feel  sure  of  that  universally 
maternal  instinct  in  these  days, 
Mother,"  said  the  Doctor  with  a 
teasing  smile  as  he  handed  her  a 
quart  cup  of  oats  from  the  bin. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you're  talking 
about,"  answered  Mother,  as  she 
scattered  a  little  grain  in  front  of 
each  nest  and  prepared  to  leave  in 
peace  and  quiet  the  brooding  moth- 
ers. "It's  this  woman's  rights  and 
wrongs  question.  I've  been  so  busy 
doctoring  Providence  Road  pains 
and  trying  to  make  a  good,  proper 
husband  outen  you  for  some  nice 
girl,  what  some  other  woman  have 
been  putting  licks  on  to  get  ready 
for  you,  that  I've  been  too  pushed 
to  think  about  the  wrongs  being 
did  to  me.  But  not  knowing  any 
more  about  it  than  I  do,  I  think  this 


woman's  rumpus  all  sounds  kinder 
like  a  hen  scratching  abound  in  un- 
likely and  contrary  corners  for  the 
bread  of  life,  when  she  knows  they 
is  plenty  of  crumbs  at  the  kitchen 
door  to  be  et  up.  But  if  you're  go- 
ing to  ride  over  to  Flat  Rock  this 
evening  you'd  better  go  on  and  get 
back  in  time  for  some  riz  biscuits 
as  Elinory  is  a-making  for  you  this 
blessed  minute." 

"She's  not  making  them  for  me," 
answered  the  young  Doctor  with 
the  color  rising  under  his  clear, 
tanned  skin  up  to  his  very  forelock. 
As  he  spoke  he  busied  himself  with 
bridling  his  restless  young  mare. 

"Of  course  she  is,"  answered  his 
mother  serenely.  "Women  don't 
take  no  interest  in  cooking  unless 
they's  a  man  to  eat  the  fixings.  Left 
to  herself  she'd  eat  store  bread  and 
cheese  with  her  head  outen  the 
window  for  the  birds  to  clean  up 
the  crumbs.  Stop  by  and  ask  after 
Mis'  Bostick  and  the  Deacon.  And 
if  you  bring  me  a  little  candy  from 
the  store  with  the  letters,  maybe  I'll 
eat  it  to  please  you.  Now  be  a-go- 
ing so  as  to  be  a-coming  the  soon- 
er." With  which  admonition 
Mother  took  her  departure  down 
the  garden  path. 

She  was  tall  and  broad,  was 
Mother  Mayberry,  and  in  her  walk 
was  left  much  of  the  lissome 
strength  of  her  girlhood  to  lighten 
the  matronly  dignity  of  her  car- 
riage. Her  stiffly  starched,  gray- 
print  skirts  swept  against  a  bud- 
ding border  of  jonquils  and  the 
spring  breezes  floated  an  end  of  her 
white  lawn  tie  as  a  sort  of  chal- 
lenge to  a  young  cherry  tree,  that 
was  trying  to  snow  out  under  the 
influence  of  the  warm  sun.  Her 
son  smiled  as  he  saw  her  stoop  to 
lift  a  feeble,  over-early  hop  toad 
back  under  the  safety  of  the  jon- 
quil leaves,  out  of  sight  of  a  possi- 
ble savage  rooster.  He  knew  what 
expression  lay  in  her  soft  gray  eyes 
that  brooded  under  her  wide,  pla- 
cid brow,  upon  which  fell  abun- 
dant and  often  riotous  silver  water- 
waves.  His  own  eyes  were  very 
like  them  and  softened  as  he  look- 
ed at  her,  while  a  masculine  ver- 
sion of  one  of  her  quick  dimples 
quirked  at  the  corner  of  his  clean- 
cut  mouth. 

"The  bread  of  life — she's  found 
it,"  he  said  to  himself  musingly  as 
he  slipped  the  last  buckle  in  his 
bridle  tight. 

"Elinory,"  called  Mother  May- 
berry from  the  kitchen  steps, 
"come  out  here  and  sense  the 
spring.  Everywhere  you  look  they 
is  some  young  thing  a-peeping  up 
or  a-reaching  out  or  a-running  over 
or  wobbling  or  bleating  or  calling. 
Looks  like  the  whole  world  have 
done  broke  out  in  blooms  and 
babies." 

"I  can't — I  wish  I  could,"  came 
an  answer  in  a  low,  beautiful  voice 


with  a  queer,  husky  note.  "It's  all 
sticking  to  my  hands,  flour  and 
everything,  and  I  don't  know  what 
to  do!" 

"Dearie  me,  you've  put  in  the 
milk  a  little  too  liberal!  Wait  un- 
til I  sift  on  a  mite  more  flour.  Now 
rub  it  in  light!  See,  it's  all  right, 
and  most  beautiful  dough.  Don't 
be  discouraged,  for  riz  biscuits  is 
most  the  top  test  of  cooking.  Keep 
remembering  back  to  those  cup 
custards  you  made  yesterday,  what 
Tom  Mayberry  ate  three  of  for  sup- 
per and  then  tried  to  sneak  one 
outen  the  milkhouse  to  eat  before 
he  went  to  bed." 

"Oh,  did  he?"  asked  Miss  Win- 
gate  with  delight  shining  in  her 
dark  eyes  and  a  beautiful  pink  ris- 
ing up  in  her  pale  cheeks.  "I  wish 
I  could  do  something  to  please  him 
and  make  him  feel  how — how — 
grateful  I  am — for  the  hope  he's 
given  me.  I  was  so  hopeless  and 
unhappy — and  desperate  when  I 
came.  But  I  believe  my  voice  is 
coming  back!  Every  day  it's 
stronger  and  you  are  so  good  to  me 
and  make  me  so  happy  that  I'm 
not  afraid  any  more.  You  give  me 
faith  to  hope — as  well  as  to  mix 
biscuits."  And  a  pearly  tear  splash- 
ed on  the  rolling  pin. 

"Yes,  put  your  trust  in  the  Heav- 
enly Father,  child,  and  some  in 
Tom  Mayberry.  Before  you  know 
it  you'll  be  singing  like  the  birds 
out  in  the  trees;  but  I  can't  let  my- 
self think  about  the  time's  a-coming 
for  you  to  fly  away  to  the  other 
people's  trees  to  sing.  When  Tom 
told  me  about  Doctor  Stein's  want- 
ing to  send  a  great  big  singer  lady, 
what  had  lost  her  voice,  down  here 
to  see  if  he  couldn't  cure  her  like 
he  did  that  preacher  man  and  the 
politics  speaker,  I  was  skeered  for 
both  him  and  me,  for  I  knew 
things  was  kinder  simple  with  us 
here  and  I  was  afraid  I  couldn't 
make  you  happy  and  comfortable. 
But  then  I  remembered  Doctor 
Stein  had  stayed  'most  two  weeks 
when  he  came  south  with  Tom  for 
a  visit  and  said  he  had  tacked  ten 
years  on  to  the  end  of  his  life  by 
just  them  few  days  of  Providence 
junketings  and  company  feedings, 
so  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be 
proud  none  and  to  say  for  you  to 
come  on.  I've  got  faith  in  my  boy's 
doctoring  same  as  them  New  York 
folks  has,  and  I  wanted  him  to  try 
to  cure  you.  Then  I  knew  you 
didn't  have  no  mother  to  pet  up  the 
sick  throat  none.  A  little  consoling 
comfort  is  a  good  dose  to  start 
healing  any  kind  of  trouble  with. 
I  knew  I  had  plenty  of  that  in  my 
heart  to  prescribe  out  to  help  along 
with  your  case;  so  here  you  arc  not 
three  weeks  with  us,  a-mixing  riz 
biscuits  for  Tom's  supper  and  like 
to  coax  the  heart  outen  both  of  us, 
I  told  him — Dearie  me,  somebody's 
calling  at  the  front  gate!" 

"Mis'  Mayberry!  Oh,  Mis'  May- 
berry!" came  a  high,  quavering  old 
voice  from  around  the  corner  of 
the  house,  and  Squire  Tutt  hove  in 
sight.  He  was  panting  for  breath 
and  trembling  with  rage  as  he  as- 
cended the  steps  and  stood  in  the 
kitchen  door.  Mother  hastened  to 
bring  him  a  chair,  into  which  he 
wheezingly  subsided. 

"Why,  Squire,"  she  questioned 
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anxiously,  "have  anjthing  hap- 
pened? Is  Mis'  Tutt  tooken  with 
lumbago  again?" 

"No!"  exploded  the  Squire,  "she's 
w  ell — alwaj'S  is  I  I'm  the  only 
really  sick  folks  in  Providence, 
though  I  don't  git  no  respect  for  it. 
In  pain  all  the  time  and  no  respect 
— no  respect!" 

"Now,     Squire,    everybody  in 
''rovidence  have  got  sympathy  for 
our  tisic,  and  just  yesterday  Mis' 
.-•ike  was  a-asking  me — " 

"Tisic!  I  ain't  talking  about 
tisic  now!  It's  this  pain  in  my 
stomick  that  that  young  limb  of 
satan  of  your'n  insulted  me  about 
not  a  hour  ago.  Me  a-writhing  in 
tormint  with  nothing  less'n  a  can- 
cer— insulted  me!"  As  the  Squire 
projected  his  remark  toward  Moth- 
er Mayberry  he  bent  double  and 
peered  expectantly  up  into  her 
sympathetic  face. 

"Why,  what  did  he  do.  Squire?" 
uemanded  Mother,  with  a  glance  at 
Miss  Wingate,  who  still  stood  at  the 
biscuit  block  cutting  out  her  dough. 
She  regarded  the  old  man  with 
alarmed  wonder. 

"Told  me  to  drink  two  cups  of 
hot  water  and  lie  down  a  hour — 
me  in  tormint!"  The  Squire  fairly 
spit  his  complaint  into  the  air. 

"Dearie  me,  Tom  had  oughter 
known  better  than  that  about  one 
of  your  spells,"  said  Mother.  "Why 
I've  been  a-curing  them  for  years 
for  you  myself  with  nothing  more'n 
a  little  drop  of  spirits,  red  pepper 
and  mint.  He  had  oughter  told  you 
to  take  that  instead  of  hot  water. 
I'm  sorry — 

"Oughter  told  me  to  take  spirits 
— told  me  to  take  spirits!  Don't  you 
know.  Mis'  Mayberry,  a  man  with  a 
sanctified  wife  can't  take  no  spir- 
its; they  must  be  gave  to  him  by 
somebody  not  a  member  of  the 
family.  Me  a-suffering  tormints — 
two  cups  of  hot  water — tormints, 
tormints!" 

The  old  man's  voice  rose  to  a 
perfect  wail,  but  came  down  a  note 
or  two  as  Mother  hastily  reached 
in  the  press  and  drew  out  a  tall,  old 
demijohn  and  poured  a  liberal  dose 
of  the  desired  medicine  into  a  glass. 
She  added  a  dash  of  red  pepper  and 
a  few  drops  of  peppermint.  This 
treatment  of  the  Squire's  dram  in 
Mother's  estimation  turned  a  sinful 
beverage  into  a  useful  medicine 
and  served  to  soothe  her  con- 
science while  it  disturbed  the 
Suire's  appreciation  of  her  treat- 
ment not  at  all.  He  swallowed  the 
fiery  dose  without  as  much  as  the 
blink  of  an  eyelid  and  on  the  in- 
stant subsided  into  comfortable 
complacency. 

"Please  forgive  Tom  for  not  hav- 
ing more  gumption,  Squire,  and 
lext  time  you're  took  come  right 
over  to  me  same  as  usual.  Course 
I  know  all  the  neighbors  feel  as 
how  Tom  is  young  and  have  just 
hung  out  his  shingle  here,  and  I 
ain't  expectin'  of  'em  to  have  no 
confidence  in  him.  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  just  go  on  with  my  usual 
doctoring  of  my  friends.  I  hope 
vou  won't  hold  this  mistake  against 
Tom." 

"Well,"  said  the  Squire  in  a  molli- 
fied tone  of  voice,  "I  won't  say  no 
more,  but  you  must  tell  him  to  stop 
fooling  with  these  here  Providence 
people.  Stopped  Ezra  Pike's  wife 
feeding  her  baby  on  pot-liquor  and 
give  it  biled  milk  watered  with  lime 
juice.    It'll  die — it'll  die." 

"Oh  no,  Squire,  it's  a-getting  well 


— jest  as  peart  as  can  be,"  Mother 
said  in  a  mollifjing  tone  of  voice. 

"It'll  die — it'll  die!  Cut  one  er 
the  lights  outen  Sam  Mosbey's  side 
— called  it  a  new  fangled  impendix 
name — but  he'll  die— he'll  die!" 

"Sam's  a-working  out  there  on 
the  barn  roof  right  this  minute. 
Squire,  good  and  alive,"  said 
Mother  Mayberry  with  a  good- 
humored  smile,  while  Miss  WMngate 
cast  a  restrained  though  indignant 
glance  at  the  doubting  old  magis- 
trate. 

"And  old  Deason  Bostick  drink- 
ing cow  hot  milk  and  sucking  raw 
eggs!  He  looks  like  a  mixed  calf 
and  shanghai  rooster!  So  old 
he'd  oughter  die — and  he'll  do  it! 
Hot  water  and  me  in  tormint!  Hot 
water  on  his  middle  in  a  rubber 
bag  and  nothing  inside  er  him! 
He'll  die— he'll  die!" 

"Oh  no.  Squire,  the  good  Lord 
have  gave  Deacon  Boswick  back  to 
us  from  the  edge  of  the  grave;  Tom 
a-working  day  and  night  but  under 
His  guidance.  He  have  gained  ten 
pounds  and  walks  everywhere.  It 
were  low  typhus,  six  weeks  run- 
ning, too!  I'm  glad  it  were  gave  to 
me  to  see  my  son  bring  back  a  saint 
to  earth  from  the  gates  themselves. 
Have  you  been  by  to  see  him?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Squire  as  he 
rose  much  more  briskly  than  he 
had  seated  himself,  and  prepared 
to  take  his  departure.  "Yes,  and  it 
was  you  a-nussing  of  him  that  did 
it — muster  slipped  him  calimile — 
but  I  ain't  a-disputing!  Play  actor, 
ain't  you,  girl?"  he  demanded  as 
he  paused  on  his  way  out  of  the 
door  and  peered  over  at  Miss  Win- 
gate  with  his  beetling,  suspicious 
eyes. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  singer  lady 
as  she  went  on  putting  her  biscuit 
into  the  pan.  If  her  culinary  ma- 
noEuvers  were  slow  they  were  at 
least  sure  and  the  "riz"  biscuits 
looked  promising. 

"Dearie  me,"  said  Mother  as  she 
returned  from  guiuing  her  guest 
down  the  front  walk  and  into  the 
shaded  road,  "it  do  seem  that 
Squire  Tutt  gets  more  rantanker- 
ous  every  day.  Poor  Mis'  Tutt  is 
just  wore  out  with  contriving  with 
him.  It's  a  wonder  she  feels  like 
she  have  got  any  ease  at  all,  much 
less  a  second  blessing.  Now  I  must 
turn  to  and  make  a  dish  of  baked 
chicken  hash  for  supper  to  be  et 
with  them  feather  biscuits  of 
your'n.  I  want  to  compliment 
them  by  the  company  of  a  extra 
nice  dish.  If  they  come  out  the 
oven  in  time  I  want  to  ask  Sam 
Mosbey  to  stop  in  and  get  some, 
with  a  little  quince  preserves.  He 
brought  his  dinner  in  a  bucket, 
which  troubled  me,  for  who's  got 
foot  on  my  land,  two  or  four,  I 
likes  to  feed  myself.  I  expected  he 
was  some  mortified  at  your  being 
here.  He's  kinder  shy  like  in  the 
noticing  of  girls." 

"That  seems  to  be  a  failing  with 
the  Providence  young — with  Prov- 
idence people,"  ventured  Miss  Win- 
gate  with  ambiguity. 

"Oh,  country  boys  is  all  alike," 
answered  Mother  comfortingly,  only 
in  a  measure  taking  in  the  tentative 
observation.  "They're  all  kinder 
co'ting  tongue-tied.  They  have  to 
be  eased  along  attentive,  all  'cept 
Buck  Peavey,  who'd  like  to  eat  Pat- 
tie  up  same  as  a  cannibal,  I'm  think- 
ing, and  don't  mind  who  knows  it. 
Now  the  supper  is  all  on  the  simmer 
and  can  be  got  ready  in  no  time. 


Let  me  and  you  walk  down  to  the 
front  gate  and  watch  for  Tom  to 
come  around  the  Nob  from  Flat 
Rock  and  then  we  can  run  in  the  bis- 
cuits. Maj'be  we'll  hear  some  news; 
I  haven't  hardly  seen  any  folks  to- 
<lay  and  I  mistrust  some  mischief 
are  a-brewing  somewhere." 

And  Mother  Mayberry's  well- 
trained  intuitions  must  have  been  in 
unusually  good  working  order,  for 
she  met  her  expected  complications 
at  the  very  front  gate.  She  was 
just  turning  to  point  out  a  promise 
of  an  unusually  large  crop  of  snow- 
balls on  the  old  shrub  by  the  gate- 
post when  a  subdued  sniffling  made 
itself  heard  and  caused  her  to  con- 
centrate her  attention  on  the  house 
opposite  across  the  Road.  And  a 
sympathy  stirring  scene  met  her 
eyes.  Perched  along  the  fence  were 
all  five  of  the  little  Pikes  clinging  to 
the  fop  board  in  forlorn  desponden- 
cy. On  the  edge  of  the  porch  sat 
Mr.  Pike  in  his  shirt  sleeves  with  his 
pipe  in  one  hand  and  the  Teether 
Pike  balanced  on  his  knee.  His  ex- 
pression matched  that  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  matter  of  gloom,  and 
like  them  he  glanced  apprehensive- 
ly toward  the  door  as  if  expecting 
Calamity  to  issue  from  his  very 
hearthstone. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  de- 
manded Mother  as  she  hurried  to 
the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  followed 
by  the  singer  lady,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  young  Pikes  had  long 
before  ripened  to  the  stage  of  inti- 
mate friendship.  At  the  sight  of 
her  sympathetic  face,  Eliza,  the  first 
Pike,  slipped  to  the  ground  and  bur- 
ied her  head  in  her  new  but  valued 
friend's  dainty  muslin  skirt.  Bud, 
the  next  rung  of  the  stair  steps, 
licked  out  his  tongue  to  dispose  of 
a  mortifying  tear  and  little  Susie 
sobbed  outright.  At  this  juncture, 
just  as  Mother  was  about  to  demand 
again  an  explanation  of  such  united 
woe,  Mrs.  Pike  came  to  the  door, 
and  a  large  spoon  and  a  bottle  full 
of  amber,  liquid  grease  made  fur- 
ther inquiry  unnecessary. 

"Sakes,  Mis'  Mayberry,  I  certainly 
am  glad  you  have  come  over  to  back 
me  up  in  getting  down  these  doses 
of  oil.  Ez,"  with  an  indignant  and 
contemptuous  glance  at  her  sullen 
husband,  "don't  want  me  to  give  it 
to  'em.  He'd  rather  they'd  up  and 
die  than  to  stand  the  ruckus,  but  I 
ain't  a-going  to  let  mj'  own  children 
perish  for  a  few  cherry  seeds  with 
a  bottle  of  oil  in  the  house  and 
Doctor  Tom  Mayberry's  prescrip- 
tion to  give  'em  a  spoonful  all 
around."  Mrs.  Pike  was  short  and 
stout,  but  with  a  martial  and  de- 
termined eye,  and  as  she  spoke  she 
began  to  measure  out  a  first  dose 
with  her  glance  fixed  on  young 
Bud,  who  turned  white  all  around 
his  little  mouth  and  clung  to  the 
fence.  Susie's  sobs  arose  to  a  wail 
and  Eliza  shuddered  in  Miss  Win- 
gate's  skirt. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Mis'  Pike,"  said 
Mother  hurriedly,  "are  you  sure 
they  have  et  cherry  seeds?  Cher- 
ries ain't  ripe  yet,  and — " 

"We  didn't — we  didn't!"  came  in 
a  perfect  chorus  of  wails  from  the 
little  fence  birds. 

"Of  course  they  did.  Mis'  Mayber- 
ry!" exclaimed  their  mother  relent- 
lessly. "It  was  two  jars  of  cherry 
preserves  that  Prissy  put  up  and 
clean  forgot  to  seed  'fore  she  biled 
'em,  and  the  children  done  took  'em 
and  et  'em  on  the  sly.  Now  they're 
going  to  suffer  for  it." 


"We  all  spitted  the  seeds  out,  and 
we  was  so  hungry,  too!"  Eliza  took 
courage  to  sob  from  Miss  Wingate's 
skirt.  Bud  managed  to  echo  her 
statement,  while  Susie  and  the  two 
little  boys  gave  confirmation  from 
their  wide-open,  terror-stricken 
eyes. 

"Well,  now,  maybe  they  did,  Mis 
Pike,"  said  Mother,  coming  near  to 
argue  the  question.  Her  hand  rest- 
ed sustainingly  on  one  of  the  brave 
young  Bud's  knees  which  jutted  out 
from  the  fence. 

"Can't  trust  'em,  Mis'  Mayberry, 
fer  if  they'll  steal  they'll  lie,"  said 
Mrs.  Pike  in  a  voice  tinged  with 
the  deepest  melancholy  for  the  fall- 
en estate  of  her  family.  "They'll 
have  to  suffer  for  both  sins  wheth- 
er they  did  or  didn't,"  and  again 
the  bottle  was  poised. 

"Now  hold  on.  Mis'  Pike,"  again 
exclaimed  Mother  Mayberry  as  her 
face  illumined  with  a  bright  smile. 
"If  they  throwed  away  the  cherry 
pits  they  must  be  where  they 
throwed  'em  and  they  can  go  find 
'em  to  prove  they  character.  They 
ain't  nothing  fairer  than  that. 
Where  did  you  eat  the  preserves, 
children?"  she  asked,  but  there  was 
a  wild  rush  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  before  her  question  was 
answered. 

"Now,"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
mother,  "I  never  thought  of  that 
and  if  they  thought  to  spit  out  one 
stone  they  did  the  balance.  But 
Doctor  Tom  was  so  kind  to  tell  me 
about  the  oil  and  I  paid  fifteen 
cents  down  at  the  store  for  it,  that 
I'm  a  mind  to  give  it  to  'em  any- 
way." 

"I'll  be  blamed  if  you  do,"  ejacu- 
lated her  indignant  husband  as  he 
shouldered  Teether  and  strode  into 
the  house,  unable  longer  to  restrain 
his  rage. 

"Ain't  that  just  like  him  I"  said 
his  wife  in  a  resigned  voice.  "And 
I  was  just  going  to  try  to  make 
him  take  this  spoonful  I've  poured 
out.  It  won't  hurt  him  none  and 
it's  a  pity  to  pour  it  back,  it  wastes 
so.  Do  either  of  you  all  need  it?" 
she  asked  hospitably. 

Miss  Wingate  was  dissenting  with 
an  echo  of  Eliza's  shudder  and 
Mother  Mayberry  with  a  laugh, 
when  the  reprieved  criminals 
raced  back  around  the  house,  each 
dirty  little  fist  inclosing  a  reason- 
able number  of  grubby  cherr\ 
stones. 

"Well,"  assented  their  mother  re 
luctantly,  "I'll  let  you  off  this  time, 
but  don't  any  of  you  never  take 
nothing  to  eat  again  without  ask- 
ing, and  I'm  a-going  to  punish  you 
by  making  you  every  one  wash 
vour  feet  in  cold  water  and  go  to 
bed.  Now  mind  me  and  all  stand 
to  onct  in  the  tub  by  the  pump  and 
tell  your  Paw  I  say  not  to  tourli 
that  "kettle  of  hot  water.  I  don't 
want  you  to  have  a  drop.  Go  right 
on  and  do  as  I  say." 

The  threatened  punishment  had 
been  too  great  for  the  youngsters 
to  mind  this  lesser  and  accustomeil 
penalty,  so  they  retired  with  cheer 
fulness  and  spirits  and  in  a  few 
seconds  a  chorus  of  squeals  and 
splashes  came  from  the  back  yard. 

After  an  exchange  of  friendly 
good-bys  Mrs.  Pike  entered  her 
front  door  and  Mother  and  the 
singer  lady  returned  to  their  own 
front  gate. 

"Dearie  me,"  said  Mother  in  n 
tone  of  positive  discouragement,  "1 
don't  know  what  I  will  do  if  I  havr 
to  undo  another  one  of  Tom  Mav 
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FARMERS 

We  would  strictly  advise  you  to  get  your  turkeys  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  now  for  Christmas,  as  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  sell 
fancy-dressed  birds,  fat  and  large.  Please  let  us  know  at  once  how 
many  we  can  look  for  from  you  for  our  Christmas  trade.  Would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  know  how  many  you 
will  ship  to  us.  As  we  have  the  largest  trade  In  San  Francisco,  we 
can  use  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  head  of  choice,  fat 
stock,  and  expect  to  see  good  prices  prevail. 

SPECIAL 

We  have  had  to  take  1,000  dozen  of  good  California-made  Brooms 
from  one  of  our  largest  factories  here,  and  are  making  a  special 
sale  on  them  at  $2.00  per  dozen.  Now,  if  you  or  any  of  your 
friends  want  one,  five,  ten  or  twenty  dozen,  send  us  a  postal  money 
order  and  we  will  ship  you  immediately  whatever  you  specify.  They 
are  the  best  and  cheapest  Broom  on  the  market  for  this  price,  and 
will  give  you  good  satisfaction.  We  have  sold  500  dozen  in  the 
last  three  weeks. 

If  at  any  time  you  have  any  other  produce  for  sale,  write  us  and 
let  us  know  what  it  is,  or  ship  it  direct  to  us,  and  we  will  guaran- 
tee you  absolute  satisfaction. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  produce  to 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 
213-215-217  CliAY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


berry's  prescriptions  today.  But 
you  couldn't  expect  a  man  to  un- 
tangle a  children  quirk  like  that; 
and  oil  woulder  been  the  thing  for 
the  cherry  stones  in  children's 
stomachs,  but  not  for  ones  throwed 
on  the  back  walk.  I  hope  the 
Squire  won't  hear  about  it,"  she 
added  with  a  laugh. 

"I  think,"  said  Miss  Wingate  with 
her  dark  eyes  fixed  on  Mother's 
face  with  positive  awe,  "I  think 
you  are  wonderful  with  everybody. 
You  know  just  what  to  do  for  them, 
and  what  to  say  to  them  and — " 

"Well,"  interrupted  Mother  with 
a  laugh,  "it  are  gave  to  some  wom- 
en to  be  called  on  the  Lord's  ease 
mission,  and  I  reckon  I'm  of  that 
band.  Don't  you  know  I'm  the 
daughter  of  a  doctor,  and  the  wife 
of  a  doctor  and  the  mother  of  one 
as  good  as  either  of  the  other  two? 
I  can't  remember  the  time  when  I 
didn't  project  with  the  healing  of 
ailments.  When  I  married  Doctor 
Mayberry  and  come  down  over  the 
Ridge  from  Warren  County  with 
him,  he  had  his  joke  with  me  about 
my  herb-basket  and  a-setting  up 
opposition  to  him.  It's  in  our  blood. 
My  own  cousin  Seliny  Lue  Lovell 
down  at  the  Bluff  follows  the  call- 
ing just  the  same  as  I  do.  I  say 
the  Lord  were  good  to  me  to  give 
me  the  love  of  it  and  a  father  and 
a  husband  and  now  a  son  to  prac- 
tise with." 

"The  Doctors  Mayberry,  Mother 
and  Son,  how  interesting  that 
sounds,  Mrs.  Mayberry,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Wingate  with  a  delightful 
laugh.  "And  no  wonder  Doctor 
Mayberry  is  so  gifted  that  he  gets 
National  commissions  to  study  Pell- 
agra and — and  has  a  troublesome 
singer  lady  sent  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  patch  up." 

"Yes,  it  do  look  like  that  Tom 
Mayberry  gets  in  a  good  chanct 
everywhere  he  goes.  Some  folks 
picks  a  friend  often  every  bush 
they  passes  and  Tom's  one.  He 
was  honored  considerable  in  New 
York  and  then  sent  over  to  Berlin, 
Europe,  and  beyont  to  study  up 
about  people's  skins.  And  then 
here  he  comes  back,  sent  by  the 
Government  right  down  to  Flat 
Rock,  on  the  other  side  of  Provi- 
dence Nob,  to  study  out  about  that 
curious  corn  disease  they  calls  Pell- 
agra, what  I  don't  think  is  a  thing 
in  the  world  but  itch  and  can  be 
cured  by  a  little  sulphur  and  hog 
lard.  But  I'm  blessing  the  chanct 
that  brought  him  back  to  me,  even 
if  I  know  it  are  just  for  a  spell. 
And,  too,  he  oughter  be  happy  to 
have  brung  his  mother  such  a  song 
bird  as  you.  I'm  so  used  to  you 
and  your  helping  me  with  Cindy 
away  to  Springfield,  that  I  don't 
see  how  I  ever  got  along  without 
you  or  ever  will."  As  she  spoke, 
Mother  Mayberry  smiled  delighted- 
ly at  the  singer  girl  and  drew  her 
closer.  Mother's  voice  at  most 
times  was  a  delicious  mixture  of 
banter  and  caress. 

"Perhaps  I'll  stay  always,"  said 
the  singer  lady  as  she  drew  close 
against  the  gray  print  shoulder. 
"When  I  look  around  me  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  awakened  in  a  beautiful 
world  with  no  more  dirty,  smoky 
cities  that  hurt  my  throat,  no  more 
hot,  lighted  theaters,  no  noises,  and 
everything  is  just  a  great  big  bou- 
quet of  soft  smells  and  colors." 

As  she  spoke,  Elinor  Wingate, 
who  was  just  a  tired  girl  in  the 
circle  of  Mother  Mayberry's  strong 
arm,  let  her  great  dark  eyes  wan- 


der oft'  across  the  meadow  to  where 
a  dim  rim  of  Harpeth  Hills  seemed 
to  close  in  the  valley.  Her  glance 
returned  to  the  low,  wing-spread- 
ing, brick  farm-house,  which,  vine- 
covered,  lilac-hedged  and  maple- 
shaded,  seemed  to  nestle  against 
the  breast  of  Providence  Nob,  at 
whose  foot  clustered  the  little  set- 
tlement of  Providence  and  around 
whose  side  ran  the  old  wilderness 
trail  called  Providence  Road.  And 
her  face  was  soft  with  a  light  of 
utter  contentment,  for  under  that 
low-gabled  roof  she  was  finding 
strength  to  hope  for  the  recovery 
of  her  lost  treasure,  without  which 
life  would  seem  a  void.  Then  for 
a  moment  she  looked  down  the  vil- 
lage road,  across  which  the  trees 
were  casting  long  afternoon  shad- 
ows and  along  which  was  flowing 
the  tide  of  late  afternoon  social 
life.  Women  hung  over  the  front 
gates  to  greet  men  in  from  the 
fields  or  from  down  the  road,  girls 
laughed  and  chaffed  one  another 
or  the  blushing  country  boys,  and 
the  children  played  tag  and  hop- 
scotch back  and  forth  along  the 
way. 

"It's  all  lovely,"  she  said  again 
with  a  contented  little  sigh.  When 
she  spoke  softly  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  the  burr  in  her  voice  and 
it  was  as  sweet  as  a  dove  note. 

"Days  like  these  we  had  oughter 
take  the  world  as  a  new  gift  from 
God,"  said  Mother  musingly.  "It 
were  a  day  like  this  I  come  with 
Doctor  Mayberry  along  the  road 
to  Providence  to  live,  and  stopped 
right  at  this  gate  under  this  very 
maple  tree,  thirty-five  years  ago; 
and  thirty  of  'em  have  I  lived 
lonesome  without  him.  I  had  a 
baby  at  my  breast  and  Tom  by  my 
knee  when  he  went  away  from  us, 
and  I  know  now  it  was  the  call  laid 
on  me  to  take  up  his  work  that 
saved  me.  When  I  got  back  from 
the  funeral  and  had  laid  the  baby 
on  the  bed  Mis'  Jim  Petway  come 
a-running  up  the  road  crying  that 
Ellen,  her  youngest  child,  were  a- 
choking  to  death  with  croup.  I 
never  had  a  thought  but  to  take  his 
saddle-bags  and  follow  her,  and 
somehow  the  good  Lord  guided 
my  hand  amongst  his  medicines, 
and  with  what  I  had  learned  from 
him  and  Pa  I  fought  a  good  fight 
and  saved  the  little  thing's  life, 
though  it  took  the  night  to  do  it. 
And  in  one  of  them  dark  hours  a 
sister-to-woman  sense  was  born  in 
nie  what  I  ain't  never  lost.  A  neigh- 
bor took  Tom  and  they  brought  my 
baby  to  me  and  I  stayed  by^  Mis' 
Petway  until  they  weren't  no  more 
danger.  Next  day  it  were  Squire 
Tuft's  first  wife  tooken  down  with 
the  fever  and  not  the  week  passed 
before  that  very  Sam  Mosby  were 
horned.  We  was  too  poor  to  have 
a  doctor  come  and  live  here  and 
they  was  a  doctor  over  to  Spring- 
field took  up  my  husband's  county 
practice,  so  I  jest  naturally  had  to 
do  the  healing  myself,  only  a-send- 
ing  for  him  in  the  worst  cases. 
They  was  a  heap  of  teethers  that 
summer  and  it  kept  me  busy  look- 
ing after  'em.  I  expect  I  made 
mistakes  but  I  kept  up  me  and  the 
patients'  courage  by  sympathizing 
and  heartening.  It  didn't  cost  no- 
body nothing  and  we  wasn't  so 
prosperous  then  that  it  wasn't  a 
help  for  me  to  do  the  doctoring 
when  I  could,  and  I  mostly  were 
able.  I  were  glad  of  the  work  and 
did  it  with  a  thankful  mind;  not 
as  they  wasn't  times  when  I  felt 


sick  at  heart,  and  in  danger  of 
questioning  why,  but  I  tried  to 
steady  myself  with  prayer  until  I 
could  find  the  Everlasting  Arm  to 
lean  on  that  is  always  held  out  to 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  And 
so  a-leaning  I  have  got  me  and 
Tom  Mayberry  along  until  now." 

"And  the  whole  rest  of  the  world 
leaning  on  you,"  said  the  lovely 
lady  as  she  drew  nearer  and  caught 
Mother  Mayberry's  strong  hand  in 
her  own  slender  fingers. 

"Well,"  answered  Mother,  as  she 
shaded  her  eyes  with  her  other 
hand  to  look  far  up  the  road  to- 
ward the  ridge  over  which  they 
were  waiting  for  the  doctor's  horse 
to  appear,  "looks  like  often  hands 
a-reaching  out  for  help  gives 
strength  before  they  takes  any,  and 
a  little  hope  planted  in  another 
body's  garden  is  apt  to  fly  a  seed 
and  sprout  in  your  own  patch. 
There  he  is — let's  hurry  in  the  bis- 
cuits!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Value  of  Quail 

Scientific  investigations  have  shown 
that  each  live  quail  Is  worth  about  $1S 
to  the  farmers  on  account  of  the  harm- 
ful and  destructive  Insects  and  worms 
it  consumes.  That  same  quail  Is 
worth,  at  most,  50  cents  for  its  deli- 
cate meat.  I  like  quail  as  well  as  any- 
l3ody  else,  but  I  don't  feel  like  help- 
ing to  kill  oft  these  birds  when  their 
slaughter  is  a  clear  loss  of  something 
like  $14.50  each  to  the  community. 


Sweep  your  chicken  and  duck  yards 
every  week  and  you  will  not  have  a 
place  that  you  are  ashamed  for  people 
to  look  at;  keep  your  place  always 
with  Its  "company  manners"  on  and 
you  will  get  a  lot  of  Joy  out  of  It 
yourself.  Keep  a  push  broom  and  the 
sweeping  takes  but  a  short  time,  and 
the  sweepings  are  fine  for  making  the 
'  top  soil"  so  very  much  desired  in  in- 
tensified farming. 
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Two  For  One! 

Extraordinary  Offer  by  Eilers 
Music  House  to  Complete  a 
Record  -  Breaking  Year. 

1911  has  thus  far  proved  a  record  year  for  the  Eilers  Piano 
Stores.  From  now  until  Christmas  Day  we  want  to  completely 
eclipse  our  sales  record  during  any  of  the  past  twelve  Christmas 
seasons. 

To  accomplish  this  we  have  worked  out  a  plan — a  new  plan  for 
Christmas  buying.  This  plan  is  so  attractive  and  so  profitable  for 
the  purchaser  that  we  positively  know  that  when  it  is  properly 
understood  every  piano  sale  in  San  Francisco  will  be  made 
through  our  store  during  the  next  forty  days. 

Here  is  our  new  plan  for  Christmas  buying: 

Two  Dollars  For  One  Dollar 

From  now  until  Christmas  we  will  give  every  purchaser  of  a 
new  piano  or  player  piano  a  receipt  for  twice  the  amount  of  his 
first  payment  up  to  $50.00. 

Pay  .$10  and  get  credit  for  $20  Pay  $15  and  get  credit  for  $30 
Pay  $20  and  get  credit  for  $40  Pay  $25  and  get  credit  for  $50 
Pay  $35  and  get  credit  for  $70      Pay  $50  and  get  credit  for  $100 

The  balance  may  be  paid  a  little  each  month. 

r 

This  applies  to  every  new  piano  or  player  piano  in  our  stock.  No 
restriction  or  reservation.  It  applies  to  the  lowest  priced  piano 
we  carry  as  well  as  to  the  world's  finest,  all  the  celebrated 
makes  for  which  we  are  exclusive  agents.  Included  in  these  are 
such  world  famous  pianos  as  the  Kimball,  Sohmer,  Chickering, 
Lester,  Bush  &  Gerts,  Steger,  Strohber,  Smith  &  Barnes,  Krell, 
Hallet  &  Davis,  Autopiano,  Decker,  Hazelton  and  many  others. 

Remember  that  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  the  Eilers 
Stores  sell  better  pianos  for  less  money.  But  now  your  payments 
have  just  doubled  the  value  that  they  have  had  before  or  ever 
will  have  again. 

The  piano  may  be  selected  at  oiijce  and  delivered  at  once,  or  if 
you  prefer  we  will  deliver  it  on  Christmas  Eve  or  Christmas 
morning. 

One  Dollar  Does  the  Work  of   Two   Until    Christmas  Day 


975  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  Christmas  Gift 

That  increases  in  value  as  time  passes,  gives  pleasure  and  profit 
each  month. 

Only  Fifty  Cents 

A  Year's  Subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation. 

Just  the  thing  to  send  to  friends  back  East. 

,4  Breath  of  California,  the  great,  always  pleasant 

Out=of=  Doors  State 

The  Land  of  Opportunity. 

Send  list  of  names  and  remittance  and  we  will  mail,  with  Christ- 
mas greetings. 


The  Christmas  Dinner. 

Thanksgiving  Dinner  simply  cla- 
mors for  roast  turkey,  but  the 
Christmas  meal  of  good  cheer  may 
have  roast  chicken,  duck  or  goose 
with  equally  good  results. 

The  menus  liere  given  may  be 
served  at  reasonable  cost. 

Celery 
Chicken  Soup 
Stufl"ed  Boiled  Fowl,  Cream  Gravy 
Mashed  Potatoes       Boiled  Onions 
Mashed  Turnips 
Endive  Salad,  French  Dressing 
Plum  Pudding,  Hard  Sauce 
Co  tree 

Celery  Olives 
Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Hoast  Duck,  Sage  Stuffing 
Giblet  Gravy- 
Apple  Sauce 
Mashed  Potatoes        Boiled  Onions 
Mashed  Turnips 
Lettuce  Salad,  French  Dressing 
Apple  Pie,  American  Cheese 
Plum  Pudding,  Hard  Sauce 
Nuts  Raisins 
Coffee 

Radishes      Celery  Olives 
Oyster  Cocktails 
Cream  of  Celery  Soup 
Roast  Goose,  Sage  Stuffing  and 
Apple  Sauce 
or 

Roast  Turkey,  Oyster  Stuffing  and 
Cranberry  Sauce 
Mashed  Potatoes 
Baked  Macaroni  and  Cheese 
Mashed  Turnips     Baked  Squashes 
Boiled  Onions 
Waldorf  Salad 

Mayonnaise  Dressing 
Apple  Pie        Pumpkin  Pie 
Plum   Pudding,   Brandy  Sauce 
Nuts      Raisins  Coffee 

Radishes        Celery  Olives 
Little-Xeck  Clam  Cocktails 
Vegetable  Soup 
Escalloped  Fish  in  Ramekins 
Roast  Goose,  Sage  Stuffing  and 
Apple  Sauce 
or 

Roast  Turkey,  Chestnut  Stuffing 
and  Cranberry  Jelly 
Mashed  Potatoes      Mashed"  Turnips 
Boiled  Onions 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Southern  Style 
Egg  Plant,  a  la  Bourbon 
Tomato  and  Lettuce  Salads 
Plum  Pudding,  Brandy  Sauce 
Apple  Pie  Washington  Pie 

Orange  Pie 
Fruits        Nuts  Raisins 
Coffee 

If  chicken,  turkey  or  ducks  are 
to  be  used  they  may  be  roasted  as 
soon  as  stuffed;  goose  should  be 
steamed  for  an  hour  or  longer  be- 
fore roasting,  in  order  to  extract  the 
oil. 

That  there  should  be  a  good  din- 
ner is,  of  course,  understood;  but 
as  one  may  arrange  a  menu  that  will 
combine  goodness  and  cheapness, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  repast 
should  prove  a  serious  drain  upon 
anybody's  purse.  The  idea  that  the 
Christmas  dinner  must  be  made  up 
of  a  great  variety  of  dishes  is  all 
wrong.  The  majority  of  people 
would  rather  have  a  few  vegetables, 
well  cooked  and  seasoned  and  plen- 
tifully served,  and  one  good  dessert, 
than  a  variety  that  will  tempt  them 
to  eat  beyond  their  capacity  and 
cause  discomfort  and  regret  after- 
ward. 


How  George  Sold  the  Farm 

"We  were  all  sitting  around  the 
stove  down  in  Bill  Luken's  general 
store  the  other  night,"  said  Sam 
Miller,  "and  we  were  talking  about 
how  much  work  we  were  going  to 
do  when  it  stopped  raining.  It  had 
been  raining  oil"  and  on  every  day 
for  a  week,  and  it  did  come  down 
like  pitch-forks  most  of  tlie  time. 

"All  at  once  we  noticed  that 
George  Hicks  was  standing  by  the 
counter  with  a  most  solemn  look 
on  his  face.  None  of  us  had  heard 
him  come  in,  and  we  were  all  sur- 
prised to  see  him  and  not  hear 
him,  because  he  always  lets  you 
know  he  is  a-coming.  He  hadn't 
been  around  for  a  week,  either. 

"F>ed  Pettingill,  who  was  telling 
about  his  new  carriage,  stopped 
talking  and  exclaimed,  'Hello, 
(jeorge;  what  makes  you  look  so 
solenm?    Somebody  sick?' 

"George  sat  down.  'Boys,'  he  be- 
gan slowly,  'you  know  my  son  Jim 
went  to  town  when  he  was  young, 
and  now  he  is  treasurer  of  a  big 
company  up  there.  He  wants  me 
to  sell  the  farm  and  come  live  near 
him.  He  bought  a  nice  little  place 
for  me,  out  in  the  suburbs,  and  says 
I  can  raise  enough  on  it  to  supply 
us  with  food,  and  have  things 
pretty  easy. 

"  'Mother  and  I  was  both  pretty 
well  took  with  the  idea,  and  de- 
cided to  sell  the  old  place.  I  ad- 
vertised in  the  city  papers,  just 
about  the  time  it  started  to  rain, 
and  in  the  last  two  weeks  over 
twenty  people  have  been  to  see  the 
farm. 

"  'The  roofs  on  our  place  are  all 
shingle  and  tin,  and  they  most  all 
leak.  I  was  going  to  put  new  ones 
on  tliis  spring,  if  we  hadn't  decided 
to  move. 

"  'Well,  every  time  anybody  came 
the  roofs  were  leaking  to  beat  the 
band,  and  nobody  would  touch  the 
place.  Jim  is  waiting  every  day  for 
us  to  come,  and  mother  is  worrying 
because  we  can't  sell  the  place.  I 
just  wrote  to  Jim  today  to  find  out 
what  to  do  about  the  roofs..' 

"John  Sikes,  a  young  fellow,  who 
had  bought  old  Si  Mather's  place, 
when  nobody  would  live  in  it  be- 
cause it  was  so  damp  and  musty, 
on  account  of  the  leaky  roof,  was 
sitting  in  the  corner.  He  had  fixed 
that  old  place  up,,  and  was  making 
all  kinds  of  money  raising  pigeons, 
and  the  old  house  was  dry  as  a 
bone. 

"  'Mr.  Hicks,  says  Sikes,  'you  use 
Genasco  Roofing,  made  by  the  Bar- 
ber Asphalt  Paving  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  like  I  did,  and  you 
will  put  a  roof  on  your  place  at 
small  cost,  and  Hi  bet  you  live  dol- 
lars you  will  get  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred dollars  more  for  your  place.' 

"Before  George  could  say  any- 
thing the  telegraph  operator  hand- 
ed him  a  telegram  from  his  son. 
George  opened  it  and  if  just  said: 
'Use  (ienasco  Roofing.  Will  expect 
you  next  week.' 

"And  George  got  the  roofing,  laid 
if  himself,  sold  his  place  for  five 
hundred  dollars  more  than  he  paid 
for  it,  and  moved  away  inside  of  a 
\\  eek." 


Thoroughly  cultivate  all  crops  that 
remain  In  the  ground,  and  burn  up  all 
rubbish  and  trash.  Don't  give  the  In- 
sects a  chance  and  you  will  not  have 
so  much  trouble  with  them  next  sea- 
son. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM — IRRIGATION 


The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  iusert  your 
advertiHenieut  under  the  proper  claseii- 
ttcatlou  for  one  cent  a  ivord  for  each 
Insertion.  advertisement  accepted 

for  lesM  than  three  lusertioBi*.  Ao  dis- 
play ad^  ertisemeutH  accepted  in  this 
uepartmeut. 


POULTRY 


Rose  Hurst  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Farm- 
Bourbon  lied  tuiKeys,  Mammotli 
White  Fekin  and  Indian  icunner  ducks, 
S.  C.  li.  I.  Ked  cliicKens.  Mature  stock, 
eggu  ai-.d  baby  chicKs  lor  sale.  Write 
tor  prices.  Mrs.  Belle  Goss.  Madera, 
Cal.,  li.  D.  No.  1.   

Uarred  Plymouth  Kooks  (Hawkins  Roy- 
al Blue  Strain)  Choice  cockrels,  also 
day  old  chicks  and  eggs  tor  hatching 
trom  mature  stock.  Knoc  Crews,  il.  No. 
1,  baiita  Cruz,  Cal.  t£ 

l<or  Sale — 18  Houdan  hens  and  cock  at 
Ifl.uu    each.     Mrs.    Vj.  Konynenburg, 
Modesto,  Cal.  

Standard  Poultry  Yards  are  booking 
orders  for  eggs  from  tlie  best  Cook 
or  Kellerstrass  Wliite  Orpington  from 
to  $5.0U  per  setting,  ?15.U0  to  $a0.00 
per  hundred.  Baby  chicks  50  cents  each. 
A  few  Orpington  cocks  for  sale,  $5.00 
to  $10.00  each.  E.  G.  Worden  &  Son, 
4004  University  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Mammoth  Golden  Bronze  Turkeys- 
International  Tom,  first  prize  and 
special  prize  turkey  at  the  Interna- 
tional Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the 
flock.  Young  stock  with  large  bone, 
long  body,  full  breast,  well  marked  and 
early  maturing,  for  sale.  Their  moth- 
ers are  from  the  leading  prize  winning 
flocks  of  several  eastern  states.  1  claim 
to  own  the  best  flock  of  turkeys  on 
the  Coast.  Write  soon  as  orders  are 
coming  in  fast.  Prices  very  reason- 
able.     Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

ESggs,  $1.  per  15,  $5  per  100;  chicks, 
$12.50  per  100;  large  lots  somewhat 
cheaper.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  and  B.  Orpingtons,  also  a  few  B. 
Orpinton  Pullets  $1.50  each,  Cockrels 
$2.  each. 

Stamped  envelope  or  cash  with  order. 
L.  W.  Neilsen,  R.  R.  2,  Bo.x  1  A.,  Peta- 
luma,  Cal.  

Polled  Delano  Merinos,  representing  the 
best  Eastern  blood.  Flock  headed  by 
Moler'8  Wonder,  a  35-pound  shearer. 
Polled  rams  a  specialty.  B  and  C  type. 
R.  G.  MILLER,  Waterloo.  Oregon. 

Day-Old  Chicks,  Barred  Rock  and 
White  Leghorns,  good  laying  strain. 
Order  now  to  insure  early  tall  deliv- 
ery. The  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29,  Rural  No.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

SchellvlUe  Hatchery  —  Thorough-bred 
White  Leghorn  chicks  hatched  to  or- 
der from  heavy  winter  layers.  The 
kind  that  pay — no  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for;  order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 

THIS  IS  THE  WAY 

Our  hens  are  trapnested.  We  know 
and  can  pick  out  only  the  hens  giving 
us  from  180  to  240  eggs  each  year.  We 
use  eggs  from  these  hens  to  get  our 
baby  chicks.  That's  why  hundreds  are 
making  the  poultry  business  pay  with 
our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Blot  out 
the  past  and  commence  right.  We  bred 
for  30  years  in  New  York  and  can  put 
vou  on  the  right  road  t«  make  money, 
bon't  get  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  a 
white  chick  will  make  a  good  layer. 
The  graveyard  of  failure  is  full  of  peo- 
ple who  believed  that.  Our  baby  chick 
book  Is  free.     We  are  hatching  now. 

A.  P.  WARD  A  SON 
Office  Ward  Building       Calistoga,  Cal, 

Olsen's     White     LeghoruN.     Day  old 

chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  money 
makers  for  you.  They  lay  and  pay 
because  they  are  bred  that  way.  Book 
orders  now  for  Fall,  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer deliveries.  Address,  Olsen's  Leg- 
horn  Ranch,  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  


COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  RANCH 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  Houdans  and 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Won  at  three 
shows  this  season  seventy  ribbons  in- 
cluding eleven  specials  and  the  six  fol- 
lowing cups.  Best  display  from  Santa 
Clara  County.  Best  display  from  Sunny- 
vale. Best  display  of  Houdans,  also  Co- 
lumbian Wyandottes.  Best  five  and 
best  pair  Houdans.  Hatching  eggs  and 
flay  old  chicks.  Trios  six  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars. Show  birds  a  matter  of  corres- 
pondence.— Schmidt  &  Gunther,  Box  5 
C  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


A  Short  Cut  to  Success — Olsen's  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  day  old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  Order  now  and  rest 
assured  that  you  have  made  the  right 
start.  They  are  bred  right,  fed  right, 
housed  right  and  are  money  makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen, 
Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


Just  Hatched — White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  mature,  healthy,  vigorous,  spe- 
cially selected,  heavy-laying  stock — - 
;JOO-egg  machine  used;  no  pullet  eggs. 
Order  early  and  get  the  chicks  at  the 
time  you  want  them.  T.  C.  Hawley, 
504  E.  Elm  Street,  Lodi,  Cal.  


For  Sale — Pullets,  cockerels  and  year- 
ling White  Orpingtons  (Cook 
strain),  Black  Minorcas  (Nortlirup 
strain).  White  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Rede 
(Tompkins  strain),  pure  bred.  C.  U. 
Chamberlain,  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  


Orpingtons- — High  class  Buff  and  White. 

Bred  to  lay  from  prize  winning  stock. 
500  pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  Will  mate  pens  with 
unrelated  mains.  Write  Mrs.  S.  Sway- 
good.  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal.  


For  Sale — Buff  Orpington  cockrels  from 
Sullivan's   "Gold  Dust"  stock.  Heavy 
laying  strain.    Address  Box  384,  Davis, 
Calif.  


Ju.Ht   Hatched   White   Leghorn  Chicks 

every  month,  from  select,  heavy  lay- 
ing, mature  stock.  No  pullet  eggs 
used.     Lodi   Hatchery,   Elm   St.,  Lodi, 

Cal.  


Hicks  Jubilee  Hatchery,  now  booking 
orders.     Write  us  your  wants.  We 
use  eggs  from  first-class  stock  only. 
Try  us.    W.  Hicks,  Petaluma,  Cal.  

Columbian  Rocks  won  at  Los  Angeles 
show,  1911,  three  first  and  two  spe- 
cials for  champion  male  and  female; 
eggs  $10  and  $5  per  15;  White  Rocks 
eggs  $2  per  15.  Booking  orders  now 
for  after  January  15  deliveries.  NIB 
POULTRY  YARDS^  R.  2,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
M.  Nie,  "Vice  President  American  Co- 
lumbian Plymouth  Rock  Club  for  State 
of  California.    


House  for  36  hens,  $1.00.    Material  $4.00 
up.    Economical,   sanitary    and  con- 
venient.   Equipment  folder  for  postal; 
T.  W.  Potter,  1367  Broadway,  Oakland. 


PHEASANTS 


Ring-necked  China  Pheasants  for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co,,  Cal. 

Booklet— How  I  raise  pheasants,  20c; 

prices  free;  stock  for  sale. — H.  W. 
Myers,  South  19th  and  Adams  Streets, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


LIVESTOCK 


Poland  Chinas — Real  Big  Smooth  Type 

— Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  "Green- 
backs," the  great  Ohio  boar.  Gilts 
sired  by  Greenbacks  old  enough  to 
breed.  Gilts  sired  by  "Meddler  Keep," 
the  great  Missouri  boar,  who  was  sired 
by  "Master  Meddler,"  said  to  be  the 
greatest  Poland-China  boar  living. 
Serviceable  young  boars  sired  by 
"Greenbacks"  and  "Meddler  Keep  "  and 
whose  dams,  "My  Peerless  Illinois 
Sows"  are  among  the  cream  of  the 
breed.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Geo.  A. 
Smith.   Corcoran,  Cal. 


G.  A.  Murphy — Perkins,  Cnl.  Breeder 
of   Berkshire  swine,   also  Shorthorn 
cattle.  


H.  B.  WIntriugham,  Middletonn,  Lake 

Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


W.    H.    Locke    Co.,   Lockeford,   Calif. — 

Jerseys:  Service  Bulls  and  Bull 
Calves.  Show  ring  and  producing 
type^  


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS 


Ahuacate  Seeds,  sAvocado,  Alligator 
Pear,  Persea  gratissima.  Prices  re- 
duced to  $3.75  per  100  and  $33  per 
1000.  Germination  guaranteed  if  our 
directions  are  followed.  Montarloso 
Nursery,  Box  1600,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Plants  of  all  kinds,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail,  at   Las     Palmas  Greenhouses, 
Palto   Alto,    Cal.     Contracts  solicited. 
Let  us  know  your  needs  at  once. 


PLANTS 


The  Avocado — The  Most  VnIuol>le  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and  much  other  useful  information, 
free. 


The  Fcljoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.  Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDI.V  GARDENS 
Aitadena.  California 


Manunoth  Blackberry  plants  for  sale; 

large,  strong  and  well  rooted;  $15.00 
per  m.,  or  2  cents  each;  orders  taken 
now  for  early  delivery.    L.  E.  Barlow, 

Sebastopol,  Cal.  


Berry  Plants  and  other  good  things  for 
the  garden  and  farm.    Send  today  tor 
my  new  illustrated  catalogue.  LOUIS 
O.  SCRIBNER,  Pasadena.  Cal.,  R.  F.  D. 


TREES 


Fine  Line  of  Navels,  Valencias  and 
Eureka  Lemons  for  delivery  spring 
of  1911.  Contract  now  and  get  the  first 
choice.  The  King  Citrus  Nurseries, 
Whittier,  Cal.   Dept.  1.  

Planters  invited  to  inspect  our  strictly 
high-grade  citrus  trees.  Robinson 
Citrus  Nurseries,  San  Dimas,  Cal.  P.  O. 
P.  E.  Ry.  to  Valley  Center,  four  blocks 
north. 


Orange,   Lemon   and  Grapefruit  Trees, 

all  first-class  stock.  Special  prices 
to  parties  planting  groves.  Edward 
A.  Carvel.  1454  Oak  St.,  Glendale.  Cal. 

For  First-CIass    Valencia    and  Navel 
Orange   Trees   and   Eureka  Lemons, 
see  A.  G.  Snow,  Oxnard,  Cal.  

Low  Prices  on  advance  orders  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees.    Bellou's  Nursery, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STOCIv  AND 
DAIRY  RANCH 

in  the  leading-  dairy  countv  of  Califor- 
nia, consists  of  470  acres  of  the  best 
alfalfa  land  in  State;  30  acres  orchard; 
76  acres  river  bottom.  Situate  4  miles 
from  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  and  10  miles  from 
Modesto,  on  the  Southern  Pacific.  Write 
u.s  for  full  particulars.  All  questions 
gladly  ainswered. 

MAZE  &  WREN 
Modesto.  California 


For  Sale — Best  payins  DOultrv  ranch  on 
coast;  climate  and  location  ideal, 
abundance  of  water  from  three  sources 
Well  distributed;  soil  sandy  and  gravel- 
ly; very  productive;  all  in  fruit,  nuts 
and  eucalyptus;  well  improved;  a  beau- 
tiful home,  Vi  mile  from  town;  large 
brooder  house,  colony  houses,  stock,  15 
large  incubators,  etc.;  fine  trade  estab- 
lished. Call  or  write  at  once.  Mgr.,,  Box 
122,  Irvington,  Cal.  


For  Petaluma  Ranches  write  or  inquire 
OELTJEN  C&  JACOBSEN,  Petaluma, 
Cal 


For  Sale — $17.00  per  acre;  880  stock  and 
grain  ranch,  8  miles  from  Escondido 
on  good  county  road  and  in  line  of 
electric  railway  now  building;  set  farm 
buildings,  good  well,  several  springs, 
soil  a  soft  decomposed  granite,  suitable 
for  citrus  or  deciduous  fruits;  a  bar- 
gain. Charles  Soults.  Agent,  Escondi- 
do^  

Mexican  Lands — 80,000  acres  in  semi- 
tropical  Tepic.  Dark  alluvial  sandy 
loam,  1400  acres  fenced  and  under  cul- 
tivation. Valuable  timber.  Profitable 
for  corn,  cotton,  sugfir-cane,  tobacco, 
beans  and  vegetables.  Good  market, 
competent  cheap  labor.  Equipment 
adequate.  Cattle  fat.  R.R.  and  water 
transportation.  Climate  healthful. 
Price  low.  terms  easy.  J.  A.  W.  Kel- 
logg,  Chino,  Cal.  

10  per  cent  down,  small  subsequent 
payments;  a  little  money  will  start 
you  on  one  of  our  irrigated  farms,  then 
the  land  will  pay  for  itself;  located  In 
the  Turlock  irrigation  district,  where 
the  land  owns  the  water;  unlimited 
supply  of  water  already  there  at  60c 
an  acre;  splendid  soil;  no  alkali  or 
hardpan  on  our  tract.  Come  to  our 
San  Francisco  office  to  see  some  of  the 
things  grown  on  our  tract.  TURLOCK- 
DELHI  IRRIGATED  LANDS  CO.,  1001 
Metropolis  Bank  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal.  

A  little  money  will  start  you  on  one 

of  our  Irrigated  farms,  then  tlie  land 
will  pay  for  itself.  Located  in  the  Tur- 
lock Irrigation  District  where  the  land 
owns  the  water.  Unlimited  supply  of 
water  already  there  at  60  cents  an  acre. 
Splendid  soil — no  alkali  on  our  tract. 
Come  over  to  our  San  Francisco  office 
to  see  some  of  the  things  grown  on  our 
tract.  TURLOCK  DELHI  IRRIGATION 
L.-\ND  CO.,  1001  Metropolis  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  Sale — Near  Lancaster,  Cal.  Bar- 
gains in  improved  and  unimproved 
land.  Also  relinquishments  for  sale  or 
trade.  Some  homestead  land.  A.  S. 
Buriiham,  Box  451,  Lancaster,  Cal. 

San  Uiego  County!  My  splendid  weekly 
newspaper  will  tell  you  about  this 
great  county  and  superior  climate.  IB 
weeks  for  15c.  H.  P.  Rising,  publisher, 
Escondido,  Cal.  


For  Sale — 20  acres  of  orange  land,  one 
mile   from   Klink;    11   acres  set  to 
Wasliington  Navels.    Write  E.  E.  Wet- 
zel,  Klink,  Cal.  


For  Sale— 

THE  ORANGE  GROVE  MAN. 
Large  list  of  orange  groves  in  best 
districts.     Seven   years'   experience  in 
growing  oranges. 

A.  W.  RICHARDS, 
THE  ORANGE  GROVE  MAN, 
 Claremont  and  Pomona,  Cal.  

Apple  Orchards — Large  and  small,  in 
the  only  apple  producing  section  of 
California.  The  greatest  section  west 
of  Missouri  Rivei".  Write  for  booklet. 
Geo.  W.  Sill  &  Co.,  Main  St.,  Watson- 
ville,  Cal.  


For  Sale — Valuable  real  estate;  80 
acres  rich,  black  soil,  suitable  for 
fruit,  grain  or  alfalfa,  one  mile  from 
Caldwell  station,  near  WheatviUe,  Cal. 
$75  an  acre.  Good  terms.  Address  own- 
er, J.  P.  Bolton,  1753  K  Street,  Fresno, 
Cal. 


WANTED 


Wanted — A  man  or  woman  to  act  as 
our  information  reporter.  All  on 
spare  time.  No  experience  necessary. 
$50  to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  sell. 
Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Sales  As- 
sociation, 796  Association  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis,  Ind.  


Local  Representative  Wanted — Splen- 
did income  assured  right  man  to  act 
as  our  representative  after  learning 
our  business  thoroughly  by  mail.  For- 
mer experience  unnecessary.  All  wo 
require  is  honesty,  ability,  ambition 
and  willingness  to  learn  a  lucrative 
business.  No  soliciting  or  traveling. 
This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
a  man  in  your  section  to  get  into  a  big 
paying  business  without  capital  and 
become  independent  for  life.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars.  Address  E. 
R.  Marden,  Pres.  The  National  Co-Op- 
erative  Real  Estate  Company,  L  448-1 
Marden  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


Have  You  a  Cow? — Have  you  a  cream- 
ery? Have  you  a  cheese  factory? 
Write  us.  Everything  used  in  either 
dairy,  creamery,  cheese  factory,  or  for 
handling  milk,  cream,  butter  or  cheese. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  quote  you 
prices  on  entire  creamery  or  cheese- 
making  outfits.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  only  the  latest  and  best  sanitary 
machinery  and  supplies.  Send  us  a  list 
of  what  you  want,  and  we  will  quote 
you  prices  whicli  we  feel  certain  will 
interest  you.  O.  J.  Weber  Co.,  Desk  K, 
225-227  East  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal,  


GUY  F.  KELSEY  CO. 

Full  line  of  dairy  supplies.  Come  In, 
phone  or  write.  Generous  sample  of 
Prosperity  Washing  Powder  given  on 
request.  106  East  Eighth  St..  Los  An- 
geles. Cal.     Phone  Main  7496.  


MACHINERY 


For  Sale — Gas  Engines,  all  standard 
makes,  which  have  been  overhauled 
and  put  in  good  running  order.  It 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  follow- 
ing: 9  H.  P.  Foos,  15  H.  P.  Foos,  25 
H.  P.  FairbanUs-Morse  and  32  H.  P. 
Fairbanks-Morse.  Our  guarantee  goes 
with  them.  Baile  &  Brandt  Co.,  943a 
No.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Agricultural  ImplementS'Vehicles 

For  Sale — .Agricultural  implements,  ve- 
liclc.<i.  Rples«Oii<l  values,  lowest  prices, 
liberal  credIL  Sea  ua  without  fall  be- 
fore buying.  catalogs  mailed  out  of 
town  custom-ei's.  Write  us  describing 
what  you  wish  to  buy.  When  In  the 
city  a  personal  call  will  show  the  lar- 
gest stock  and  assortment  In  the  South- 
west. Arnott  &  Company.  Established 
1892.  114  South  Los  Angeles  Street. 
T/Os  Ancelps 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Geo.  A.  James  Co.,  Assayers  and  Chom- 
ists.  28-.'!2  Belden  Place,     off  Bush 
Street,  near  Kearny.  San  Francisco. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM — IRRIGATION 


CHICAGO  TO  NEW  YORK 

via 

NewYork&ntral  Lines 

LaJx  Shore— RouU  of  the  20lh  Century  Limiud.      UiMgan  CtiUnil—"Tlie  Niagara  Falti  Routt" 


The  most  perfect  and  modem  of  all 
railroads,  maintaining  unexcelled 
service  between  Chicago  and  Toledo, 
Detroit,  Cleveland.  Niagara  Falls, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh.Rochester,  Syra- 
cuse, Albany,  Worcester,  Boston, 
New  York  and  all  points  east. 

20th  Century  Limited 

Leaves  Chicago  2:30  p.  m. 
Arrives  New  York  9:25  a.  m. 


San  Francisco  Office; 
689  Market  Street 


"A  Wonder  =  Way  Througfh 
Picture  =  Land'' 

THE  VLTRA-PICTORIAL  ROUTE  OF  THK  COUNTRY 

Western  Pacific 
Railway 


THE  NEW  CROSS-CONTINENT 
LINE  PROM  PACIFIC  COAST 
POINTS  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
DENVER  AND  THE  EAST. 

Palatial  trains  of  absolute  traveling 
comfort,  equipped  with  every  modern 
device  for  speed  with  safety. 

Lowest  grades  over  Sierras.  Hundred 
miles  of  wonderland  through  Feather 
River  Canyon.  Crosses  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  Valleys,  the  garden 
spots  of  California. 

For  Information  and  sleeping-car 
reservations,  ask  any  Ticket  Agent,  or 
address 


E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Paaaenser  Traffic  Mauager  AsHiataot  General  PasBenKer  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Finest  on  Wheels 

Sunset  Limited 


Excess  fare 
Train  de  Luxe 
between 

San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 
twice  a  week. 
First  departure  from 
San  Francisco 
December  5th. 


Electric  lighted— Steel  car  train 
Barber  shop — Shower  bath 
Stenographer — Ladies'  maid 
Manicure — Hairdresser. 


Watch  for  later 
announcements. 


Southern  Pacific 

Ticket  Offices: 

Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel, 
Third  &  Townsend  Streets  Depot, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot, 
San  Francisco. 

13th  Street  &  Broadway, 
Oakland. 

600  South  Spring  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 


Eight  Trains 
Every  Day 


Each  Way  Between 

San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  City. 

Luxuriously  Furnished 
Completely  Equipped. 

Some  by  day  for  the  tourist  and 
the  sightseer  and 
those  who  would 
know  the  "Road  of 
a  Thousand  Wonders." 
Others  by  night  for 
the  convenience  of 
the  busy  man  and 
merchant. 


8:00  Short  Line 
Limited 
A.  M. 

8:05  The  Coaster 
A.  M. 

10:40  The  Los  Angeles 
Passenger 
A.  M. 

3:20  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Flyer 
P.  M. 

4:00  Sunset  Express 
P.  M. 

6:00  The  Owl 
Limited 
P.  M. 

8:00  The  Lark 
Limited 
P.  M. 

8:10  The  Los  Angeles 

and  San  Francisco 
Passenger 
P.  M. 


Southern  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES: 
884  MARKET  STREET  MARKET  ST.  FERRY  DEPOT 

PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


30  Days 
Free  Trial 

Guaranteed 
For 
5  Years 


2  H.  P.  $100.00 
4  H.  P.  $150.00 


We  will  guarantee  to  sell  you  an  en- 
gine cheaper  than  you  can  buy_  any 
Eastern  built  engine  of  same  hbffe- 
power  and  quality  for  when  freight  is 
added. 


We  want  you  to  know 
how  good  our  engines  are 
and  will  make  you  this 
offer.  Use  one  of  our  en- 
gines for  thirty  days,  give 
It  all  kinds  of  heavy  and 
exacting  work, — pump  water,  saw  wood,  run  machinery  or  any  other  work 
you  may  have  for  It  to  do  and  then,  if  it  does  not  give  you  entire  satis- 
faction or  if  you  do  not  consider  it  a  bargain  at  the  price,  send  it  back 
and  no  questions  will  be  asked. 

We  have  been  building  engines  In  Los  Angeles  for  over  20  years  and 
have  established  a  record  for  fair  dealing  which  it  is  our  purpose  to 
maintain  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

SAVE  FREIGHT. 


Our  engines  are  built  right  here  i 
and  all  the  freight  you  have  to  pay  i 
station.  If  you  buy  an  engine  from  a 
pay  $20  to  $500  freight  on  your  engi 
it.  Buy  from  us  and  you  will  have  yo 
ally  no  cost  of  freight.  If  you  wan 
them  quickly  from  us  and  your  en 
couple  of  weeks  as  is  the  case  in  bu 


n  Los  Angeles  in  ouj  own  big  factory 
s  from  Los  Angeles  to  your  railway 
n  Eastern  concern  you  will  have  to 
ne  and  wait  four  or  five  weeks  to  get 
ur  engine  in  a  few  days  at  practlc- 
t  repairs  at  any  time  you  can  get 
gine  need  not  be  shut  down  for  a 
ying  an  engine  from  the  East. 


We  build  engines — deep  well  cylinders  and  jacks — 2  h.  p.  to  50  h.  p. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Stearns  Gas  Engine  Works 

1034  N.  MAIN  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


RERPETUAL  MOTION 

WITH 

Standard  Gas  Engines 


BUILT  FOR 
SERVICE 

COMPARE 
SIMPLICITY 
WITH  OTHERS 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  ECONOMY, 
RELIABILITY  AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

OPERATES  ON 
GAS,  GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE 
BENZINE, 
NAPTHA,  ETC. 


WRITTEN   GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY     ENGINE.      .SEND     US  YOUR 
FULL  REQUIREMENTS 

L.\RGEST  PLANT  ON  THE  COAST 

STANDARD  OAS  ENGINE  CO. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOM  10   CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  KHANCISCO 


Consider  these  facts  and  you'll 
know  that  there  can't  be 
a  better  flour  than 

SPERRY  Flour 

It's  made  of  the  best  selected  wheats  obtainable. 

The  blending  is  done  with  the  object  of  insur- 
ing a  high  quality  of  gluten. 

A  high  quality  of  gluten  insures  springy,  creamy, 
fragrant  loaves  of  bread  which  will  keep  longer. 

It's  the  one  flour  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Quar= 
anteed  Money  Back  by  our  daily  laboratory  and 
baking  tests. 

It's  the  flour  that  does  not  disappoint. 

Light    White   Always  Rigfht 
Every  Baking:  a  Success 

If  you  are  still  in  doubt,  buy 

SPERRY  Flour 


Supreme 
For  over  half  a  century 


PHOTOMOUNT 
MULTIBINDER 


Manufacluttd  hu 
GAYLORD  BROS.  Inc. 
Syracui*,  N.  Y. 

Stockton,  Calif. 


